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Preface 

* 

B Y way of introduction to sny work, I wish, dear deader, 
.tolay onlythis short word ; “ h am no tjpok-writer.” 
But I felt that the story of this struggle, in which a Ismail 
people fought for liberty and right, is justly said, through- 
out the civilized world, to be unknown, and that it was my 
duty to ‘record my personal experiences in this war, for the 
present and 1 for the future generations, ndt oiily for the 
Afrikander people? buf for the whole world. 

Not only did I consider this my <futy H but I was encour- 
aged to write 'by the urgings of prominent men ( among my 
people, of men of various nationalities, apd even of several 
British officers. *■ 1 « * 

Well, dear* reader, I hope that you pull not feel disap- 
pointed in reading these experiences, as it^is not in me, as 
is perhaps sometimes the case yrith historical authors, to 
" conjure up thrilling pictures, imaginary things, and put 
them together merely to make up a book or to. make a name 
for themselves. Be that tar from me! In publishing 
my bo6k (although it is written in simple style) I had 
*one object only, viz. to give to the tgorld a story ‘which'* 
although it does not contain the ,who(e t>f the truth as re- 
gards this wondrous w£gr, 'yet contains nothing but the 
truth! 4 

The original has beexf written by me in Du(d}, and I pan 
therefore not be answerable for its translation int/S.'biher 
languages? 




CHAPTER I 


I Go on Commando as a Private Burgher 


. • 

I N the month of September, 1899, the burghers of the 
Orahge ftree State were notified, under die Commando 
Law, to hold themselves in readiness to«go on active service 
at the shortest possible notice. # 

Before proceeding any further I should dike to explain 
that portfon of the Commando Law which dealt withcom- 
mandeering. It*stipul 4 ted that every burgher between the 
' ages ot Sixteen and sixty muk be prepaid to fight for his 
crn&try at any moment ; and that, h«e^ei^d for active 
sendee, be must provide himself with a riding-horse, saddle 
and bridle, yifS a rifle and thirty cartridges—or, if he were 
►unable to obtain a rifle, *he must bring* with him thirty* 


he must be provisioned for ejght days. That there should 
haveheen an alternative to the rifle was due to the fact that 
tfceVw was made at a time when only.a few laughers 
'posted breech-lcgtding ttfka-HxhUrkaiers, as we call 


*. 




a * 

m quantity, kj^here was an unwritten but 
strictly*obsermi rule amongwthe T w 
consist of«rae$t cut in strips, *saltedr peppered, aad # dried, 
o**e^of sausages and M Boer biscuita.** 1 ‘‘With regard to 
quar%, efch barghfr Had to make his own estimate of the 
amounts wouldreqiiirqfcriei^ days., 

""•dais)! ' iaiftp ' a^msafistctvttw^l tf lour, inth fermentedraiahu 
mvm cb ymc f ana 
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It was not lorfg aftes they were notified to hokf themselves . 
Veady that the burghere were called up lor active service. 
On the 2nd tof October, 1899, the order came. On that day 
ti^-Vddcomets, or their lieutenants, visited every faAn 
and commandeered the men. * • 

Amongst the commandeered was I ;* and thus, as a private 
buighqr, | entered on the campaign. . With mp were miy • 
t^ree sods — Kootie, Isaac, and Christiaan. * * * 

The following day the men of the sub-district of Krom 
Ellenborg, in the district of Heilbron — to which I belonged — 
mustered^ at Elandslaagte Farm. The Veldcomet of this 
sub-district was Mr. Marthinus Els, and the Commandant 
of the whole contingent Mr. Lucas Steenekarap. * it soon 
became known that the* War Commission had decided that 
our commando was to proceed as rapidly as possible to 
the Natal frontier, and that with us wertf to go tlje troops 
from Vrede and Harrismith, as weH as some frotn Bethle* 
hem, Winberg, and Kroonstad. Cahying taut these orders, 
we all arrived at Harrismith siSc days later. * 

Commando life now began in real earnest. * 

The eight days | during which the burghers had to feed 
themselves were soon over, and now it was duty of the 
% Government to provide for them* * 

It may be. interesting to mention here that the British 
commissariat differed greatly from ours. Rations were 
served out daily to their .troops! Each soldier received the 
same quantity and the same quality as his comrada. . Our 
methods were very different, except as jegards flour ..toffee,* 
sugar, and other particles pf that nature. The* British 
soldier, for instance, received his meat ready cooked in the 
form ^ of bully-beef (bIikt$e&GQ 9 t we c^led it), whilst the 
burgher received *his meft raw* and had to awk it»as best 
he could. * * . • • . 

Before I leavfe* this subject I may be forgiven* if I {^SSribe 
the method o£ distributing meat td ti^e burghers, ^fter it 
had beat cut up, the yieeScbkqrporaal * handed out the 
forces — a sufficiently responsjble task, as it 0foved. for, as 
* Officer in charge af the uwat— 

• 10 * * 
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4lie p&rtjons»difiere4 much in quality, *it became of the first,, 

importance that the Vteeschkorpom^l should be a man 
whose impartiality was above suspicion. To* avoid any. 
temptations to favouritism, this useful personage xEtfria 
turn his back dka the burghers, and as the men came up in 
t$n he would pick up the piece of meat,, which lay dearest 
,to hand and, without looking round, give it to the man who 
was Vaiting behind him to receive 9 „ 

Thfe .arrangement should have tJeen satisfactory to all, 
but it sometimes happened that some burgher, whom 
fortune had not favoured, fnade no effort to conceal his 
discontent, and thus ^guabbles frequently occurred* Then 
die Vleeschko^poraal, fully convinqpd of his own upright- 
ness, would let Ins tongue go, and the> burgher who had 
complained was j man to be pitied. But such quarrels only 
occurred .early in the campaign. By the time that the 
Vleeschkorporaal had bden a few weeks at his work he bad 
gained, a conside&ble knowledge of human nature, and the 
injustice of his fellows no longer troubled bum. Accordingly 
he allowed the complaints of the men to gbin at one ear and 
at once to com^out at the other. The tiurghers, too, soon 
became convinced of the foolishness of their conduct? mid 
learnt the lesson of content and forbearance. 

As I have already stated, the burgher had to°bofi or roast 
his own meat. Tim roasting yas done on a spit cut in the 
sfcajv'of a fork, the wood being obtained from a branch of 
theneaftest tree. A more ambitious fork was manufactured 
troqf fa\p&g wire, and had sonSetimes even as many is foui» 
prangs/ A skilful* ty an yould «o arrange the meat on his 
Spit As fn fcave altenptepiece»of£at and* oflean ( 8nd thus 
getwhatweusgd to*caIl . •*, 

Ibet^rg^emutilised theflourwippKed tothemm makiffg 
efrifcgt fhCsefthey cooked to Sofftog fat, gnd called, them 
jt&ftjagen,* 'tor maagbommm.* 

1 ate* on,«the Britkh.&iding that b? looting 1 oqr cattle 
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JSaey could get fresh meat for nothing, \gece no longer lapsed 
*to be content with fcujly beet They then, like, ourselves, , 
.killed oxen’ and sheep; but, unlike us, were very wasteful 
witirlt. Often, in the camping {daces they had vacated, 
we found the remains of half-eaten # oxqn, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry. „ * V . 

But* I shall not go further Into this patter.* I leave $t,* # ‘ 
to other pens to describe Jiow the British looted our property, 
wantonly killed our cattle, and devastated our fanpl. In 
the course of this narrative my intention is to mention only • 
those cases which X saw with’my own eyes. The reader, 
perusing thep, may well pause in surprise, and. cry out, 

“ Can such things .be possible ? ” To such a fcuestioh I havb 
only one answer — ** They actually occurred, and so my only 
course is to secord them.” . •. 

But enough* of these digressions. Let* me return ip my 
proper subject — the story of my owh experiences and doingfc 
in the great struggle which ^ook place tfetween Bqer and 
Briton. * ’ » . 

As I have already said, I had been commandeered, and; 
together with the other burghers of the*,JIeilbron com- 
mando, had just readied Harripiith, on the* road to the 


south-eastern frohtier. , . * ^ v . 

During; our stay mere the othercommandos, in obedience 
to Commando law, joined island we proceeded tq elect 
a Comjnander-in-Chief. • The Conmaanda$ts present mn 
Steenekamp, of Heilbron ;AjfBwiiie I^mibaard,of *Vredel: 

C. J. de Vflliers, oLHarrispitR ; Hans >iand&, of Be^eR^ra; 
Marthinus Frinsloqt of Winburg j andC.tielpf ICrponts^ad; 
The result of thevotingwas that Bi^pdoo waspbesimdfle 
the sdpreme conpiand * / *• ■», , - ' -•* ; -;t * 


the supreme command. -•*. ; -;t 

**Then burghers.©# W^bur*' -selected 
as thffr Conmjpidant He fulfilled ish dss&to 
until he was made a prisoner df wjr. Thkha£penea>$#n 
he was leading a cdttrageeu| attack atPaardebeig m mder 
. , tojdieve General Piet Cronie.* * f • . V. 

. From Harrismith oitf .. ocyium^rod|b' . adVaaqe<| .to. within 
six miles of the Natal^-F ree State frontier, and camped hot 

V . 
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far from Bezuidenhoutspas, in the Drakensberg. This ini- 
Tposing range of mountains, which then formed the dividing’ 
line between Boer and British territory, slopes down gently 
iafp^he Free State, bnt on t£e Natal sideis very ptegnjcjui 
precipitous. 

Tbe day after we bad ejected our Commander-in-Chiel 
I /was sent by Commandaijt Steenekamp, witb a small 
•detachment of burners, to the Natal frtmtier.^ 1 saw 
nothing of the English there, for they had abandoned all 
their jwsitions on the frontier shortly before the beginning 
of the war. When I returned in’ the evening I found that 
tbfebnrghers had tboSen me, in my absence, as Vice-Com- 
mandant.; under: Commandant Steenekamp. * 

It was at five o’clock cm the afternoon* of that day— the 
nth of October, 1899— that the time, wfech the ultimatum 
allowed to England, expired. The British had hot complied 
With«the* Jenns which .the South African Republic de- 
manded— thetirije for negotiations had passed, and war 
had actually broken otrt. * r . * *, • 

Op this very day martial law’ was proclaimed by the 
Govern m ents - of tils ’two Republics, and orders were given 
to occupy tire passes on the Drakensberg.* Commander-in- 
jChief Prinslotr'despatched Steenekamp that night to Bezuid- 
enhoutspas. Eastwards* from there _ 4 he following com- 
toaimiss^ patoes :— Eothaspas wds 'to 'be 

Occupied by the corjpmando fr8m VVede ; Van Reenen’s Pass 
by the comibatoibS' from Hjurismith ana Winbaig; and 

Kroonstad. Westwards^ 
fcbei&rjhers fromBtfthlehem weretoguard OEviefshoekpas, 
- r Ctoamaadhttb ?Sfeflftejcamp whs Vtery fit flbt and 

was wnabto to aet bul ; * he %ccbrdin^y ordered me tq take 
tos.ftaef and to* proceed forw^Sfe 1 with six bfmdred bdrghess. 
’ AMtoagh f mif Onfy to OOVhr sflb iriileS, it*cost die cbn- 
skfesahte fhpflgbt to amngeeverythlhgx satisfactorily. 
• Thrnwks d^e tothte fact that real discipline di^ not exist 
>rUrng*tbfc b u rghers.* As^t^e twar proceeded, however, a 

* A VktorCoSftaaadriwtit bas.no 'duties tdfulfjj so fang as iSt 
Conuftamdant is himMH iric^mp&iki at for workj , 

• ”• *3 * 
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bineefs at Better Station on the zSth of October, „wben 
< Jonson, a burgher of "Harrismith, was* kii!ed-*-the earliest 
victim in ourfight for* freedom — this was the febt lighting « 
*- .the Free Staters had seen. * *• " ’ ’ . • « 

We occupied kopjes which formed a large semicircle to 
the west of the railway between Ladysmith and Dandle. 
Our onljtgun was*placedon |fie sifi^ of a high kop on our „ 
we&telh, wing. Our men did hbfi number hlore. than a* 
thousand — the other burghers hatl ren&ained behind- as a 
rearguard at Bested Station. '» - *• 

With three batteries of guns the £nglish^ inarched to die 
attache, the troops leading the way, the gpns some distance 
behind. A deafening cannonade was opened - on <u§ by the 
enemy’s artillery, at ar range oi abdht *4,5®° yards. Our 
gun fired a few shots in return, bdt was Soon silenced, and 
we had to reft\pYe, ihlroini|s position. ar ms wore bur 

onlyweapOhstor theremjdnder of£hb contest. « * * c 

The ^English at qhcelbegan Ipa usual' to jittack our flanks, 
but they j!id )no&' attempt |b<gbt round our. wings. f * Their 
object appeared tp be to keepus ^b stnall parties, "so that 
we should W finable to ccaicenirst^'li'Mfee force anywhere. 
Meanwhile the troops whjch were jnakkig die attack 
^ puslftd on closer pn^ bloser to ns! Tte b^ntqr was of suefi 
** a nature that they were able tb gat .jtnfite near .to us without 
coming under our fire,^fof |»al" fic^lf'^cn^other inequal- 
ities of theground affordedtfiem ex<^ll€^t jeover. But when 
they did show thenas^ves they c weie'bif^by^ndh a frightful 
and unceasing fire that they pould sot approach neare^thap, 
\wo hundred paces froratmr lines... • ‘^'y ^ ^ • . 

The bnmt of thS attack \fraa borne by : tl»^rarghers team 
Kroonstad, who, under* Con^nandafit 'Net, formed our 
wfsteni'wing. More to tlfc^fiast, wfhele I flfifsidS 'jhO; out 
men had less to endure? But everyVburgbery tyherever, he 
mighfrbe, fought with the greatest courage; Ajithott^th^re 
were some who fell killed orwoucdSd, there wuano tiffs, of ‘ 
yielding' throughout the $h6le ( battle, < and. every^ofife of' fair 
-^Knitions westiccesefullyhda. * 

* Wat£r<onnea. 

- afc 0 
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, Tifi^three ojdockip the afternoon, we kept up our rifle fire , 
on the English, and thbwe ceased, fer ? the enemy, realizing 
the impossibility .of driving us Out of our positions, withdrew 
to Laflysmith. Shortly afterwards we were able to g<fbver 
the battlefield. «There Were not many dead or wounded to 9 
be seen but burghers who had been Sta^oned on o the high 
.kop previously lpentio^id hid seen the English remove 
c fheir wounded during flit. engagement, " * 

We •ourselves .had’ eleven men Med and twenty-one 
v wounded, of. whom * two* subsequently died. This loss 
touched us deeply, yet it was*encourajgmg to notice that it 
had not the effect & disheartening a, single officer or burgher. 

“Just a» the tattle began Mr. A, P.^Cronje arrived on the 
scene. . lie had tern nominated by the President as Vecht- 
generaal, and taken, mgr Ike; cwnmarid.*from Vice- 
Genersd G % J. de TOe^s. . ^fe was molt Ostfhl m this en- 
gagement. *When it wasbverl agteed with hiayn thinking 
that* our forces ,were'too we^ : to phrsfe the:. retreating 
English fcfcops. As sotm *as' I wai 4 mtb lfave my 
posithm it gave me great pleatufe'to shak^ hands with him, 




If wab'jjleasatjt to ^^tajaS Vechtgeneraal-rhe was -the 

of 1165 and 1866. jfeh&d Reached, tfe age of sixty-six 
years, an age when it » very hard for-a man,tq have to 
stand the strain which the duties of a Vechtgeneraal feces- 
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Nicholson’s # Nek 

W 9 0 

O NTO, thfe 29th of October we retained oar positions 
at Rietfontein. On that date General Joubert 
joined us.witka portion of the Transvaal commandos. On 
his arrival it was settled that the Transvaalers should pro- 
ceed to the north of iadysmith and occdjjy positions on the 
east of Nicholson^ Nek, ^Ist the Free Stasis were to go 
to the wesf ahd north-w^rof that town. 

* A party of burghers, pnder Commandant Nel, of Krodn- 
a tad, were ordered to station themselves <pn a kpp with a 
flat, to£, called Swartbooiskop, 1 an horn: and a half to the 
south of Nicholson's Nek. After the Rattle which was 
fought on the 30th of November this kop was christened bv 
us little Majuba. 

Just after sunrise on the 30th of November the roaring 
of can&on came to our ears. The sound caftie from the 
extrema and o£ our position where the Transvaalers were 
stationed. jNo sooner did we hear it than the ord ef to off- 
^addl^’waa given. I myself asked Commandant Steene- 
kampr.Mtlm had arrived the previous day from Bezuiden* 
houtspas, to go to* General Croup’s laagdr, about two miles 
distant,” and to request him to advance to where the firing 
was ta^ng t^aie. f 0 this fcqifest General Group acceded, 
and Conunandant Steeoekamp^weAt there with three hun- 
dred men, ofVhom l was ante. Our way Iqd past the kop 
to jBe* south* of Nieholsmi’i Nek. What a sight met our 

* About md^adies ^distance reckoned by average pace of ridaen 
horsf-inx miles an hour. . . ” 

it 
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c The kop was .occupied by the English. ■ . „ v 

■ This must be ascribed to the negligence of Commandant 
Nel, who had prders to guard the kop. He excused himself 
by assuring us that he had been under the impression^tbat 
one of his Veldtcomets and a nupiber of burghers were 
occupying the hill. . < 

What could we do now ? 0 _ "<■ 

Commandant Steenekamp and I detided thht we niust • 
storm the hill with th^dhree hundred men whom wp had 
at our disposal. Apd this we did, and were sufficiently 
fortunate to capture the northern point of the kop. 

On reaching the summit we discovered that the B ritfsb 
troops occupied positions extending foom the southern point 
to the middle of the mountain. < v 

' The enemy, the foment we appeared on the ridge, opened 
a heavy rifle fire upon us. We.^answere<^avith as severe a 
fusillade as theirs. Whilst we w^re shooting, ^twenty of 
Commandant Nel’s men joined u& and helped us to hold 
our ground. When we had been engaged inthif way for 
some time we sa*g that the only possible course wa$ to 
fight our way from} position to position towards the English 
lines. •, ■ r.. •• ■ 


I how observe^ that the mountain top wastof an oblong 
shape, extending from north to scarth f or about a;^pusamd 
paces. At the northern end, where wewere. j j ^Bri kce 
was smooth, butsomewhat furihex soulh it he^e|p|bn^ 
ami stfeny, amending very, groover. 0tmn 

situation we were thus atemri-^PI^riely .aajpied'.'to th[ 
enemy’s fire. The English, handrh^L^celimt 

positions. There %ere .^yg|p§be»> cd.wwbpd-^jihtfSc^lcraals 
scattered about from Jpmaagdie oS^thp moumiai^'to its 
southern end; rind tbise the enemy %«lw«o|Sjpied, time 
securing a great advantage.. i ] .• 

Out bullets bailed on the English, end "very shortly 
they retreated to the southernmost paint of tiy mountain. 
This gawe‘ us the chandfe jjor which we had then waiting, 
for now we could take .the sjAeadid posftigaji they had 
left ‘ • 


hi 
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Whilst ibis was’goingftn ah amusing inaident occurred. 

*A Jew cam£?upto? burgher who was lying behind a stone,* 
on a piece? of ground where bgulders^were scajce. 

•“ fUllme thatstone for half-a-crown,” whined the Jew. 

*n ^be Boe^cried {' I want itmyselfr” 

J*wifl give you fifteen shillings,” insisted the Jew. 

" • Although tiie Boer had Offer before -(possessed, anything 
• that, had men in *^alue With sugh 'surprising rapidity* at 
that moment he was anything butnjeady to drive a bargain 
with4hejew, andwithout any hesitation he entirely de- 
chned to dnbruufess. • • ' ", 

la the positionrfrom which the English had retired we 
farad S£veral*.dead and wounded men, and Succeeded in 
capturing some prisoners. * 

The enemy wine now very strongly posted at the south 
aid of the moaatjim for there were in then neighbourhood 
many Kdfflr kraals andjmge boaldersto protect them: from 
our marksmen. ^Their fire on us^becamestill more seme 
and uncasing, and their buMets whistledi and sang above 
our. heads, or flattened themselves agaii^t the stones. We 
gaVeafcdeastaegoMaswe^ to tiieir 

lilting that my soon a few white flags appeared in the 
% kr*alB ion tflbir left wmg,<und from tint quarter toe firing # 
y. ** • • 

gave the order to ceasefire anS to advance 
jny. AU ah<tic*"the En^iah biased away 
'^Oti onr*part,wi«piied witou^ But that 

»ildttg.’^n»;Very short .time white flags 
ievmQr llhMike victory was aura - 

. Bfcfeway^to^ Hy^ra . of the White flag had 
-.'iWnS^dli when j Bi tattdg Was overtl^tt the 
iKhtaed, because tile 
had 'not observed wheitheir coidrades on their left hid 
dQpev* Aaiil" Wv s tf | i i ii|rthn "T . witta^y . am w 
0& wnjjpgemeal consisted only m tnree 

h— deed nil hate ae^ra|, l|rdhty from Ktoonstad, and 
fecfy «r Mi ^jfeawfhtiMg M*te» latter 

* ClBlf ofi. * ‘ 
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under Captain. Van Bam. “the ’Police had arrived cfi. the 
battlefield during the'fightingyand had behaved m a most 
praiseworthy. manner. * ‘ ' '* t 

But I overestimate out 1 numbers, for it was not the » >hple 
of the" Heilbron -contingent that peached the firing line. 
*We h^d to leave some qf. them behind with the homes' at 
the foot «of the k«p, and theje were others who remained r 
at ‘thfe first safe position, they reached-*-st frecjuentqpeur-'* 
Venpe at that period. , c 

I took careful noje of our nuntbers when the battle was 
over, and I can state with certainty that there Were not more 
than two' hundred burghers actually engaged. 

Our losses, amounted to four Idled and^five .\youndfe<J- 
As to the losses of the English, I myself counted two hundred 
and three dead afid wounded, and there may have been 
many whom \ did not see. In regard t$«our prisoners, as 
they .marched past me four deep ^counted eigijt* hundred 
and seventeen. >*. d • 

In add^ion teethe prisoner* we also captured tyo*Maxim 
and two mountain ^guns. They, however, were out of order, 
and had not beer], used by the English.* ^The prisoners told 
us that parts of their big guns had been lost in the night, 
owiftg to a stampede of the muks "which carried them, and y 
consequently that the guns were incomplete when they 
reached thei* mountain. Shortly afterwards we lotted the 
mules with the missing part# c$ the guns. ' ' , ? . 

It w%s very lucky for us that the English deprived 

• of the use of their guns, for Itwplafied them ipf .samg 

‘footing ah ourselves, as Jt < mafi wled -than- torela Entirely 
on their rifles. Skill theu^$£Cthe advantage*©! position, 
not to mention the factual they ouWimberedkusby fear 
to ones t i *■ * ‘ - v 

* * The guns did not fconiprise the whole of our capture. : ve 
also seised a thousand Lee-Met ford rifles* twenty* cases ( of 
cartridges, ac3 «ome baggage mujpandhorae^ ■** 

The. fighting had contiqaed without interfiussiea ft«m 
nine o'clock in the«roor»ihg unffltwo in the a&s&oda. 'The 
day was exceedingly hot, and aS* there was no water to be 

H 
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obtained nearer than a. mile, from the. berg.* we suffered* 
greatiyfrbnv'thirst. .. The condition of fhrf wounded touched 
.my heart deeply. It was pitiable to hea&them cry, “ Water ! 
watgr J! ” * - * 

I ordered my burghers to carry these imfortunatecrea- 
tures ta some th&n-buslies,* which forded shelter from the 
. scotching rays of the sun. add where their doctess could 
1 Attend to thdU. .Other burghers I told off to fetch. Wa£6r 
from ouir prisoners’, canteens, to supjriy our own wounded* 
As sqph as the wounded., w® re safe ujjder the sheUer of 
•the trees I despatched a ' message to Sir George 'White 
asking him to send his ambulance to fetch than, and alsd 
to make arrangements fop the burial of his de$d t - "For some 
unexplained rea^»n, the English ambulance did not arrive 
tiH the following morning. * 

We stajfed on tlj£ mountain until sunset, aiyfcthen went 
down tp the^, laager. I ordered my brother, Piet De Wet, 

* with, fifty men of the Qpthlehem commando, to remain 
behin d and guard the kop. • „ 

We^yedched camp at eight o’clock, aad # as the mas had 
been without food jutting the whole day it £anbe imagined 
with what ddight*each watched his bout* span frizzling 
on the spit* This, with a couple of stormjagers and a tin 
oT coffee, made up. the mead, ami speedily restored them. 


They wereexempted from sentry duty that flight, and 
greatly gnjoyed their well eainecirest. 

narrative of the day r s work, I hav# only 


to^add t^ ni^ Tiunsvaal bmghers were engaged at various 
pomts*sonip eight nufes fi^^^icholson’s Nek, and suc- 
ceededin^talri^fouf iumdsed prisoners. * 

We placedtour sentries that ‘evejjting with the greyest 
•care. They wereostationed hof rally at a distance from the 

‘ but, "also doS* round ■ the "laager 
itself? ' We tfer&«esf«ciaEy^ it was negnoured that 

► Ihe £ntlish had armed the Zulus of Natal. Had this been 

‘‘Mid '* ’V 

* litetaBy, w|teh-firei men. ‘ were the* farthest oatpbsts? 
wbo»e duty it was- to agn^l by fheanB of their firts. • 
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true, it would have been necessary to exercisethe,ntmost 
vigilance to guard against these barbarians.* * 

Since the^very beginning of our existence as a nation-v 
in 1836— our people had been acquainted with blade ipees, 
and bitter had been their expeqpnce. All that our voor- 
trekkers 1 had suffered indelibly stamped on our memory. 
We wall knew <what the $ilus could do under cover of , 
darkness— their sanguipary night attacks vfere not easily ‘ 
forgottep. Their nafae of J* night-wolves " had bgen well 
earned. Also we^Free Staters iad endured mvdtfrom the 
Basutos, in the wars of 1865^ and 1867. ' * 

History had thus taught us to place Brtmdwachttn tfbund 
our label's at night, and to rec*moitre during die hours 
of darkness as well as in the day-time. '• . , 

Perhaps I shall he able to give later on a fuller account 
in these p&ges— or, it may be, in anotjar bookr-of the way 
we were accustomed toreconnoi^and of thg reasons why 
the scouting of the British so fsequenidy ended in disaster. 1 
But l cannot resist saying here that theEnglisfy only learnt 
the art of scouting during the latter part of the war, when 
they made use^pf the Boer deserters*^ “ Hand^nppets.” 

These deserters were our undoing. . > shall have a good 
deal more to gay aboutthem*before Ifiaalfy lay down my 
pen) and I shall nst hesitate toeaH themby ilek true namo— 
the name with which they will be for ever branded before 
all the nations of the worKL . - ' > 

1 % l ' . » • . '1+ I " C. 1 T 

Bioaeers. 
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T IHE Orange.Free Stgfe and the South African Republic 
held & joint touncil of war on % first of November, 
and if was then decided to lay siege to Ladysmith. 

We also agreed # fb send out a horse-commandb in the 
direction of Estcofirt. This commando, finder Vice* 
General Louis Botjia, h|d several skirmishes with the 
enemy. ,On the i$th of No^pmber he engaged an ar- 
moured tram, capturing a hundred of the %ritish # troops. 
This was General Botha’s chief exploit, aild shortly; after- 
wards he returned to camp. But I must n$ anticipate. 

On the night of the coungl of war, General Piet Cronje 
v?as sent tooccupy position to the south And smith-west 
of Ladysmith. Hefrad with him the Heilbion* burghers, 
a part of the commandos from«WmbUrg and Harrismith, 
and two* Krupp guns. On th^ foUowing*day a brush* took 
place with the enemy, who, however, spee^jly fell back on 
LaciysAith^ Oh thud, a , frSv oflltieir infantry regi- 
ments, with a thousand or fif teemhUndred mounted troops, 
and two batteries of 15 and 12 -pound Armstrong guns, 
•marched out of % town in a ^uth-westeriy^direction. 

The English brought these two gpns injo position at such 
a distance JErOnraiS that we wuld^not readi tpem with, the 
«Mau*ei*; nor tould it have been safe for us'Ho adyance 
upop them, for between tftem ^pdkus lay an open jdain, 
which w<ruld* Jjave afforded*ife &)vef. Qpe of our guns, 
which, was placed exactly irv front of the enemy, did indeed 
begin to fire ; but afty a shot or two, 4t received*so much 1 
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attentiohfcom the"English artillery $at we here ts^ipelled 
•rrjostas’at Rietfonjein— Ho desist. * jZ J « 

The British infantry &ftd cavalry dm not Show ' any .. 
exc^sive eagerness to tackle us ; "and we, on our*side, 
wiere as disinchneef to aiisf ^ufirters wi$~them. 

Nevertheless, the enemy’s ‘-Mfantry, -backe^jjp^ 
thunder of twelve guns, d&mafe an 'attempt toreaphup,? * 
but though they advanced repeatedly, they' »ert *fo* the , 
most part careful to^eep out*of range of oor fifdL When 
theyneglected this precaution,' they soon found; ttiemsdvef 
compelled to retire with loss* 

Our seepnd gun, which had b&sn placed on^a 
to the east of the ground whore tMeflgagement Was^araag . 
place, did excellent work. It effectually bmilked the enemy’s 
mounted ^foops in their repeated efforts, to outflank us on . 
that -side, uJadalsomade it inipoS9ibfe*for thy English to ( 
bring their guns farther east, so afrtocommandthe Uftg-kop. * 
They did, indeed, make gjj atfempt to" plats some' 2 guns 
between us aid Platrand, which lay to the ifoith* of oi?r 
eastern position but it was qjjsueeesSfal, for our IjCrupp 
on the 1 Utfd-kdf lat Oughtsttcba heavy #reto, bear oatoe 
ttfipps and guaflers/that theyjwere fttffeedtnretire; ' 

. We, on om parti as I have #eady «dd, tou^li%^ , 
impossibly to storm the English positions. Tb advance ' 


would have been to expqjse ottrSetoes tothefofeof tbyir 
fieovx guns, whe^asao attack toiheSoUth Vrofad *havg 
involved exposure to a crossfire from-thfe gtate <m^3atratr4- 
Altogether ft -toitot toost ensaytofectory eng^wfi&rt 
for ns both, wa$'«lSo^bd.;^aiid, -ai is 

always the case m sndt battlto, ^ittte toss p&iegt 

up a ]»rpptosR*o*f fto^ton to 
the gto^f toe aftenjooaS- 'At that hoar the 1 . 

* loss was one ldOed^ad six wrauwsH, asnong joe, iaiun; 
beingVeldfoomet Martoinus E$, o£ H^brotf. . , * . a 
,,I i«was evident that tpjBo^ish.^jaot*jp^ 


**At taUetoaped msuatoa. 
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loss, l£|f£We were unable to Ascertain iffc extent, tfy own 
6pWbrijs"that % tbey d*fr n$ lose'Very heavily.' * ^ 

’ Frbm that da§ nothing of ^kipotAdce happened "until 
l kff MataJ ; though both the Transvaalers and Free State 
burghers bad a few *^%lijMri^gith the enemy. 

During fee night of ** Long Tom,”, "the 

•tag 'TraasvaaJ, gaa, Vjhich had; been pla*$d on BUwjM§ 
fijil, had been so seriously damaged by dynamite, that it 
had to remain out of action for some ttoie. We all admitted 
Jhdt ■ dieted • ■with gra^gkill 

and prnda^e, and that die cousage of their leaders aeSm^d' 
every praise; % Y et,‘ ■ if wehad; only , befen on o^r guard, we.i 
migl^‘Bdvefb^&B, p£f t$$. stonmog party ; hut they had 

ca^hl^us u«aw|®ei Neyerthetosv the mishap taught us 4 
a useful lesson henceforth the Thpvaal Comniandants * 
were motej' strict, add their increased severity bad ait exceh 
. lenji effi^ rhUh. on the bujghem and gunners. , * * v 

Gederal Sir Red^prs Btfler had landed at Cape Town 
earjy da November, We were^now expecting ovary day 
to hear that be had assumed the chief command over the 
English anny encamped fttween Estcourt and Colenso. 
The' number <$ troops there was continually increasing 
owing to the reinforcements* which kept pouring in bom* 
overdfooceak ■' - ; ; • - <* 

Cheat things wap. ; expected •. S8r Reisers BuBer, to 

whomthfe Bo$p, byapjay $f vrords* hadjfiven a somewhat 
<%espec#ui bad not beenlongm, Ratal 

belto£jifc chaptox^Qi^ % jk ^ W r TWfTgr r about 

hisr w BfixiegHffi^^ Na£al oathe 9th of 

\4tov.^«MdM 'togpei^^-'rifjbisjjpe^bds. 

■“ '*tesm*qgjfcfa 


But: 

.toy;: to; 
against itrengejjjptojj 
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4m Appointed VecHtg^neraal 

U P thjhe.pth of December I had only Wa Vicfr 
C o m m andant, but on the morning of that day I 
a tA*iam from States-Preskfent Steyn, asking 
m&to go # tothe^tatffrOTtieras Vechtgenerdhl. 

I telegraphed 
for time to think the mat t er 
° ver ‘ ’.^J^ ^^uthi I should have much preferred to 
n^ofti lhrou^i the aampaiga as a private burgher. 

a**®* *%■*&» caste another tele- 
tlfe traj^pm^Mr. A. a'namber of the 

““ * ftan. whom Impeded greatly 

H« aged me not to 
^ once to the 

i* . However, 



my 
tahall 

y;^S^'^iky .staff,- at 
1 V.*!® oSy ? iinfy to Bloemfontein. A 
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special train, provided by the Transvaal authorities, at the . 
request of my Govesiiment, ^was wanting for d 5 , and we . 
started without a moment’s delay. As we journeyed pn, 
v the conductor would sometimes as^ me whether I should 
like to stop at such and such % station, but my answer was 
always : * , 

1 ‘ No*! pp i hurry on 1 ” 

But when v^<$pt a&,far as Viljoen’s Drift, there was an 
end to my “^^^t train ! ” la spite of the Govertxnent’s 
orders that I w&^to be sent forward without delay, I had * 
to Wait six hours, and then be content to travel as an ordi- 
nary passenger. 

At Bloemfontein w€ found everything ready for us, and 
at once started on our journey of sixty, pr seventy 'miles to 
MagersfonttSn, where we arrived oA December the 16th. 

During the time I had spent in tijiyelling, three important 
engagements had taken place, namely .those o£ Colenso, 
Magersfontein and Stormbefg. At Colenso, the 'English 
had suffered heavy losses, and ten guns had fallen into our 
hands. Magersfontein also had cost them dear, and there 
General Wauchcfpe had met his fate,; white at Stormherg 
seven hundred qf them had beeh taken prisoners, and thre$ 
of their bigjruns had been capttffed.byus. - 

At Magersfontein were six or seven thousand Jran3vaal 
burghers under General Piet Gronje, with General Rey 
as secSnd in. command. Thug it fell to my lottojake ova: 
.the command of the FrgerStaters. The Gomnmrjder-in 
Chief of these Frge State burghers, as? well as oUtfeose who 
were camped round Kimt>erfey,« v^ts Mr. €. J.’ Weasels ; 
Mr. JE. R. Grobler commanded at Ccdesberg, add Mr. J . H, # 

, Olitoer at Stormberg. # vjt 

1 apart my first few days at Magersfontein in organizing 
the Free St s &6 burghers. When this task Fad'b&n accom- 
plished, general De la Rey an$ I asked GWeral dronje’s «-■ 
permission ‘to take fifteen Jnutdrdtl mem and ‘carry on 
o*perations in thet Erection of Hopetown and be Aar with 
. the intension 1 of w^akigg Lord Methuen’s railway corainu- * 
mcations. But Cronje woulcChear rfothing/of the scheme. 
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Say What we would, there was no moving fiim. He abso- 
lutely-refused to allOw fifteen hundred of his men to leave 
their ppsifions at Magersfontein, unless tha Government 
found it impossible to procure that number of burghers 
from><pJsewhere.« Thus #ur plan came to nothing. 

Shortly afterwards D8 la Rey was sent to the commandos 
at Colesber^ mid I succeeded him in th% command of the 
•Transvaalers at*Magersfontein. The Goverhtnejih tfien put. 
General* Wessels in sole command M Kynberiey, and gave 
General* Cronje the chief "command Free State 

busghers at Magersfontein. Jhus it was llfat I, as Vecht- 
generaal, Jiad to receive my orders from Crohjg. I had the 
following Coftirhandant^under me : Dfi Preez, of Hoofstad ; 
Grobler, of FaUresmith ; D. Lubbe, o4 Jacobsdal ; Piet 
Fourie, of Bloemfontein ; J. Kelt and Jordaan, $f Winburg ; 
Ignatius Ferreird,# of Ladybrand ; Paid de Villiers, of 
Ficksburg’ ;• Du Plessis^and, subsequently, Commandant 
Diederiksj of Bosh^f. * 

The English had entrenched themselves at the Modder 
River, we at Magersfontein. There was 'little or nothing 
for us to do,arki*yet I never had a more troublesome tipie 
in my life. 1 had aH the*Transvaalers under my orders, 
in addition to the burghers*of the Free State, agd the posi- 
tions whifh l had to inspect ^very day extended over a 
distafi^pf-fifteen miles from* end to end. I had to listen 
to constant complaints ; one <$f the officers would say that 
he could. not hold out against am attack if it were delivered • 
at sucE andsuch a ppmt ; another, that h^iad not sufficient 
troops with him, not to mention other remarks Which Were 
, nonsensicallh tile extreme . ’ m , • • ' m % 

. In fheVmeantftae, me enemy wa% shelling our positions • 
.unceasingly., Nm aNday passed but ttfo of^thdr Lyddite 
guns drof^e^lh^ amongst u& Sbmefrmas not more 
than»lour or ^Ve Reached ns in thqtwenty-f ouj hours ; at 
other tiroes ^om fifty ^o tigO» Mmdred, and once as*inany 
as fourhimdrfedt»and thirty^six; ; # . 

‘ ras]»tecdthi$, we had out lew mishaps. Indited, I can 
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only remember three .instances of any one being hurt by 
the shells. A young burgher, while nding behind a ridge 
and thus quite hiddeh trom the enemy, was hit Sy a bomb, 
and both he and his horse were blown to atoms. ‘This 
•youth was a son of Hr. Gideon van fonder, a member of the 
Executive Council. ’ Another* Lyddite shell so sdVreroly 
wounded two brothers, nailed Wolfaard. P^tchefstrocftn , 
.burghefs, that we almost despaired of their lives. Never- * 
theless, theyrecoverecfc* I do not want to imply that the 
British ArtiUeiry Were poor shots. Far from it** Their ^ 
range was very*good, and, as they had plenty of practice * 
every day,, shot after shot went home. I ascribe our 
comparative immunity to a Higher Power," which averted 
misfortune from us. » 

1 had no£ been long at Magersfontdn before 1 became 
convinced that Lord Methuen was raostAinlikely to make 
another attack on our extensive positions. .1 said ribthing 
of this to any of the burghers, bvft on m£rethan one occa- 
sion, I told General Cronje wdat I thought about thd matter. 

“ TftC enemy,’* I repeated to him oyer and over again, 

“ will not attaclrus here. He will flank us.” But Gnonje 
would not listen'tome. * z . 

The presence «of women in our laager was a great hm< 
drance to yie in fiiy work. Indeed, I -opened .a corre- 
spondence with the Govemipent on the matter,, and begged 
them to forbid it. But here again my efforts no&w un- 
availing. Later on, we shall see in what a; predicament 
« the Republican laagers , were placed through the tolo&tion 
of this irregularity. . ■ ■ 

Meanwhile, the inevitable rfesulfe of Crcmje’s policy 
becatqe more $nd more gpperent to me, ancTbefore long , 
* we "had to suffer for Jps obstinacy m k&ping us to our 
trenches and scfytnBsJ* 

■ A shelter-mound of earth aOd b^l^ns. 
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CHAPTljF V 

The Overwhelming forces of 
Lord Roberts 

I SPEEpILY kjjscoverid the object which the English 
had in view in taking such advanced positions and in 
bombarding Magersfpntein. They wished* to give us the 
impression that they ;vere able to attack us at any moment 
and so to ktefp us tied to # our positions. In the meantime 
they were making preparations in another direction, for the' 
movement Tghich was really intended— namely, the advance 
of Losd Roberts with his overwhelming force. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Piet De Wet (find before him 
Commandant H. Sehorman), had plenty of work given them 
by the English* But GeneraMDe k Rey had been so success- 
ful that he had prevented feord Roberts* notwithstanding 
the enormbus numbershe commanded, from crossing the 
Orange idlest Norvaispont, arid had thus forced him to 
take the Modder River route. 

kord#Hbberts would have fouijd it more convenient to 
have crossed the Orange River, for the railway runs through 
Norvaispont Yet h*ad he, attempted it, lie would have 
fared as badly as Sir $edvers Buh§r did in Natal Qur 
positions at Colesherg'and to fee horth of tfie river, were 
exceedingly strong. He was wise, thfrefare, in tus decision 
to n^rch over the unbroken plains. 

It was now, .is 1 had foreseen, that the EnglSh renewed 
their flanklne tactics. ^ ( * 4 
Osh the*nfi>*of fekuary/i^oo. a strong contingent of* 
mounted troops* under General French, mod from the 
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camps at Mddder River and Knedoesberg. This latter was 
a K<q> on the Riet River, about tw^ve ndl^ totheeastof 
teeirmaipsgamjv* * ^ /. • f. ■ 

At ten o’clodc in the morning, General French started. 

to pro- 

treops. As»I stoad o#the ridges of Mfigersfontein^I 
J* 8 . ' ^ toio^ down upon the En^sh camps- and I sdw 
that it would be shoer madness to pit three^undred and 
fifty men against General Fren^i’s h^ge foree. Actordmdy 
I asked that one hundred aj»d fifty name takers and two 
guns might be placed at my disposal. This request. u how- 
eveiywas refused, mid so i had t<fproc«e4With^ them. 

K^oesberg that afternoon, we found 
mat the English had already taken possession of the hill. 
Tbjy werl stationed aiits Sbuteem bad nearly 
complete^ » hD! ? ifiin *a$t % west 

Thm camp was situated on thb Riet. RiVer, whicTflowi " 

Sl^^st 1 ^^ Tlie^enemy %o 

whilst chi the wsstthey occupied "'-a. ravine, which descended 
from the mountain to the river *. 

Commandant Froneman anfe I determined td - aionh 'tee 
berg without a rndment^s delay* Wefr^ached the foot of the 
mountain in safety-/ -and hafo wa iewA oOf-nfsSght of tee 
English But rt vfra* Imp ossible to Station 
^d t gave orders teat my teen should-cKhte the mountain’ 
We succeeded in reaching thfe ^emnat/^ w^ unab^ to 
get wrthir sra hundredjpaces of t^ en^y/ gwhlg to the’ 

seventy of teen- fi» firm# behind tU tmewm v*A£d So 
W&remainert «lwn> orfe. »» "*.+3 u. *»«' , <• 


Wecremained 
then 

our hones' '• ~ • . 

A General French was inpossessicHi of the river,**?: had 
to rate sO»ut four xmles bdore^we could bb^r any water * 
« E»ty tbe fijowmg teomjng we, agate ewcupted ^W 
positfons we hag held on the previous&enlng. . A^telfe 
under a severe rifle fire, we teen rushed horn potato 


.■t'aasd, 

vte'^ieff 

V * J ’u‘ .f 
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position, and ailastwere Ally three Jpmdred paces from 
the enemy. Ahd now*! was forced to resLcontent with the 
ground w$ hSd gained, for with jmly thtee bundged and fifty 
maid dare not risk a further advance, owing to the strength 
of the enemy's position » 

The previous day I had askqi General Cronje to send me 
reinforcement^, and I had to ddtay die advance until their 
arrival, _ In a. very stfbrt time a small party of buyers 
made their appearance They badofcwo field-pieces with 
them. anS were ipder thef command ol Major Albrecht 
We placed thegussk positiqp and trained than on the 
English ... v ,.. ■ .. v . ' r- 

With th^jsecondi shot ifk had found our range ,* while the 
third found.*ts nfl&rk ip the wall, so that # it was not long 
before the engmy had t° abandon that belter To find safe 
cover . they ware tested to retreat some bundled paces 
But we*gaifi*d little ijy Hus, for the new positions of the 
English were quite as good as three from which we had 
driven jthfru, and, moreover, w%re almost»«out of range of 
our guns And we were .unable .to ‘bring our field-pieces 
any^ _ v ‘ ^feN^posed 

■AST‘“ ... * _ .... ;;™«M»guns 

which had ofi ibe river bank to the South 

Up gfi a tewifes 6re ; tm: our guns, 
but we dotosslhe river, .to seek protection 

^i'.^«|s%7C4..;de^pat{hed ifipwd Fnmtman 
to holdsthe. Ike skit 1 **“* a * '*• to 

the river ciusykgLoul.tfafe order 

he e. bHvy fkm^the CTany’s western 

ykg,^ehj«^;lE^*ki:k' ffce mefcikhed ravine,, hot 

Once tboti ? piade*it impassible for 

him toymfat ;■■■ V V'v^ ' 

Ikckred? • A Mcoq, lmver- 
dead to the' 
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ground in the mids£ of the mefa. It was already half-past 
four, and we began to ask ourselves* how the affair would 
end, ' At tig? juncture I received a report frofti % burgher, 
whom I had placed on the eastern side of the mouatainto 
watcji the movements of the English at |h e Modder River. 
He told me that a mountain cflrps, eight hundred to a 
thousand men strong, was approaching us vjjith two guns, 
with cthe intention, as it appeared,* of outflanking, us. L £ 
also learnt that eighty of my men had retreated* I had 
stationed them th&t morning on a hillock three mfibs to the 
east of the mountain, my object being to prevent General 
French from surrounding us. * *. 

It now “became necessary to <Sieck th#> advance of this 
mountain corps., But how ?. There were only thirty-six 
men at my disposal. The other burghers were in positions 
closer to the enemy, and I could not withdraw them without 
exposing them too seriously to the bullets of* the English. 
There was nothing for it, but that I with my thirty-six 
burghejs should attack the force which threate^e^ us. 

We rushed down the mountain and jumping on our 
horses, galloped against the enemy. When we arrived at 
the precipice which falls , sheer from the mountain, the 
English were jlready so nea^^at our only* course was to 
charge them. , , • • 

In front of us mere was a plain which extended for some 
twelve hundred paces to the foot of an abrupt rise in the 
groufid. This we fortunately reached before the English, 
although we were exposed aH the wayto the, fire of their 
guns, Rut . even when we gained ttjjp • |ifts''( 4 w%'w^ , e little 
better off,as it was too low to givers cover; The English 
ware scarcely more thanfoiy* hundr^l paces ftomus. Ib^ 
dfemounted afid. pperjetf aheayy fire. For ten. or .fifteen 
minutes we successfully kept thenj back. Then the . sun 
wefSt dowp f and to my great relief the endtay # moved 
away in^ the direction of their^ comrades ofi^the mountain. 
I ordered 1 all my men* fr#n\ |heir positions, withdrew 
*to the spot where we had encamped the previous night. 
The burghers wejp exhausted* by hunger and -thirst, for 
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they had had nothing to eat except the provisions which 
they had brought in.thfey - saddle-bags from the laager. 

That evening Andreas Cronjd — the ‘General’# brother- 1 -, 
joined Us with two hundred and fifty men arid a Maxim* 
Nordenfeldt. * «- 

When'the sun rose on ^he following day, the veldt was 
cleaf of the enemy, general Flench had (hiring the* night, 
retreated to headquaHeis. What losses he’ had suffered 
I am unaljje to say^' burs amounted ft* seven wounded and 
tyro killed. ’ : ; 

Our task here was how ended, and so we returned to 
Magersfontein. 

The following ifibming a large force a^ain left the English 
camp and took t9e direction of the Koffiefontein diamond 
mine. ' General Cronje immediately ordered me to take a 
force of' four htmttfbd and fifty men with a KrtrpP a»d a 
, Ma^im-Nbrddifeidtj arid to drive back the enemy. At my. 
request, Commandants Andfeas Cronjej PietFourie, Scholten 
and Lubtie fojned me, and that evening We tamped quite 
close tb the spotWhere the English force Was stationed 1 
Early ‘hiefofe, ."dmaanciy had made any 

movement,; we^tartedfor Blauwbank, 1 and, having arrive^ 
there, we t©pk up our positions. Shbrthr afterwards the 
fight began ; it was confined entirely to tne artill^y. 

We soon saW that we. should h%ve to deal with the whole 
of Lord Roberts’ force, for there it was, advancing in. the 
direction ,of Paardehbergt Drift'. It was thus clear ^that 
Lofd Rbberts had not feat his troops tb Koffiefontein with 
the intentidK/of proceeding by that route tg Bloemfontein, 
but that his object had tiefin to divide our forces, so as to 
march vta.Paardehbeig*s DrfetofeeCaipitidp * . V v 

I accordingly ^th<|rew Wife three*hundred and fifty of 
the burghers in ^he direction of Koffiefor&ein, and then jiid 
my commando as best I could. The remainder of the men 
— about a hundred ifr nujnbear-I placed under Commandant 
. Lubbe, giving han grdets to paodSfcd in a (Erection parallel^ 
to tite advance of the Erfghsh, who noy were nearing 
In t£e district of TacobsdaL 
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Paardenbeqfs 6rift* and to keep'admen eye onjt^ar move- 
ments. It was a large force that £nbbe haq^'WSkb*, It 
pohsisted chiefly df ‘mounted troops ; bpt theiapPre also 
.nine' hr ten batteries and a conyoy of light mule‘wag- 
'g&W*. ? ‘ \ * * * *, . 

t 1 taught that as General Cronje was opposing them in 
front, duty%as to keepr myself yi hiding $nd to recon- 
noitre. * ' * 

I wished to conuoatoicate with Generdf Cronje ifef ote the 
English troopj came up to hint* and with this object T sent 
out a despatch nder. Thu man I chose for the mis£on 
was Commandant G. J. Scheepjrs— wKose •nfinuvlater hi 
the war was on every man’s lips for his 1 exploits in*C$pe 
Colony, but whq then was only the head pf our heUbgrapti 
corps. I informed General Cronje nr my message that the 
"Eng^h, wko had been stationed at Bfeuwbanl$, had uiMfe 
a move in the direction of Paardenbetg’a DrifS? aod I 
advised him to get out of their i&ad as quickly as h&coujd, 
for they numbered, according to my oomputatibm forty or 
'fifty thousand men. * * * * . 

, I thought it wise to give Cronje this |idvice* on 
of the women and children in our camps, who might easily 
prove the cause of disaster. 4 * When Scheepers returned 
he told me what rMy General Cronje had made. It is from, 
no laick ofrespect tor the General, whom I hdd in the highest 
honour as a hero incapable of fear, that 2 set down what he- 
said.-* It j» rattier trim a Hah to give 3d proof wf hfs Un- 
daunted couraae that I quote his words.- «. * $ . * , . 

“ Are you & %M of firings like that ? ** Hedged, udjito 
Scheepemhad^ven raymaraag^ 4*JH$k you^go aad’StaMg 
them down. apd catdi**b«*i*wl«a tbiyflgb*’ • 1 

%i Paardfinberg’ s grift them fMtoMgfdfctk fet ter s ’* 
ca s that stood&pdrt the ttfim. w t%oe camps' 
them was > class pf burghers trim mtk mt hteetwnfb in 
actual fighting, These men , called by 
correspond' to the %o8m ‘t«cmcikW$nia«fe.P. I m&M 
these burghers t^witbdrlfc to p spot tup 
there, where ther«.was store •gtujgy, Hut betoti.AS na>f. 

' « 
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consisting of.twen*y*r 
t^irtyy^ggSns, yras^orpj^se<f and taken.. 

In tl^j^S^une, keejjiag myhtde^cflmmando entirely 
conceded**, spied out the enemy’s movements. 

*' On jthe'xfith pf Eefen uuw, I thought I saw a cha5oe*of 
dealing .^ft^sBective blow at Lord. Roberts. Some proven 
wag^nsj . quoted by #., large Convoy, wfre passmV tjy, 
foiWingin-the wake df the British troops. I asked asysdf 
whether. it jvaStpjsssijWe for metocaJjtdje it then and*there, 
aqd,<apag^fc>fhe.r oiirldltrin tftat it was oufrof^he question. 
With‘:sp teijwy C^’i^;«aetay’s4x«<^s ia the neighbourhood, 
the ris^would have'been too great. I, therefore, jtill kept 
m hldi^^wa^^y^djitee hundred and fifty burghers. 

i reipafoed wh®® I was. throughout die next day ; but in 
thf^y^fo^L.aaw the convoy camping near Bl^uwbank, 
justMp die west of.^hp Riet River. 1 also observed Jhat 
•the great&'patt oftoetroops had gone forward with Lord \ 
Roberts^"- ‘ V'* - v ■ 

. (Q^ftisr Ath l etid kept hidden; for th e Ehgttah army had 
no^ yet'moved.md of catnp. l|jie troops, as I learnt after- 
warfis. 'were a wast^' the arrival ©f cohlmua ^ioqi Belmont 
Station. ^ -V?- 

fito att^edthe;<rihvqy«cia : die flank. 

. The wefo guarding it 

; offered a Stoot t^M£an^. 3ri£h<n2vh t>MV WRl« Wi'thr>ii<' any 
\guns-r 
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whilst General Fourie, whoia-T had ordered to Attack’ the 
camp on the south, had taken several" prisSners and afew 
water-cart so 

We remained that night in our positions. . Use ‘small ■ 
' number of burghers I had at my disposal anade fit impossible 
for me to surround the English camp. •*«•*'. ' ■ 

c To our great Surprise, the following morning, we saw°that 
the English had gone. About tweifty soldiers had* how- 
ever, remained befyfcfti we found them hidden^ along the 
l>anks of the Rief 1 River at a short distance froilr the convoy. 
We also discovered thirty-six Kaffirs on a ridge aboutthree 
miles away. As to the enemy’s^ camp, it was entirely de- 
serted. Oijr booty was enormous, apd® consists! ^f 'two 
hundred heavily-laden waggons, and *feleven or twelve 
, water car^s and trollies. On some ofdhewaggopswiS found 
klinfcers, 1 jam, milk, sardines, salmon,* Bases ©fcorhecLbeef , 
and other such provisions in great variety. Other® waggons „ 
were loaded with rum ; and still others contained oats and 
horse ^provender pressed into bales. In addition to these 
stores, we took one field-piece, which the Foglish'had left 
behind. It whs, .indeed^ a gigantic capture ; the only 

Ourprisoners toldus that columns from Belmont might 
be expected at hny moment. Haf theSe arrival we.'should 
f have been unable to hold out against them. [ . \ . 

* Bv some means'©^ other ft was necessary ' get the 
prolusions away. not that*^ we*iBi thian m any great need * 
of them ourselves, but because? we ^new that Lord* Roberts 
would be put & a grave difficulty iihe IbstjUl this "food. 

I did not lose a moment’s tiifce,*but at once orderedthe 
$Mghers to doad 

and to inapan.- Jt e^ nece^ary to'reltad tSewaggons, 
foj^thfeEngjish troops hadm&de useof rixe^cdfttenfa tooaild , 
sckanzes ;= and excellent ones the ^xbvisfioM AJwi made. . ; 

The loading of the wa^ons'was^simi^e^ loug^ bat. when 
it came to inspanmng W was another, matter! ' „The Raffir 
driven atogfeJtenew when eac|» span had to be-placed, and 

* Biscuits/ c 

“ 4 « 
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tfiei^w^re only tfiirty*six Kaffirs left. But*hereihe fact 
that every ( Bdbr is Jijm^elf a handy conductor and driver- of 
waggons, tbfd In our faVbur. Eonsequdhtly w* did’ not find 
it bfeybnd our power to get the waggons on the move, it 
was,Jiowever, very tedious work, for how could any of 
us' be Aire that we were *not placing the after-oxen in* front 
anflthe foreaoxen b^und? “fhere was. Nothing l^ft fpr.it 
*6utto*turh out the bfest spans of sixteen oxen that we^eould, 
ruid theiyto arrange them in the way*%hat struck us* is being 
;niost suitable. • It was all dftne in the mdfet hurried manrfer, 
for our one idea was to be off *s quickly as possible. 

-Even when we had started our troubles werqmot at an 
end!', l*hp wagghns woul3 have been a hard pqJJ. for sixteen 
oxen properly afranged ; so that it & net surprising that 
our id-sorted teams found the work almost bgyond their 
strength. Thus it*hgppened that we took a very long time 
to covdifthVfirst few miles, as we had constantly to be stop- 
ping* to re-arrange the o&en. But under the supervision 
of Comrpiaifciant Piet Fourie, wiiom I appointed CoAductor- 
in-Cfiaef, ^natters improved from hour to hour. 

After a short time 1 issued orders that the convoy should 
proceed over ^Comefontein to Edenberg. *4 then divided 
*y burghers mto twoparttes ; the first, consisting of two 
hundred men with the Knipp gun,, I ordered 40 proceed 
with tjte-fcdnv^s-'thfe second, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty men ^th the Maxim-Nerdenfeldt, : I took under my 
own o«m|paandi vaad set out mfch diem in the direction of 
Raft®ddhbwg*s--®kifjt.'i ,'V 

My spie^fead informed me that there wgreVsome fifty or 
axty E^feli troops-pouted about eight miles from the spot 
•where Wfe had captuyd the ccnvpy. We made oui^^ay 
towanas them.ana wfienwevwreata^lisUnceof about three 
thousand ysefdg, I seat’d little note to their pfficer? asjdng 
him* ^'surrender. It .yna impossible for his. troops to 
. escape,- ^or tiis^jjpund themselves threatened on ^wee sides. 
' The sun "bad just gone dowd*when my despatchTride^ 
reache&the E ngli ito camp ; jtad the Officeryn d gmm a n d was 
notlpng in sending himjik reply, accompanied by an orderly. 
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“ Are you. General JDe Wet ? the, orderly asked me. 

I am,” replied I. - •/. . 

“ J$y officer in command, ’Ihe said in*a polite hat deter- 
mined voice, “ wishes me to tell you that we ar! % gpod 
hundred men strong, that we are $r & U provided with food 
and ammunition, and that wejhold a strong positkjnia some 
houses fcnd kraals. Every moment we are gxpecting ten 
thousand mar from Belmont, and we%e waiting here with 
the sole*purpose of conducting them to head Robertg.” 

Fallowed him t$> speak without interrupting jhhn ; hut 
when he had finished, I answered him in quite asdetermioed 
a voice as.he had used to me. * * * . 


“ 1 will give you just enough titfte to get hack and, tout^-U 
your officer Hr command that, if be does «not sunrender! at 
oncer, I shall shelf him and storm hispgsition.. He yill be 
allowed exSfctly ten minutes to make uj\,his mind— thentke 
white flag must appear.” ; , . \ 

“ But where is your gun ?* tire orderly a^jmd* ln.«sf8y 
I pointed to the Maxim-Nirdenfeldt, which stood a few 
hundred paces behindus, surrounded by someburgh^rs. 

“ Will you give us your word of honour” he asked me 


when he caught sight of the gun, “ not°to stir from, your 
position till we.have got ten miles away ? That is the only 
condition on which we - will abandon our positions.” * 

1 again allowed him to finish, although hig demand filled 
me with the utmost astonishment. I askedmyself what sort 
of med this English officer imagined the BoerGenerals to be. 

“I demand uncopditicgiai ;Surrender,” X;thOTi 
give you ten minutes homthe moihejat jyou jhsibc*# t.;Oh 
arriving at yourcampi wheathosejteh mhh^eshav^pn^ed 

'He’ slang -toundrmi^f ga&ppsd ^ 

stones lying fr^^shof^sr " - 


fifty-right "mounted messi JTpese “bnsbti&s I desoatched 
ithat evening ioj&inihe convoy. 

* I then advance^ with my edmmarido -another iix.'ipfes. 
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with the object of watching Lord Roberts’ movements, in 
case he should send & force back to retake the convoy he 
could so.fiTspare. But the fdllowin§ Hay w»saw nothing 
except a single scouting party cdming from the direction 
of Paardenberg’e Drift# This proved to consist of the 
hundred burghers whom 1 hadLsent with Commandant Lubbe 
to*General Qfonje’s j^sistancd? I heard Trom LulJbe jthat 
^General Hrench hadmroken through, and' had in all* prob- 
ability *relieved Kimberley; and that General Cr&nje was 
retreating before Lord Roberts towards Paardeberg. I 
may say here that l was not at^ril pleased that Commandant 
Lubbe should have returned. . 

On, aocgprrt ofJLubbe’s^nformation, I decid^l to advance 
at once in the defection of Paardenberg’s Drift, and was on 
the point of doing scrwhen I received a report frqjji President 
Sfeyn. - Heiiifornfed me that' I should find at a certain spot 
that ev^nirig^ dose to Koffiefonteih, Mr. Philip Botha* with 
a reinforcement of one hundred and fifty men. This report 
convinces me that the convoy*! had "capturSd wouid reach 
Edenbeig Station without mishap, and accordingly I went 
after it to. fetch' back the gun which wotfld no longer be 
needed. I fq^nd*the convoy encamped about six miles 
' fscpri Kdffiefontein. Immet^ately after my arrival, -General 
J a«^^; rf : ; Ra^re^uth; hnd Comman<Jarit Hsrtzog,’ of 

pews idnjjie that troops ware march- 
ing’ha SfaJtitHf. 1 told Jacobsand Ifertzog 

to three hundred in number, 

toane«-fh^-ap^a€h|i & Sr^iBl»_ \ 

our horses got 

as miifch' ^ th^ coald- eat* T had, therefore,' ho hesitation 
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Paa«deberg 


A H hour setter sunrise we off-saddle^, and heard, from 
the direction of Paardebe^g, the indescribable 
thunder of bombardment. That sound gawe us all the more 
reason fo t haste. f * We allowed our horses the shortest 
possible tiipe for re$E, partook ofthe most hurried of break- 
fasts, ah d j|(m cewer 5 again on t|^hbve»yith the frightful 

Abouf hflf-past four that a^emoon, we reached^ point 
some’ six arises to ^ east of Paardeberg, and saw, on the 
righfe bsiakoi the fodder River, four miles fy> the north-east 
of the v raoufiiain, <leaeral # Cronje’s laager. Itjwas sur- 
Complet^y by tfa% enemy, as a^cafeful inspection 



General 


and kraals 
db _ the 

left; and to die righ! of it 
Abbot— 

in -on all siles,he and his 
^Vbl^ful compared with the encircling 

'* •, . * • • » 
**1, , M t0 ^ the laager were 

jorth death and destrue- 
ns each succes- 

pfii® ack>ud*-a.dark 


attack opon the 
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nearest of £ord Roberts' troops, those which were sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of Stinkfontein, and 0 to seise some 
ridges which? lay aBout two 4 * and a half miles south-east of 
the laager. 

Stinkfontein was about a thousand paces to the north 
of these ridges, and perhaps- a few hundred paces 0 farther 
from where Crorije was stationed. „ 

We rode towards the ridges, and ‘when we were from 
twelve to fourteen htlndred paces from Stinkfogtein, we 
saw that the placd*was occupied by a strong force <k British 
troops. o 

GeneralJBotha and I theh arranged that he should storm 
the houses, kraals and garden walls of Stihkfontein, whilst 
I charged the ridges r . And this we did, ''nothing daunted 
by the tremendous rifle fire which burst upon us. Cronje’s 
pitiable condition confronted us, and w we had but one 
thought — could we relieve him ? . . » ” ^ 

We succeeded in driving ^he English out of Stinkfontein, 
and todk sixty of them prisoners. 

The enemy’s fire played on us unceasingly, and* not- 
withstanding thfe fact that we occupied £dod positions, we 
last two^ men, and had several of our horges killed and 
wounded. ■ • _ v . * 

We remained tliere for two and a half daysw-from the 
22nd to the 25th of February — and thenwcreforced to 
retire. While evacuating our positions, thme of my bur- 
ghers* were killed, seven winded, and fourtean^ taken 


prisoner. 

But the reads* will justly demand more details as to the 
surrender of Cronje, an event which °forraS ong of the mast 
iiq^qftant chapters in the bistory -of the two Republics, 
I am able to givfe thefrillowii^ 

A|ter we had. captured tb«P_ 

I gave orders 

should brought Ufa 7 FtHvwitf^ am 
the oxen attached to tihe'Bijfguns, as'well as <sorne '’t^athe 
burghers’ htgse%. had become t so fatigued, that the rms 
and a number of ftie burghers had Jpeen left behind. The 
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ridges were so thickly stream with boulders, that even' on 
the arrival of -the guns, it; was impossible to place them in 
pcsitkn tint# we had first cleared a patlf for thspn. 1 made 
up illy* mind to turn these boulders to* account by using 
them to build xhanzesp for I knew that a tremendous 
bombarflment would be opened upon our poor Krupp and 
Ma&im-Nordeafeldt as soon hs they made themselves 
Heard. *•- 

During^the night we built these schanzes, and before the sun 
rose the following morning, the guns were placed in position. 

By daybreak the English had crept up to within a short 
distance of our lines. It was the Krupp and the Maxim- 
Nordtnfelit thatfgave our answer. 

But we had tobe very, sparing of odr ammunition, for it 
was, almost exhausted, and it would take at least five days 
to get a fresh suppfy«from Bloemfontein. 

Pur Jfhivil on the previous day had made a way of 
escapfe for feneral Cronje. It is true that he would have 
been obliged to leave everything behind him, but he«nd his 
burghers would: have got away in safety. The British had 
retreafed^before our advance, thus opening^ read between 
us andjbe lasher.* That road was made vdt wider by tlje 
fire frop^our guns. • ^ 

But fSiiineml Crcpje would not move. * Had he done so, 
his losses would not have been fyeavy. His determination 
to remain in that ill-fated laager cost him dearly. 

The wpiid will honour that <gr eat general and his 1>rave 
buffcheft ; and if .1 presumemkeriticize his conduct on this 
occasion, it 4s ojjly because I Believe that hg, ought to have 
sacrificed his ownideasfior "the good of the nation, and that 
he should nut have bgen sourageops-at the gxpense of .his 
country’s independence, to.iphich he was asbercely attached 

■%,. the ls»ger nfede*thgir esd&pe, 
for, oU the seofSad day^when, our gyns had clea rg la wide 
pat^||,Coinrnandants'* Froneman *and Potgieter (of Wol- 
maranstadt), ilith’ twenty men, came galloping out of the 

* - 
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Although we weite only a few in number, the British 
had their Ivork cut t out to^ dislodge us. First they tried 
their favourite strategy of a flanking movement, sending 
out strong columns of cavalry, with heavy guns to surround 
us. It was necessary to prevent the fulfilment of $iis pro- 
ject. J, therefore, remove^ the Krupp and the Ma^jm- 
Nordenfeldt froiS their positions, andtc[ivided\)ur tittle forcf 
into three portions. I ordered the first to remain hi their 
position, the second was to proceed with the Krupp round 
our left wing, whill I despatched the third party to hold hack 
the left wing of the British. C I had no wish to share General 
Cronje’s unenviable position. ^ 

We succeeded in /checking the advancfe of tHfe enemy’s 
wings ; and when he saw that we were noi to be outflanked 
he change his tactics, and while still ^retaining his wings 
where they ‘were, in order to keep our men ^occupied, he 
delivered at mid-day, on the 20th, an attack Qfi our centre 
with a strong force of infantry. 

The result of this was that theBritish gained one ot our 
positions, that, ^namely, which was held by Veldtcomet 
Meyer, an officer under Commandant Spruit. Meyer was 
entirely us able to beat off the attack, and, afe nightfall, was 
compelled to rfetire about -two «r three hundred pa^S, to 'a 
little ridge. which he held effectively. ' ■ 

As the English took up the abandoned portion, they 
raised a cheer, and Commandant Spruit, whd was ignorant 
of its meaning, and briiev^|^hat his ine| were ^till in 
possession, went there alhne* 

“ Hot goat he & 5,1 he called opt* ■; 

“ Hands up I ’’ was the he^teoef^li 
-ThEre was halting left fSr 

to give himself u& The sbldiijB ied him over a .ridge* and 
struck a light to discover his identity. Finding papers in 
his pockefwhich showed that their prisoner was an^ppor- 
tant.peftejiage, they raised cheer upon cheer. < 

" How is it with you ? ” 

* Eleven ot* twfivf days after,. Commandant Spruit wss again 
with us. When he appeared, he seemed* to us like one risen from 

5 ®. 
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I heard them^ cheering, and thought that the enemy were 
about to attgnpt another attack, arioso gave orders that 
whatever ‘happened our positions must be hetd, for they 
were* tfie key to General Cronje’s escape. However, no 
attack was delivefed. 

Nobody could have foreseen’that two thousand infantry 
\^puld give u $ the attack on positions wl&ch they had* s« 
nearly Captured, and we . all expected a sanguinary engage- 
ment on* the following morning. We had made up our 
minds to stand firth, for we* knew that ft General Cronje 
failed to make fajs way out, it would be a real calamity 
to our great. cause. 

Fully extracting* an attack, we remained all that night at 
our posts. Not a*man of us slept, but just before dawn we 
heard this order from* the English lines : 

“ FalUn.” * 

• V What can be the meaning of this ?„ *.* we ask one another. 

Lying, jitmig or standing, ea$» of us is now at his post, 
and starifig fiut into the darkness, expecting an attack every 
moment. We hold our. breath and; listen. Is there no 

the dead/ ' We A* rejoiced, not dhly because he w%s a CSi-fearing 
man, but 'also because he was of tr lovable disposition. I heard 
from his own mouth how*he had escaped. He told me that the 
day after his capture, be was sent, unger a strong escort, from Lord 
Roberts' Headquarters tb the railway station at Modder River, 
and that he started from there, with a guard of six men on hi% road 
to Cape T*vn. JHtribg $he nigj^hs they drew near De Aar, his 
guaffBs feU asleep, and our In I'WP'in anda prepared to leave 
the train. He seised e^flcvouxaob opportunity when the engine 
was climbing a Steep gradient and jumped off. nut the pace was 
fast enough to .throw him the ground, though fortunately he 
only- sustained slight injury. ' Whenitdayjigflt came he bid liirgself. 
Having made but h8 bearings he began make his way back <J& 
the foh^whig night. He passejb* house, but dare not -seek ad- 
mission, for he 4U not know «o its occupants might be. ■ Af he 
had m> fgo d with him,.hi& sufferings from hunger were great, but still 
he persevered, cqgcesling himself during the day, and onlwwalking 
during the hours 'of ^d a r kfl fess. At jpgt*he reached tile railway 
line tqgtbe nortlf of Colesberg, and libm there was carried to Bloem-* 
fonteih, Where he 'enjoyed a well earned rest. 1% the second week 
of Marchhe returned to his comxflando, to the gpat defight of every- 
body.' ■ 
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sound of approaching footsteps ? And now the light 
increases. Is it possible ? Yes, our eyes tlo not deceive 
us. The enemy is “gone. * { t 

Surprise and joy are on every face. One hears on all 
sides the exclamation, “ If only* Cronjec would make the 
attempt now.” It was the morning of the 25th of February. 
t But“the enemy were not to leave us alone for long. "‘By 
nine ‘o’clock they were advancing upcfn us again, with botn 
right and left wing reinforced. I had only a few shots 
left for the Krupp, and thirty for the Maxim-Nofdenfeldt, 
and this last ammunition must now be expended on the 
wings. Qne gun I despatched to the right, the other to the 
left, and the English were checked in theii advance. I had 
ordered the gunners, as soon as they had fired their last 
round to luring their guns into safe positions in the direction 
of Petrusberg. Very soon I observed that this order was 
being executed, and thus learnt that the ammunition had 
run out. 

The burghgrs who, with their rifles, had attempted to 
hold back the wings, now having no longer any support 
from the big guns, were unable to stand their ground against 
.the overpowering forces of the enemy, and shortly after the 
guns were removed, I saw them retreat. ' r 

What was I to c do ? I was teing, bombarded incessantly, 
and since the morning had been severely harassed by small- 
arm fire. All this, however, I could have borne, but now 
the finemy began to surrotind me. It was a hard thing to 
be thus forced to abandon /the key to General tirojije’s 
escape. v ‘ 

In all haste I ordered my m£n t<S retire. They had seen 
throughout that this \\ras unavoidable, and had even said 
to me : « c 

“If we remaifi here, General, we shalj.be surrounded 
with General Cronje.” 9 • . 

All made good their retread, wilji the excaption of Veldt- 
e cornet Speller, of Wepefter, who, to my great “regret, was 
taken prisoner,, there with fourteen men. “That occurred 
owing to my adjhtant forgetting, in the general qpnfusion, 
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to give them my orders to retreat. •When Speller found 
that he, with lus fourteen men, was left behind, he defended 
himself, as 1 heard later, witft great* valour, «until at last 
he ^aS - captured by overpowering numbers. It cost the 
English a good nSany de$d and wounded to get him out of 
his schanzes. , 

Although Mhad foreseen that our escape would be a vei;y 
difficult and lengthy* business, I had not thought th*at we 
should hgve been in such danger of’being made prisoners. 
But . the* English had very Speedily tak€n up positions to 
the right and left, with guns and maxims, and for a good 
nine miles of our retreat # we were under their fire. Not- 
withstanding th*e fact that during the whole of this time 
we were also harassed by small-arm fire, we lost — incredible 
as it may appear— not more than one killed and one 
wounded, and a ieW horses besides. The positions which 
w§ had* abandoned the British now occupied, Iftmming in 
General Cronje so closely tha^ he had not the slightest 
chance breaking through their lines. * 

No* sooner had we got out of range of the enemy’s fire, 
than the^irst of tljp reinforcements, which •Cve had expected 
from Bloemfontein, arrived, under the command jif Vechh- 
gfeneraal Andreas Cronje. }»Vith him were 'Commandants 
Thewnissen, of Wynberg, and Vilonel, of Senekal. 

A council was at once held as' to the best method of 
effecting the release of General Cronje. It was decided 
to recapture the positions which I had abandoned. But 
notfr the situation wa§ so changtd that there were three 
positions wflich it wae necessary for us to take. We agreed 
that the attack should be ‘made by three separate parties, 
that General Philip Botha, with Cenftnandant Thewnjssep, 
should retake the positions which we had abandoned at 
Stinkfontejn, .General Froneman the portion, immediately 
to the «orth of these, and I, with General Andreas Cronje, 
other^stil^ further north. • , 

The attack* was made on the*foObwing mo/ning. General, 
Botha’s attempt failed, chiefly owing to the f jet that day 
daWnedjbefore he reached his position ; \ hot fight ensued, 
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resulting in “the capture of Commandant - Thewnissen and 
about One hundred meri. As I was so placedms to be' unable 
to see how- affairs wfere developing, it is difficult for iM to 
h&afd an opinion as to whether Commandant Thewndssen 
was lacking in caution, or whether he ,was insufficiently 
supported by General Botha. The burghera who were, 
present at the -engagement accused General. BothA, while 
he declared that Thewnissen had b£fen • imprudent. _ HoW- 
ever that may be, we had failed in our essay. The ^position 
had not been taken, and Commandant Thewnissen, with 
a hundred whom we could ill spare, were in the hands' of 
the enemy. And to make matters still worse, our men 
were already seized with panic, Arising frpm the now hope- 
less plight of General Cronje and his large- force. 

I, however, was not prepared to abandon all hope as yet. 
Danie Th$pn, that famous captain of dtespatch-riders, had 
arrived on* the previous day with reinforcements. 'H asked 
him if he would take a verbal message to.General Crosjje — 

I dare not send a written bne, lest it should fall, into the 
hands of the English. Proud and distinct the answer came 
at once — the only answer which such a hero qs Danie 
Theron could have given : 

" “ YesT General, I will go.” 

The risk whichT was asking him, to nm could not have 
been surpassed throughout the whole of our sanguinary 
struggle. „ « 

I took him aside, and told him that he must g<^ and tell 
General Cronje that our v fate depended upon the^esaape 
of himself and of the thousands with him, and, that, if hte 
should fall into the enemy’s hands* if would be the death-,, 
blew to all omjjhopes. > Thercyi was to tjrge Crohfe to abaif&on 
the laager, and everything contained in it, tc fight" hia* 
way out by night, and to meet me at two jjamed pladfes, 
whdre I would protect him from the pursuit of tfi^'Ejrjglish. * 
Danie theron undertook to .pass the enemy’s lines, and to 
deliver my message. Ha Started ofihis errand on the night 
of the 25th of February. ’ t 

The following^ eyening I wept to the place of- meeting, 
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but to m& great, disappoinfment General Cronje did. not 
appear.' • 

Op tbfe'maeniifg of the 27th' olTebruamy Therpn returned. 
He 1^(4 performed an exploit unequalled in the war. . Both 
in going atid returning had crawled past the' British 
sentries^* tjeajring his trousers to rags during the process. 
Thft blood W3S| running from his knees, where the skin had 
Ijsen' scraped chi. Metftold me that he had seen the General* 
who hac^ said that he did not think that the plan which I 
had prdpffcecj had any good qhance of sucgess. 

At' teh o’clock that day, General Cronje surrendered. 
Bitter jwas my disappointment*. Alas ! my last attempt 
had been all in vain. The stubborn General would not listen 
to good advice. * 

I . must repeat her§ what I have sam uctuie, that as far 
as my personal knowledge of General Cronje. foes, it is 
evident J;© me, that his obstinacy in maintaining his position 
must-be ascribed to the fact that it was too much to ask 
him-^mtrepid hero that he wafi — to abandon the laager. 
His vie# was that he must stand or fall with it, nor did he 
con|jder the certain consequences of his capture. He never 
realized that it wotld be the cause of the death of many , 
burghers, and^ftf indescribable panic throughout-ulbt only* 
all the laagers on the veldt* but even those* of Colesberg, 
Stormberg and Ladysmith. If the famous Cronje were 
captured, hew could any ordinary burgher be expected tc 
continue bis resistance ? 

,I^ ma^b%that it was the will of God, who rules th< 
destinies, pf Jll nations*, to fill thus to the brim the cuf 
which .we had tq empty^ but this consideAtion does noi 
bxcipe General Cronje’s conduct. Had he but* taken 1115 
advice, anc^ attempted 2 night attack* he might nave avofdec 
capture altogether.' . » 

*1 have heajSTtnen say that as the General’! horses Bac 
all beqjf killed^, the attempt which I urged him*T6^mak« 
must have ‘failed — that S.t aU!*eyqqJt£ he would have beer 
pursued ahd. *«yertaken by Lord Roberts* forces. The 
answer to Jhis is not far to geek ' The English at that tim< 
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did not employ as scouts Kaffirs and Hottentots, who 
could lead them by nighty as well as by day. Moreover, 
with the reinforcements I had received, I had about sixteen 
hundred men under me, and they would have bdeif very 
useful in holding back the enemy, until* Cronje had made 
his escape. * 

k Xo ’ words Ccfh describe my feelings whftn I saw ‘that 
Crorije had surrendered, and noticed the result which this 
had on the burghers. Depression and discoptagement 
were written on 'fevery face. ‘The effects of this blow, it is 
not too much to say, made themselves apparent to the very 
end of the war. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Th*e Wild Flighrfrom Poplar Grove 

T HE surrender of General Cronje only made me all the 
m&re determined to continue the struggle, notwith- 
standing the fact tjjat many of the burghers appeared to 
have quite lost heart. I had just been appointed Com- 
mander-in-C^ief, and at once set my hand to the work 
before me. 

Let me explain how this carafe about. 

As I nave already said, General C. J. Wessels had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at Kimberley. In the 
month ofc January «he was succeeded by Mr? J. S. Ferreira, 
who at once proceeded to make Kimberley his headquarters’. 
On the relief of that town, lone part of the besieging force 
went to Viertienstroomen, another in the direction of Boshof, 
while a small party, in which wis the Commander-in-Chief 
himself, set out towards Koe 3 oesrand, above Paardeberg. 

I£ fr»s*whi}e I was engaged in my efforts to relieve Cronje, 
that a gun # accident occurred in which General Ferreira 
was fatally wounded. • Not only his own family, but the 
whQle nation^ lost in him a man whom th^y can never 
forget. I .received the sad news fhe day after his dfcatll, 
and, although the place of his burial was not more than two 
hours’ ride frtjm my camp, I was too much Occupied frith 
my 0^8 affairs to be able to attend his funeral. _ 

On the following daf I recei^'from President Steyn 
the appointment of Vice-Commander-in-Chief. I had no* 
thought of declining it, but the work whiohlt utould involve 
seemed lively to provd anything but easy. To have the 
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chief command, and at such a time as this ! • But I had to 
make the best of it'. ‘ 

I began by concentrating my commandos, to the best of 
my ability, at Modderrivierpoort (Poplar Grove), ten miles 
east of the scene of Cronje’s surrender. I had plenty of 
tim$ t6 effect this, for Lord Roberts remained inactive 
from the 24th of February to the 7th of March, ir\ order* 
to rest a little after the gigantic task he had performed 
in capturing Crorje’s laager. , His thoughts muct have 
been busy during that period with even more serious matters 
than the care of his weary troops ; for, if we had had two 
hundred killed and wounded, he v must have lost as many 
thousands. 

Those few days during which our enemy rested were also 
of advantage to me in enabling me to, dispose of the rein- 
forcements, which I was now receiving every day, and from 
almost every quarter. - ' 

While I was thus engaged, I heard that Geperv'l Buller 
had relieved Ladysmith on the 1st of March, that General 
Gatacre had taken Stormberg on the 5th, and that General 
Brabant was driving the Boers before hifn. 

These 'were the first result#' of General Cronje’s surren- 
der. 

But that fatal surrender was not only the undoing of our 
burghers ; it also reinforced .the enemy, and gave him new 
courage. This was evident^ from the reply which ^ Lord 
Salisbury made to the peace proposals made by*dur two 
Presidents on Anarch 5th. But mor^ pf this anon. 

Our last day at Poplar Grove w&s signalized by a visit 
paid to us by President Krpger, the venerablk chief oi the 
South African Republic. He had traveled by* rail from 
Pretoria to Bloerfifontein ; the remaining ninety-six miles 
of the journey had been accomplished in a hors^-waggon — 
he, whom we all honoured so greatly, had been ready to 
undergo even this hardship ip order\o visit us v 

The President’s arrival was, however, at an unfortunate 
moment.’ It was'- March the 7th, and Lord Roberts was 
approaching. His force, extending over ten miles 0/ ground, 
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was now preparing to attack my burghers, whom I had posted 
at various points along some twelve miles of the bank of the 
Modder River. It did not seem possible for’thc old Presi- 
dent even to outspan, for I had received information that 
the enemy’s rijfht wing was already threatening Petrus- 
burg. But as the waggon had travelled that jnorning 
^ over twelve fniles of,ia heavy rain-soaked road, it wa^ abso- 
lutely* necessary that the horses should be outspanned 
for resj# But hardly had the harness been taken off the 
tired animals when a telegram arrived, saying that Petrus- 
burg was already in the hands of the English. President 
Kruger was thus compelled to return without a moment’s 
delay. I saw him into his waggon, jmd then immediately 
mounted my horse, and rode to the positions where my 
burghers were stationed. • 

Again I. was confronted with the baleful* influence of 
Cronje’s surrender. A panic had seized my men. Before 
the Encjish had even got near.«nough to sh§ll our positions 
to any purpose, the wild flight began. Soon every position 
was ’evacuated. There was not even an # attempt to hold 
them, though some of them would have been almost im- 
pregnable. it was a flight $*ich as I had never„seen before, 
and shall never see again. 

I did all that I could, but neither I nor my officers were 
able to prevent the burghers from following whither the 
waggons and guns had alrei^ly preceded them. ^ tried 
everyv* ean s- I had two of* the best horses that a man 
could wish to possess* and I rode them till they dropped. 
All was ingrain. If was fortunate for us that the advance 
of the English was not Very rapid, gad it been so, every- 
thing must have jalleft into their hinds. * • * 

In the* evening we came to Abr&ha®i’s Kraal, a farm 
belonging. to**Mr. Charles Ortel, some eighteen miles <rom 
PoplaP Grove. The enemy were encamped about-an hour 
and a hall’s ride from* us. 

The next looming the burghers' had but.one desire, and 
that was to get away. It was only witlj the greatest diffi- 
culty thaj I succeeded in persuading them to go into posi- 
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tion. I then hastened to Bloemfontein, in order to take 
counsel with the Goyemmeitf. about our affairs generally, 
and especially to see what would be the most suitable 
positions to occupy for the defence of the capital. Judge 
Hertzog and I went out together ''to inspect the ground ; 
we placed a hundred men in the forts, with Kaffirs .to chg 
trenchps and throw up earthworks. v ' 

I was back at Abraham’s Kraal by nine o’clock On the 
morning of March the '18th. I found that our forces had 
been placed in position by Generals De la Rey, Andreas 
Cronje, Philip Botha, Froneman and Piet De Wet, the 
last-named' having arrived with his commandos from 
Colesberg a few days .before the rout at Poplar Grove. 

We had not long to wait before fighting began, fighting 
confined for the most part to the artillery. The English 
shells were at first directed against AbraTiam’s Kraal, which 
was subjected to a terrific bombardment ; laler oh they 
turned their guns upon Rietfontein, where the Transvaalers 
and a part of the Free State commandos, under ^General 
De la Rgy, were posted. The attack upon these positions 
was fierce and determined ; but De la Rey’p burgher^ though 
they lost heavily, repulsed it wjjth splendid courage. I will 
not say more df this. It is understood that General De la 
Rey will himself describe what he and his men succeeded 
in accomplishing on that cccasion. 

Fropa ten in the morning uhtil sunset the fight continued, 
and still the burghers held their positions. They had pflered 
a magnificent resistance. “ Their conduct had been beyohd 
all praise, and *£ was hard to believe 'that the^e were the 
sapie men who had fled panic-stricken from Fbplar Grove. 
But with the 'setting of the Uun a change ^came over them. 
Once more panic seized them ; leaving their positions, they 
retreated in .all haste towards Bloemfontein. And now 
they wr»- only a disorderly crowd of terrified men blindly 
flying before the enemy. 

r But it was RJoemfont&n that lay before tjfcnvand the 
thought that hie capital was jn peril might well restore 
courage in the most disheartened of our burghers. « I felt 
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that this wou^ be the case, and a picture arose before ine 
of our men holding out as they hai nqvjer done before. 

Before going further I must say a few wofds about the 
peace proposals which our Presidents made to the English 
Goveriynent on*the 5tft of March. They called God to 
witness that it was for the independence of the two Republics, 
# and for that alone, .that they fought, and suggested thnt 
negotiations might be opened with the recognition of that 
independence as their basis. 

Lord Salisbury replied tha't the only terms he would accept 
were unconditional surrender. • He asserted, as he did also 
on many subsequent occasions, that it was our ultimatum 
that had* caused the war. We havp always maintained 
that in making thi§ assertion he misrepresented the facts, 
to use no stronger Jerm. 1 * 

Naturally, our Government would not consent to such 
teriqs, and so the war had to proceed. 

It w^s decided to send a deputation to ^Europe. This 
deputation? consisting of Abraham Fischer, 3 Cornelius H. 
Wessels, 3 and Daniel Wolmarans, 4 sailed from Delagoa 
Bay. 5 

The reader* may ask the*object which this, deputation 
had in view. Was it that our Governments relied on 


1 This correspondence will be found in chapter 30 . 

* Member of the Free State Volt^raad and Executive Council. 

3 ftftunfcer of the Free State Volksraad and Executive Council, and 
also President of the Volksraad. 

♦ Member &t the first Volksraad of the South African Republic. 

5 This harbour, then* tkue oply harbour in Soflth Africa open to 
us, was subsequently forbidden us by the Portuguese Government, 
whose officials even went so far a* to $rris?t eightthundred of Bur 
burghers (who, for %ant of horses, had taken refuge in Portuguese 
territory), and to send them to Portugal Xhe ports of German 
West Africa cannot be counted among those which^ were available 
for us. # Not only were they too far from us to be of any service, 
but also, in order to reach them, it would have been n<?S&ssary to 
go through* English territory, for they ere separated from its by 
Griqualand West, Bechuanaland, * andf isolated jx>rtions of Cape 
Colony. We had, therefore, during the latter portion of the war, 
to depend for supplies upon what little we wer^aole ft) capture from 
the eneidy f 
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foreign intervention ? Emphatically, no I They never 
thought of such a thingf. Neither in his harangue to the 
burghers at Poplar Grove, nor in any of his subsequent 
speeches, did President Steyn givg any lynt of such an in- 
tention. The deputation was sent in order that the whole 
world •-might know the state of affairs in , South ♦Afrka. 
It fulfilled its purpose, and was justified by its results. I.* 
helped us to win the sympathy of the nations. 

But I must retqrn to my narrative. 

A few days before the flight from Poplar Grove, I had 
appointed Danie Theron captain of a scouting party. I 
now left him and his corps behind, with instructions to keep 
me informed of Lord Roberts’ movements, and proceeded 
myself to Bloemfontein. There I disposed the available 
forces for defence, and kept them occypied in throwing up 
schanzes. These schanzes were erected to the west and south 
of the town, and at distances of from four to six miles 
from it. . 

On the evening of the 12th of March, Lord Roberts 
appeared, and a few skirmishes ensued south of the town, 
but no engagement of any importance took pfeice. We 
awaited the morrow with various foreboding^. 

For myself, I believed that that 13th of March should see 
a fight to the finish, cost what it might ! for if Bloemfontein 
was to be taken, it would only be over our dead bodies. 

With this before my eyes., I made all necessary arrange- 
ments, riding at nightfall from position to position, ,pnd 
speaking both to the officers and tb^the private burghers. 
They must play the man, I told tliem, and save the capital 
at any cost. v An excellent ^spirit prevailed aihongst them ; 
on every face one coulci read the deternSmation,,to conquer 
or to die. 

But when,* about an hour before midniglff.T feached the 
south^JT positions, I heard a very different story !\ They 
"told me there that Cqpunandant* Weilbach had deserted 
"his post early" in • the 'evening. What was c l to do? It 
was impossible lo'ssearch for him during the night, and I was 
compelled to take burghers away from other commandos, 
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and to place tfcem in the abandoned ‘positions. On their 
arrival there, they discovered that nosy oner had Weilbach 
failed ys tlian the enemy had seized his post— the key to 
Bloemfontein ! We cjid all that we could, but our situation 
had beqp rendered hopeless by the action of a Command- 
ant who ougfyt to have been dismissed out of handjor his 
conduct at Poplar Grove. 

Tliat* pight I did not close an eye. 

The morning of the 13th of March dawned. 

Hardly had the sun risen, When the English in the en- 
trenchments whiph Commandant Weilbach had deserted, 
opened a flank firy on our nearest positions. 

First one position, and then another was abandoned by 
our burghers, who followed one another’s example like 
sheep ; Jfew. grade any attempt to defend their posts, and 
in* spjite of my efforts aqd those of the officers under me, 
they retreated to the north. 

Thus, without a single shot being fired. Bloemfontein 
fell into the hands of the English. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The#£urghers Receive Fermission to 
Return to their Homes 

T HUS Bloemfontein had fallen into the hands of the 
English ; bftt whatever valuable^ ^contained were 
spared by the enemy.* I did not myself consider # the place 
much superior to any other town, and I would not have 
.thoyght it a matter of any great importance if it had been 
destroyed. Still, I felt it to beyvery regrettable that the 
town should have been surrendered without a%hot. 

How* can I describe my feelings when I saw Bloemfontein 
in the hands of thf English ? It was entmgh to break 
the heart of the bravest man amongst us.* Even # worse 
tlft.n the fall of our capital vjjas the fact that f a? was only 
to be expected, the burghers had become entirely disheart- 
ened; and it seemed as if they. were incapable now of 
offering any further resistance. The commandos were 
complexly demoralized. Indeed! the burghers from Ivfure- 
smitli and Jacobsdal Jiad already returned home from 
Poplar Grov# without masking for permission^ do so ; and 
now all the others were Hurrying back in the greatest 
disorder to their qjvn districts. 

I felt sule that Lord Roberts’ troops would remain for 
some time jn tljp capital, in order to obtain the rest t^iey 
must have sorely needed. And I now asked myselfwhat I 
could do whilst the English were remaining inactive.* For. 
notwithstanding all that had happened, I had not fo? a* 
single moment the thought of surrender. seemed to me 
that my«best course was to* allow the burghers, ^ho had 
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now been away from their families for six months, an oppor- 
tunity to take breath ! 1 

After everything 1 liad been arranged I went to Brandfort 
and thence to Kroonstad, at which place I. was tormeet 
President Steyn, who had left Bloemfontein the evening 
before it fell. c 

On 'my road to Kroonstad I fell in with; General P: J. 
jouhert, who had come to the Free State, hoping tot be able 
to discover some method for checking the advance of Lord 
Roberts. He war> anything but pleased to heat* that I had 
given my men permission to remain at home till the 25th 
of March. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, “.that you are going 
to give the English a free hand, whilst your men take their 
holidays ? ” 

“ I cannot catch a hare, General, with unwilling dogs,” 
I made reply. 1 ‘ ‘ 

But this did not satisfy, the old warrior at alL, At last 
I said : 

“ You know the Afrikanders as well as I do, General. It 
is not our fault ‘that they don’t know what discipline means. 
Whatever I had said or done, the burgher would have 
gone home-; but I’ll give you'my word that those who come 
back will fight with renewed courage.” 

I knew very well that there were some who-would not 
return, but I preferred to, command ten men who were 

4 ' J' t /' 

1 The men I still had with me belonged to Commanuos Jrom 
Bloemfontein, Ladybrand, ' Wepener, Ficksburg, Bethlehem and 
Winburg. They< were respectively under Comrfahndants Piet 
Fourie, Crowther, Fouche, De Villieis, \tichal Prinsloo and Vilonel ; 
a>;d these Commandants took orders from Vechigeneraals J. B. 
WesLels, A. P. Cronje, C. C. Frbneman, W. Kqjbe and Philip Botha. 

The Colesberg and Stormberg Commandos had received the order 
to go northwards in the direction of Thaba 'Kchu jstnd Ladybrand. 
These Commandos also had been panic-stricfiSn since General 
Cronje’s surrender. 

. The Kroonstad, Heilbion, Hai.-ismitb and Vrede bujghers, under 
t ‘ Cd&mander-in-Chief Prinsloo, were directed to remain jvhere they 
1 were, and guard the Drakensberg. ' # * 

General De la £Uy followed my. example, and gave his men per- 
mission to return home for some time. 
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willing to fight, rather than a hundred who shirked their 
duties. 

Meanwhile President Steyn had proclaimed JKroonstad 
as the*6eat Df the Government, so that in future all matters 
were to be settled there. 

On Match 20th, 1900, a* war council was held, which 
was^attended by from fifty to sixty officers. President 
Steyn presided *; and there sat beside him that simple 
statesmanjjp'own grey in his country’s service — President 
Kruger. • "f- . • 

The chief officers at this council were Commandant 
General Joubert, Generals De la Rey, Philip Botha, Frone- 
man, C. P. £ronje% J. B. Vessels, and myself. A number 
of the members of both Governments also put in an appear- 
ance at this meeting.* , * 

Do not let it be imagined that the object we hg.d in view 
was to come tt> an agreement on any peace proposal made 
by fhe*English. Nothing could have been further from our 
minds than this. Lord Salisbury’s letter to our two Presi- 
dents, demanding unconditional surrender, had rendered any 


thought of peace impossible. On the contrary, we were 
concerned to djpeover the best method of continuing the 
war. We knew, I need scarce^ say, that huma/ily speaking 
ultimate victory for us was out of the question — that had 
been clear from the very beginning. For how could our 
diminutive army hope to stand, against the overwhelming 


numbera ^t the enemy’s command ? Yet we had always 
felt thaFno one is worthy of the n»me of man who is not 
ready to vindicate thq nght, be the odds what they may. 
We knew also, that the Afrikanders, although devoid of all 
military discipline, ha 4 the idea. o£ independence deej>l}P 
rooted in their heafts, and that they were worthy to exist 
as a Free Natiqn under a Republican form fa Government. 

I shal^not enter upon all that happened at that meeting. 
I shall merely note here that J;esides,deciding to continue 
the war mqi£ energetically than ever^we agreed unanimously 
that the great Vaggon-camps should be done away with, 
and tha£ henceforth <jply liorse-commancfos * sksuld be 
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employed. l * * * * * 7 The sad experience we had gained from six 
months’ warfare, and more especially the great misfortune 
that had overtakeE the big waggon-camp of General Cronje, 
were our reasons for this new regulation.* 

I left the meeting firmly determine^ that, come what 
might, I should never allow another waggon-can?, p. But, 
as the reader will see before he has concluded the pervsal 
of these pages, it was not until many months had elapsed 
that the waggons were finally suppressed. All th$ mischief 
that they were destined to bring upon the Afrid'cn Nation 
was not yet completed. 

One of the effects of this council was to produce an un- 
usually good spirit among the officers and burghers. There 
was only one thought in my mind, and, only one word on 
every tongue FORWARD ! ” - 

I proceeded from Kroonstad to Ijho railway bridge at 
Zand River, and remained there until the 25th of March, 
when the commandos reassembled. What I had foreseen 
occurred. The burghers Were different men Altogether , 
and returned with renewed courage to the fight.. They 
streamed in such large numbers on this and the following 


1 This Council also enacted that officers should be very ch?ry 

in accepting doctors' certificates; The old law had laid it down 

that if a burgher produced a medical certificate, declaring him unfit 

for duty, he should be exempted from service. That there had been 
a grave abuse of this was the experience of almost every officer. 
Ther^ were several very dubipus cases ; and it was curious to note 

how many sudden attacks of lifcart disease occurred — if were to 

credit the medical certificates. I remember myself that cm the 

7 th of March, when the burghers fled froifi Poplar Grqve, I had thrust 
upon me suddenly eight separate ^certificates, #hicn had all been 
.issued that morning, f pach declaring that some burgher or other was 
suturing front disease of t&e huart. When the eighth was presented 
to me, and I found f,hat it also alleged fee same ^complaint, I 
lost all patience,* and let the doctor know that was quite enough for 
one day. W<hen this question of certificates w^ discussed at the 
council^ I suggested in joke that no certificate should accepted 
unlestf it was signed by three old women, as a guarantee of good 
fa»th. The system had w indeed” been tarried to such, lengths, and 
certificates had*bcen issued right and left in such a lavish manner, 
that one almost c sr spec ted that the English must-have had a hand 
in it I ' 
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days, that my highest hopes were surpassed. It is true that 
certain burgher? had remained behind. Such was the case 
with the men from Fauresmith and Jac'obsdal,«and with a 
large proportion of the commandos from Philippolis, Smith- 
field, Wepener, and Bloemfontein. But with these burghers 
I was unable to deal on account of Lord Roberts’ Proclama- 
tions, which mhde it impossible for me to compel the bur-, 
gfters to join the commando ; and I decided that I *had 
better w?i$ until I had done some godti work with the men 
I had, before I made any attempt to bring the others 
back to the commando. 

On the 25th of March we j^ent to Brandfort. The arrival 
of the burghers aft the village doubled and even trebled 
its population. I Vas forced to close the hotels, as I dis- 
covered that my men were being supplied wiih drink. 
From this I do not wish the reader to infer that the Afrikan- 
ders are drunkards, for this is far from being the case. 
On thft contrary, when compared with other nations, they 
are remarkable for their sobriety, and it iS considered 
by them a disgrace for a man to be drunk. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Sanna’s Po»t 

O N the 28th of March a council of war was held. The 
first business transacted referred to disciplinary 
matters ; «the council then proceeded to lay down the con- 
ditions under whlch^the commandos wer& to operate. It 
was decided that (general De la Rey with his Ttansvaalers 
should remain at Bfandfort with certain Free* State com- 
mandos under General Philip Botha, and that the remaining 
troops, mnder my command, shopld withdraw in the evening. 

Great Was the curiosity of the officers and burghers con- 
cerning our movements, but no man learnt anything from 
me. I was deternyned that in future my plans should be 
kept entirely » secret. Experience had taught me that 
Whenever a commanding officer allows # his rifitentions to 
become public something is sure to go wrong, and I made 
up my mind to hold the reins of discipline with a firmer 
hand. 

It is, of course, true that scarcely anything could be ‘done 
witHout the free co-opejation of the burghers. They joined 
the commando when»tljey wished, or, if they preferred it, 
stayed away.\ But now f intended that Jhe men who joinetj 
the commando shqpld t>e under t fawstricter dfscipline than 
formerly, and success rewarded my efforts. . 

We left Braq^fort on the same evening. My object jvas 
to surprise the little garrison at Sanna’s Post, which guarded 
the Bloemfontein Wates Works, .and thus to cut oifHthe 
supply ofwatej from that town. 

I started in the direction of Winburgf §0 |is to throw 
every one off the scerit. • On all sides one heard the^juestion, 
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“ Where are we really going ? What can we have to do 
at Winburg ? ” 

The following day I concealed my commando, and that 
evening some spies, on whom I could rely, and wfto Were 
aware of my secret intentions, brpught mb all the informa- 
tion I ■required. 

*■ At this point I had a great deal .of trouble with Com- 
mandant Vilonel. It appeared that, notwithstanding tKfe 
express interdiction of the council of war, there ^ere some 
thirty waggons, Belonging to burghers from Winburg who 
were under his orders. I reminded him of the decision to 
which the council had come ; but he replied that he did 
not wish his burghers to have to undergo the hardship of 
travelling without waggons. We started that evening, and, 
sure enough, there he was with his lumber following behind 
us. * 

I gave him notice in writing the next morning that he 
must send back the* waggon? that very night when^we' were 
on the march This provoked from him a written request 
that a war council should be summoned to revise the de- 
cision come to ,at Kroonstad. I answered that I absolutely 
declined to. do any such thing, 

In the course o£ that day I received a number of reports. 
I was informed that General Olivier was driving General 
Broadwood from Ladybrand towards Thaba’Nchu. A little 
lateral heard from General Froneman and Commandant 
Fourie how matters stood abSanna’s Post. I had .(disclosed 
my plan to them, and selit them out to reconnoitre. There 
were — so they Isold me — according tq their estimation, about 
-Ajvo hundred English troops which were stationed in such 
and* such positions. ' 1 * 

I at once sumiponed Generals A. P. Cronje, J. B. Wessels, 
C. C. Froneman, and Piet De Wet, and tqpk council with 
them, .telling them of my plans and enjoining strict gsscrecy. 
.1 ifien gave orders that Commandant P. Fourie find C. Nel, 
•with their burghers, three hundred and fifjy in number, 
should proceed: ftnder .my command to Koom Spruit, and 
be there before break of day. 
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We settled that Generals Cronje, Wessels, Froneman, and 
Piet De Wet should proceed with th§ remaining burghers, 
numbering eleven hundred and fifty, to the ridges east of 
the Sfo&der River, right opposite Sanna’s Post. They were 
to take # with thexft the guns, of which we had four or five, 
a$d bombard Sanna’s Post as soon as it was light. 

.The English, I expected, would retreat to Bloemfontein, 
and then from my position in Room Spruit I should b£ able 
to decimate them as they passed thlt ravine, I had sent 
a large number of burghers with the four generals so that our 
force might be sufficiently .strong to turn General Broad- 
wood, in case he should JanSfSx that there was fighting at 
Sanna’s Pest andcome up to reinforce the garrison. 

Here again I had .trouble with Commandant Viloncl. I 
had little time to grgue — the sun was already setting, and 
we had to be off at bnce. I had declined to aHow a single 
waggon to go with me, but the Commandant declared that 
he would not abide by the decision of the council of war. 
He also refased to allow his burghers to go fnto positions 
which* he himself had not reconnoitred. He asked that the 
attack should be postponed until he had examined Sanna’s 
Post through ids telescope. # 

My patience was now at*an end. I told -Commandant 
Vilonel that he must obey my orders, and that if he did not 
do so I should dismiss him, unless he himself resigned. He 
preferred to resign. My secretary procured paper, a$d the 
Commandant wrote out his resignation. I at once gavS him 
his ^dismissal, and felt, that a weight had been taken off 
my shouldert now that J[ was free from so wrong-headed an 
officer. % ■ • * 

There was no tjpie tiow for tfie burghers t<T elect a jiew 
Commandant in the usual way. ' I therefore assembled the 
Winburg comn^ando, and told them thaf Vilpnel had.re- 
signedfrthat an opportunity of choosing a substitute should 
be given ip them later* on, but that in the meanvtflfde^ 
should appoint Veldtcomet Gert vttn der Mgrve. Nobo5y» 
had anything to say against “ Gerie,” whoops a courageous 
and amiable man ; and, after he had given orders that 
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the waggons should be sent home, we continued our 
march. 

I met somfe of my spies at a rendezvous which I had given 
them on the road to the Water Works, and learnt frofh fhem 
that the force under General Bi;oadwoott had come that 
evening from the direction of Ladybrand and now occupied 
Th’aba’Nchu. 

I fiad ordered my generals to take up positions opposite 
Sanna’s Post and eas't of the Modder River. I, how left 
them and rode bn to Koorrt Spruit, not knowing that 
General Broadwood had left Thaba’Nchu after nightfall 
and had proceeded to the Watts Works. My advance was 
made as quietly as possible, and as soon as we reached 
Koom Spruit I hid my burghers in the ( ravine, placing some 
to the right and some to the left of the, drift 1 on the road 
from Thaba‘’Nchu and Sanna’s Post to 'Bloemfontein. 

As soon as it became light enough to see anything we 
discovered that just abovq the spruit 3 stood a waggon, 
with some Kaffirs and a number of sheep and eattle beside 
it. The Kaffirs told us that the waggon belonged to one 
of the “ hands-uppers ” from Thaba’Nphu, and that they 
had bean ordered to get it do\vn to Bloemfontein as quickly 
as possible aHd tq sell it to th« English. The owner of thfe 
sheep and of the cattle, they said, was with General Broad- 
wood, whose troops had just arrived at Sanna’s Post. 

The. light grew brighter, and there, three thousand paces 
from us, was Broadwood’s nuge force. 

I had only three hundred and fifty men with me ; ‘■the 
other generals, c to the east of the Modder River, had not 
—jyiore than eleven hundred and fifty between them. 

The numbers agains^us Were overwhelming, but I resolved 
to stand my gromxl ;• and, fortunately, the positions which 
I had choseij. were much to our advantage-^therg would be 
no difficulty in concealing my burghers and their houses. » 
.fferdered that every one should jgtill remain hidden, even 
•when our party to the feast of the Modder River, began to 

* Ford. Water-cotfrse or ravine. 
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shoot, and that not a round was to be fired until I gave 
the command. 

General Broadwood was preparing to strike camp. It 
was fhe& that I told my men to allow the British troops to 
get to dose quarters and “ bands-up ” them, without wasting 
a single fiullet. 

Then our guns begap to fire. 

*The fesult was a scene of confusion. Towards us, over 
the brow # *)f the hill, came the waggons pell-mell, with a 
few carts moving rapidly in ffont. When'the first of these 
reached the spruit its occupapts — a man with a woman 
beside him — became aware tfiat something was wrong. 

I was standing at the top of the drift.with Commandants 
Fourie and Nel. 1 immediately ordered two of my adju- 
tants to mount the gart and to sit at the driver’s side. 

The other ^arts cafne one after the other int6 the drift, 
and I ordered them to follow close behind the first cart, 
at the* same time warning the qpeupants that if they gave 
any signal tef the enemy, they would be shot. 

The ' carts were filled with English from Thaba’Nchu. 

I was very # glad that the women and children should thus 
reach a place df safety, before the fighting began.. • 

So speedily did the carts follow each other; thaflhe English 
had no suspicion of what was occurring, and very shortly 
the soldiers began to pour into the drift in the greatest 
disorder. As soon as they readied the stream they, were 
met bj* the cry of “ Hands up ! w 

Directly they heard tbe words, a forest of hands rose in 
the air. * • . • 

More troojfcs quickly folfowed, and we h^d disarmed, 
two hundred of thgm Before they h*H time to know wtiht 
was happening. The discipline amoitg tbe* burghers was 
fairly satisfactory until the disarming work .began. .If 
my me» had only been able to think for themselves, # they 
would have^hrovta the rifles or? the bank as they came Into, 
their hands, aqd so would have dis'armed fa* more of the 
English than they succeeded in doing. tl«t,,as it was, 
the burghers kept on arcing : 
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“ Where shall I put this rifle, General ? What have 
I to do with this horse ? ” 

That the work should be delayed by this sort of thing 
sorely tried my hasty temper. 

Very soon the enemy ih the rear disfcovered that there 
was something wrong in the drift, for one of their officers 
suddenly gave orders that the troops should fall back. 
But* in the meantime, as I have already stated, *we had 
disarmed two hundred men ; while, about a hundred paces 
from us on the banks of the spruit stood five of their guns, 
and more than a hundred o£ r their waggons, in one confused 
mass. A little further off— tr'o or three hundred paces, 
perhaps — two more of the enemy’s guns* had halted. 

The English ,£elT back some thirteen hundred yards, 
to the station on the Dewetsdorp-Bloemfontein railway. I 
need scarcely say that we opened a ttrrific fire on them as 
they retreated. When they reached the station, however, 
the buildings there gav6 < them considerable protection. 

I little kne\\> when I voted in the Volksraad -for the con-' 
struction of this line, that I was voting for the building 
of a station which our enemies would pne day use against 
us. 

An attettipt was made by .the English to save the five 
guns, but it was far beyond their powers to do so. They 
did succeed, however, h\, getting the other two guns away, 
and in placing them behind the station buildings. From 
there they severely bombarded us with shrapnel shell. 

While the English troops were ijmning to find coVfer in 
the buildings,* they suffered very t heavily from our fire, 
and the ground between the station and the spruit was soon 
strewn with* 1 their dead and wounded, ljjjng in heaps. But 
having arrived at the railway they rallied, find posting 
themselves v to the right and left of the station, they fired 
sharply on us. 

Thfe eleven hundred and difty lyirghers- who were to the 
iTeast of the RJodder Riter now hurried up to, my assistance. 
But unfortunately, when they attempted to cross the river, 
they found" that .the water- works* dam had made it too 
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deep to ford. So they proceeded up stream over some 
very rough grotmd, being much inconvenienced by the 
dongas which they had to cross. When they had covered 
three fniles of this they were again stopped, for an impassable 
donga blocked thS way. .They had therefore to retrace 
their steps to the place whence they had started. Ultimately 
th§y crossed the river l}elow the dam, in the neighbourhood, 
of the waggon-drift. 

This delay gave General Broadwoofl a good three hours 
in which to tackle us. And had it not beeif for the excellent 
positions we had taken on the banks of the spruit, we would 
have been in a very awkwmd predicament. But, as it 
was, only two of my men were hit during the whole of that 
time. # . 

As soon as our Reinforcements had crossed the river, 
General Broa^wood Was forced to retire; and* his troops 
came hurrying through Koornspruit both on the right 
and on the left of our position. ,* We fired at them as they 
passed us, and took several more prisoners. * Had I but 
commanded a larger force, I could have captured every 
man of them. But i£ was impossible, with my three hundred 
and fifty men, *o surround two # thousand. 

Our men on the Modder River now attacked* die enemy 
with the greatest energy, and succeeded in putting them 
to flight, thus bringing the battle Jo an end. 

The conduct of my burgher a had been beyond praise. 
I had •newer seen them more intrepid. Calm and dfiter- 
min^H, they stood their.ground, when the enemy streamed 
down upon tlfem like a ipighty river. Calm and determined 
they awaited \heir arrival? and disarmed $hem as they came v 
It was a fresh pro^jj to<ne of the^coupage of th# Afrikaner, 
who indeed, in my judgment, is in that quality surpassed 
by no one. . • * , . 

Our doss was three killed and five wounded. Among 
the latter vjas Commandant General .Van der Merve,* who, 
although .verj^ seriously injured, ’fortunately recovered! 
I had no time myself to note the enemy’s fosses, but, from 
their own report, it amounted to three, hundred hnd fifty 
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dead and wounded. We captured four hundred and eighty 
prisoners, seven guns, and one hundred 1 and seventeen 
waggons. < 

Here again I had the greatest trouble in unravdiliiig the 
medley. Many of the horses, mules aitd oxen had been 
killed, whilst some of the waggons were broken . 4 Every- 
thing' was in a state of indescribable confusion, and at 
any moment a force might arrive from Bloemfontein/ 
But, fortunately , 4 no reinforcement appealed. Our 
burghers who had pursued the retreating English, saw, at 
about twelve o’clock, a body of mounted troops approach- 
ing from Bloemfontein. Bht. this force at once came 
to a halt, remaining at the spot where wo'had fimt seen it/ 
When everything was over a party of tioops from General 
Olivier’s commando arrived on the scene of the recent 
operations.* They had been following General Broad- 
wood, and on hearing the firing that morning, had hastened 
in our direction, maintaining 1 on their arrival, that it was 
quite impossible for them to have come any sooner. 

1 I may note Ijere that it seemed very strange to me and to all 
whose opinion I, asked, that Lord Roberts, with his sixty thousand 
men, sent no reinforcements from Bloemfontein.* The battle had 
taken place nQjt more than seventeen miles from the capital, and'lt 
had lasted for four hours ; so that there had been ample time to 
send help. "The English cannot urge in? excuse that, owing to our 
having cut the telegraph w^re, Lord Roberts could know nothing 
of General Broadwood’s position. The booming of the guns must 
have { been distinctly heard at ^ioemfontein, as it was a still morning. 
In addition to this plain warning, the English had an^ouVpost at 
Borsmanskop, between Koornspruit and Bloemfontein. I 60 not 
mention these things with the object of throwing ^ji unfavourable 
light upon Lord c Roberts* conduct* but< merely to show that even 
~'n the great English Army, incomprehensible irregularities were not 
unknown, andf irregularis ss of such a character as to quite put in 
the shade the bungles^ we were sometimes 1 * guilty of. But the 
Republics, young^ though they were, never thought of boasting about 
the^ order, organization, or discipline of their aunties $ on the con- 
trary they were perhaps a little inclined to take too lenient a view 
when irregularities occurred. 
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CHAPTER X 

Four Hundred and Seventy English taken 
Prisoner at fteddersburg 

I N the evening of the day on which the events described 
in the last chapter occurred, I haifded over the com- 
mand to Generals Piet'de Wet and A. P. Cronje, and taking 
with me three of my*staff, rode to Donkcrpoort, in the direc- 
tion, of DewetSdorp, on a reconnoitring expedition. 

Early tjie following morning I came to a farm called 
Sterkfontein, .where, at noon, I ‘received the news that a 
party of English, coming from Smithfield, had occupied 
Dewetsdorp. ' • 

It was thirty miles from Sterkfontein to my commando, 
b#t, notwithstanding this, I sgflt an order that-iftoo men, 
under Generals J. B. Vessels, C. C. FrSneman and De 
Villiers, should come up with all haste and bring three guns 
with them. 

During Jthe time that must necessarily elapse before'the 
arrival of this force, I sent men out ta visit the farms of those * 
burghers whoiiad gonaltome after the fall of Bloemfontein, 
with orders tdSbring them back to the front. 

By the evening of the*ist of Apsil Iiadall th<? men of ffw 
district together ; but it was then too late to paake a start. 

At ten o’clock the following morning the English left 
Dewetsdprp* and marched towards Reddersburg. Directly 
I received news of this, I sent jvord tp the Generals, ‘that 
they must .hasten to Redaersburg ; while I, with the men 
who had rejoined made my way to the north # so as to take 
up a position on the en*my’l flank. I had wfth*me one 
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hundred and ten men in all. Many of them were without 
rifles, having given up their arms at Bloemfontein. Others 
were provided with ‘serviceable achterlaaiers, but had little 
or no ammunition, because they had already fired ‘trff 1 their 
cartridges in mere wantonness in the belief that they might 
( have to give up their rifles any day. My handful of burghers 
were thus as good as unarmed. 

" during our march I kept the English continually under 
surveillance. They were unable to advance vejy rapidly, 
as the bulk of their force was made up of infantry. But 
they were too far ahead for the commandos whom I had 
sent in pursuit to be able t»|j^ at them ; and for me, with 
the handful of almost unarmed burghers which I commanded, 
to have attempted an attack would have been worse than 
folly. 

On the evening of the second of April, the English en- 
camped on the hill to the west of a farm called Oollogs- 
poort ; whilst we off-saddled to the north of them, bn Mr. 
Van der Walt’s farm. The enemy, however, was not aware 
of the position of our laager. 

The following morning, at four o’clock, I sent a third 
report, to the commandos. They had been scene way on the 
road to f)ewetsdorp, and thus, far out of the course to 
Reddersburg, when my second report reached them ; and 
now my despatch rider ,met only Generals Froneman and 
De Vjlliers with seven hundred men and three gftns, and 
was ‘too late to prevent General Wessels from going on to 
Dewetsdorp. 

Shortly after sunrise General Froneman 'received my 
report. He had been riding ‘all night through without* 
stopping, and many of his horses were ^already tired out. 
But as my order was 'that the Generals were to l&ve behind 
thqse who were unable to proceed, and to hasten, on at once 
without so much as off-saddling, he did not wait to /.be told 
twice, but pushing forward c with <all speed, arrjved on the 
3rd of April, at Schwarskopjes on the Kaipr River. He 
had left Sarnies'- Post on the afternoon of the previous day. 

Those ' wlio consider that he was marching with seven 
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hundred men and three Krupp guns, and that his horses 
were so exhausted that some of them had to be left behind, 
will agree with me that he did a good Clay’s w«rk in those 
twenty-fbur hours. 

Fortunately forlis, it w^s not at that time the habit of 
the English to start on their march before the sun had risen. 
Ami, by another lucky .chance, our opponents were off tharf 
gflard, «nd quite unsuspicious of attack, although Ulgy 
must, uncjpubtedly, have heard sontething of what had 
happened at Sanna’s Post. 

General Froneman gave understand that it was 

necessary to off-saddle the hdfses, and to give them a long 
rest, as he»had bfeen riding without any break since the 
previous evening. 

“However neces^ry it may be,” I replied, “it is im- 
possible ; ” and I pointed out to him that if we were to 
delay, the English would occupy the ridge between Muis- 
hondslbntein and Mostertshoek,.end thus obtain the best 
position. I, therefore, ordered the men to proceed with all 
speed, and to leave behind those who could not go on. 
The General did not appear to be “ links ”* at'fjiis, but called 
out with hisToad voice, “ Come on, burghers ! ” 

*We were fortunate in being able to keep up with the 
enemy by riding along a4ittle plain, which Was hidden from 
them by an intervening hill. Our pourse ran in a direction 
parallel to their line of march, g^nd at a distance of about 
six mites «from it. But unluckily, the English were*the 
first to reach the ridge.. When we»appeared at the point 
where the hill* which ha£ concealed us from ihem came to 
an end, their Vanguard had fust passed tfie easjem end of . 
the ridge at which wtere both burning ; and we had steft 
some four of five miles to go before we eoulij reach it. 

I saw thajt thq enemy was not strong enough to occupy 
the whqie 'ridge, so I at once gave orders to General de 
Villiers to advance, and seize* the western end at a point, 
just above the^ farmstead of Mostdrtshoek. J"he enemy, 
observing this manoeuvre, took up their Position on the 

* Vexed. 
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eastern extremity of the ridge. Whereupon I divided the 
remaining burghers jnto small companies,'' with , orders to 
, occupy kopjes from six* to seven hundred paces still further 
to the east ; leaving to myself and Commandant? Nfcl the 
task of seizing a small ridge which lay* south-east of the 
, English lines. 

All these positions would have to be taken under fire, and 
beldfe making the attempt I sent the following note to the 
British Commanding 'Officer : — . » ‘ 

" SlK,— 

" I am here with fivelyindred men, and am every moment 
expecting reinforcements with tniv?. Krupps, against which you will 
not be able to hold out. I therefore advise you, in order to prevent 
bloodshed, to surrender/* 4 

I sent this note post haste, and then rested a little while 
awaiting the return of the despatch rider. 

And now a shameful incident occurred. The messenger 
had received the answer, to my letter, and had covered 
about a hundred paces on his way back, wh§n the enemy 
opened so heavy a fire upon him that it is inexplicable how 
he managed to‘come through unscathed. 

The, answer which he brought from the oi^ca. was in the 
following ' terms : — \ • 

“ I’m d d if I surrender ! ” , 

I at once ordered mymen to rush the positions which I 
had already pointed out to them ; and notwithstanding the 
fierce opposition of the eaemy, they succeeded ip qprrying 
out my orders. t. 

But although we had thus gained very good positions, 
those which the English held were quite as good, and perhaps 
ewn better,' except for the fact that they were cut off from 
the water. However, when they had v first become aware 
oh our presence — that is, while they . were at Muishonds- 
fontein — they had taken the precaution of filing their 
watet-bottles. t , 

Our gunsjdid not arrive until so late in the afternoon that 
only a few shots could be fired before it befcame dark, 

Acting Apon my orders, the burghers kept guch good 
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watch during the night that escape was impossible for the 
English. I also* sent a strong guard to a point near Red- 
dersburg, for I had heard that a reffrforcemwt of from 
thirteen hundred to two thousand British troops had come 
from the direction of Bothathanie railway station, and 
were no\f encamped at Re&dersburg. 

I had begun operations with only four hundred mentmdaf 
md, but. before the sun rose on the following day my fxwec 
had been* doubled by the addition of* those who had been 
compelled to remain behind and rest their Aired horses. 

On the previous evening it fyad seemed to me highly 
improbable that we should able to storm the ridge in 
the morning. I had expected that the force at -Redders- 
burg — which lay only about four or fife miles from Mos- 
tertshoek — would have seen the fight in progress, .or heard 
the cannonading, anS would have hastened to tha assistance 
of their comicfdes. 1 Nevertheless, I had given orders that 
as soon as.it was daylight, every one must do his utmost to 
force the English to surrender. 

It was now rapidly growing lighter, and I ordered the 
gunners to keep up a continuous fire with out* three Krupps. 
This they didirom fialf-past five until eleven o’clock, and 
then the enemy hoisted the wljite flag. 

My men and I galloped towards the English, and our other 
two parties did the same. But before we reached them, 

1 I have never been able to understand why the great 'force, 
station^ at Reddersburg, made no attempt to come to the aid of 
the unfortunate victims at Mostertshoek. Their conduct seems 
to me to have Ijeen even mftre blameworthy than the similar negli- 
gence which occurred at Sanna’q Post. They wer ? not more than 
five miles off, and could walch the whole engagemgnt — and yet 
they never stirred a foot to come and helff their comrades. Ai—t 
it was fortunate for ife that it was so, for, we should have stood 
no chance at all against a large force. 

To oppose successfully such bodies of men as our burghers lwd 
to meet ^luring this war demanded rapidity of action more than 
anything else. We .had to be quick at fighting, quick at *econ- 
noitring, quick (if it became* ecessSxy) at nying I This was ex 
actly what X myself aimed at, and had not so many <&our burghers 
proved false to their own colours, England — as tffe^reat Bismarck 
foretold — would have found her grfeve in South Africa. 
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they again began to shoot, killing Veldtcomet du Plessis, 
of Kroonstad. This treacherous act enraged our burghers, 
who at once comirfenced to fire with deadly effect. 

Soon the white flag appeared above almost ev^ry* stone 
behind which an Englishman lay, but eur men did not at 
once cease firing. Indeed ! I ’had the greatest ‘difficulty 
.i-a calming them, and in inducing them to stop, for they 
vftff'e, as may well be imagined, furious at the misuse of fche 
white flag. * 

Strewn everywhere aoout on the ground lay the English 
killed and wounded. According to the official statement, 
they had a hundred casualties, the commanding officer 
himself being amongst the killed. 

We took four hhndred and seventy prisoners, of war, all 
cf them belonging to the Royal Irish Rifles and the Mounted 
Infantry. • But I cared nothing to* what regiment they 
belonged or what was the rank of the officer' in command. 
Throughout the whole war I never troubled myself> about 
such mattefs. 

Our loss, in addition to Veldtcomet Plessis, whose death 
I have just described, was only six wounded. 

I had no longer any need to fear a reinforcement from 
Reddersburg, but nevertheless there was no time to be lost, 
for I had just heard from a prisoner of war that a telegram 
had been sent from Dewetsdorp to the garrison at Smith- 
field, bidding them consult their own safety by withdrawing 
to Aliwal North. I made up my mind to capture that gar- 
rison before it could decamp. I waited until I saw that the 
English ambulances were busy with their wwounded, and 
then with all speed rode off. 

**»:.As the direct roadtmight prove to.be held by Lord Roberts, 
I caused the prisoners of war to be marched to Winburg via 
TJiaba’Nchu. 'From thence they were to o be sent forward 
by rail to Pretoria. 
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An Unsuccessful Siege 

M Y object njw was to reach Smithfield. We set out at 
once aryl late in the evening I divided my com- 
mandos into two parties. The first, some five hundred men 
in all, consisted chiefly of Smithfield burghers ifndcr Com- 
mandant Sjwanepoel*, of Yzervarkfontein, but* there were 
also ^ome Wepener men amongst them. I gave General 
Fronemin the command over this party, and ordered him to 
proceed without delay and attack the small English garrison 
at Smithfield. With the second party I rode, off to join the 
burghers wfro were*under General J. B. Wessels. 

• I came up with Wessels’ division on the 6th of April at 
Badenhorst, on the road ffom Dewetsdorp to Wepener. 
Badenhorst lies at a distance of some ten miles from a ford on 
the Caledon River, called Tammefsbergsdrift, where Colonel 
Dalgety, with the highly renowned C.M.R. 1 and Brabant’s 
Hoije vtere at that time stationed. I call them “ highly 
renowned ” to be in the fashion, for I must honestly avow 
that I nevei^ could see for what they were renowned. 

During the fight at # ftfostertshoek ^jn-'the p»evious day I 
had kept .them under observation, with the result th£t I 
learnt that they had entrenched themsel^s strongly, and 
that they numbered about sixteen hundred meir, thoughfhis 
latter fact was a matter of indifference to me. The Jiistory 
of Ladysmith, Sfafekingj and*Kimb§rley, however, served 
me as a Varrtihg, and I asked myself whether it would b£ 

1 Oltpe Mounted Rifles. 
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better to besiege the wolf or to wait and see if he would not 
come out of his lair. 

But the wolf, on 'this occasion, was not to be enticed out 
on any pretext ; and moreover it was probable tKat*Lord 
Roberts would be able to send a relieving’force from Bloem- 
fontein ; so I decided to attack at once. First, however, I 
despatched some of my best scouts in,the direction of Bloem- 
fontein and Reddersburg, while I ordered the cominandds 
under Generals Piet <5e Wet and A. P. Cronje tp* take up 
positions to the cost and south-east of the Capital. 

Early in the morning of t^e 7th of April I made an attack 
on two points : one to the south-west, the other to the south- 
east of Dalgety’s fortifications, opening fife on his troops at 
distances of froin five to fifteen hundred paces. I dare not 
approach gny nearer for lack of suitably cover. The place 
was so strongly fortified that many valuable lives must have 
been sacrificed, had I been less cautious than I was. 

After a few days I received reinforcements, and-wa! thus 
enabled tosulToundthe English completely. Bufitheir various 
positions were so placed that it was impossible for me to 
shell any of tft,efn from both sides, and thus to compel their 
occupants to surrender. 

Day succeeded to day, and still the siege continued. 

Before long we’ had captured some eight hundred of the 
trek-oxen, and many of Jthe horses of the enemy. Things 
were not going so badly for us after all ; and we plucked up 
our dourage, and began to talk of the probability ofia speedy 
surrender on the part of*the English., 1 

To tell the tmth, there was not ,a man amongst us who 
would have asked Ijetter than to make prisoner! of the Cape 
Mounted Rilles and >3£ Brabant’s Horse, They were Afri- 
kanders, and as^Afrikanders, although neither Free Staters 
nor, Transv^alere, they ought, in our opinion to, have been 
ashamed to fight against us. 

The English, we admitted,* had ^perfect right Jto hire such 
-sweepings, qpd to use 1 them against us, tjpt we utterly 
despised them .f dr allowing themselves to be hired. We felt 
that then rfiotive was not to obtain the franchise of the 
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Uitlanders, but — five shillings a day ! And if it should by 
any chance happen that any one of them should find his 
grave there — well, the generation to come would not be very 
proud of that grave. *No ! it would be regarded with horror 
as the ggrave of ait Afrikander who had helped to bring his 
brother Afrikanders to their downfall. 

’Although I never took it amiss if a colonist of Natal ot 
df Cape Colony was unwilling to fight with us against Eng- 
land, yet J[ admit that it vexed me ’greatly to think that 
some of these colonists, for the sake of a p&ltry five shillings 
a day,, should be ready to shoqfr down their fellow-country- 
men. Such men, alas ! there have always been, since, in 
the first days of thfe human race, Cain killed his brother Abel. 
But Cain had not Jong to wait for his reward ! 

Whilst we were Jjesieging these Afrikanders, news came 
that large columns *from Reddersburg and Bloemfontein 
were drawing near. So overwhelming were their numbers 
that the commandos of Genera^ A. P. Cronje and Piet de 
Wet were fa* too weak to hold them in check, and I had to 
despatch two reinforcing parties, the first under Commandant 
Fourie, the second ryider General J. B. Wessals. 

General fteneman had no^ returned from §mithfield, 
'whither I had sent him to attack the garrison. He told me 
that he had been unable to carry out my ofders, for, on his 
arrival at Smithfield, he had discovered that the garrison — 
which had only consisted of some two or three hundred men 
— had«jutt departed. He learnt,* however, that it was still 
possible to overtake it before it reached Aliwal North. Un- 
fortunately, be was unatye to persuade Commandant Swane- 
poel, who was in commaftd ’of the burghers, t<j pursue the 
retreating troops. JHe therefore had tfTcontent himself wiftf 
the fifteen men he had with him. He*camg»in sight of the 
enemy at Bran^iektekraal, two hours from Aliwal North ; 
but with the mere handful of men, which was all that he had 
at his command, an attack upon? them was not to be thought 
of, and he.had^:o turn back. * # — ■ 

His expedition, however, £ad not been *vithout good 
result, for he returned tvith about five hundred *of those 
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burghers who had gone home after our commandos had left 
Stormberg. ' 

We had t<5 thank Lord Roberts for this welcome addition 
to our forces. The terms of the proclamation in which ‘Lord 
Roberts had guaranteed the property and personal liberty 
v^f thq non-combatant burghers had not been abided by. 
In^the neighbourhood of Bloemfontein, Reddersburg, and 
Dewetsdorp, and at every other place where it was pos- 
sible, his troops had made prisoners of burgher% Who had 
remained quietly on their farms. The same course of 
action had been pursued ‘by the column which fell into 
our hands at Mostertshoek — I myself had liberated David 
Strauss and four other citizens whom I* had found there. 
While peacefully occupied on their farms they had been 
taken prisoners by the English column, which was then on 
its way froha Dewetsdorp to Reddersburg. 

This disregard of liis proclamations did not’ increase the 
respect which the burghers felt for Lord Roberts. .They felt 
that the word of the English was not to be "trusted, and, 
fearing for their own safety, they returned to their com- 
mandos. I sent President Steyn a telegram, informing him 
that our .burghers were repining, and adding that Lord 
Roberts was the .best recruiting sergeant I had ever had ! * 
General Frorfeman and the men* whom he had collected 
soon found work to do. * The enemy was expecting a rein- 
forc.ement from Aliwal North, and I sent the General, with 
six hundred troops, to oppose it. He came into tpuah with 
it at Boesmanskop, arid a slight skirmish took place. * 

In the meaifwhile I received a report from General Piet de 
Wet, who vjas at Dewetsdorp, notifying me that the English 
TObces outnumbered s his cAvn so enormously that he could 
not withstand^heir * advance. He suggested that I ought 
at* once to relinquish the siege and proceed in tjhe direction 
of Thaba’Nchu. 

1 also received discouraging news from general Piet 
Fourie, wh* had had *a short but severe engagement with 
the troops that were coming from Bloemfontein, and had 
been compelled to give way before*their superior fprees. 
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Piet de Wet’s advice appealed to me all the more strongly 
since reinforcements were pouring in upon the enemy from 
all sides. But I was of opinion that I ought t# go with a 
strong force after the enemy in the direction of Norvalspont, 
as I was .convinced that it, was no longer possible to check 
thejir advance. But General Piet de Wet differed from me 
on, this point, and held that we ought to keep in front of. 
th*e English, and I was at last compelled to give in to him.' 

Accordingly I issued orders to General Froneman to desist 
from any further attack upon the reinforcement with which 
he had been engaged, and to join,*ne. When he arrived I fell 
back on Thaba’Nchu. 

My siege* of Col'onel Dalgety, with his Brabant’s Horse 
and Cape Mounted'Rifles, had lasted for’sixjeen days. Our 
total loss was only five killed and thirteen wounded. The 
English, as f. learnt * from prisoners, had suffered rather 
severely. 
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The English Swarn) over ouj* Country 

O N April 25th we arrived at Alexandria, six miles from 
Thafoa’Nch'u. The latter place was already occupied 
by English outposts.- General Philip Botha now joined 
me ; he had been engaging the enemy in the triangle formed 
by Brandfort, Bloenffontein and Thaba’Nchu.* My com- 
mandos numbered some four thousand men, and I decided 
that if was time Jto concentrate my forces. 

Lord Roberts was about to carry out the plans which he 
had formed at Bloemfontein, namely, to outflank us with 
large bodies of moulted troops. He attempted to do this 
tj> the north^feist of Thaba’Nchu, but at first wa£ net suc- 
cessful. On a second attempt, however, h,e managed, after 
a fierce fight, to break 'through our lines. ’ It was during 
this action that Commandant Lubbe was shot in the leg, 
and had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. At Frank- 
fort alfeo,*Lord Roberts met with success, and General de 
la Refy was forced to retreat northwaftis. 

I was now “firmly convinced, although I kept the belief 
to myself, that the English would march to JKroonstad ; 
and I could see, more’ clearly than £ver, the necessity of 
operating in their rear. I had suggested to President Steyn 
when he had visaed us at Alexandria, that I should proceed 
to Norvalspont, or even into Cape Colony, but he was 
against any .such •project. Thi^ however, was not because 
he disapproved^ my suggestion in* itself, but-because he 
feared that the Transvaalers nyght say that tnoFree Staters, 
now thaV their own country was in the eneriiy’s hands, 
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were going to leave them in the lurch. Yet in spite ot 
his opposition, I had ultimately to carry out my own ideas, 
tor, even if I was Misunderstood, I had to act as I thought 
best. I can only say that each man of us who remained true 
to our great cause acted up to the best •of his convictions. 
If the results proved disastrous, one had best be. silent 
about them. There is no use crying over spilt milk. 

We now pushed our commandos forward to Zand* River. 
At Tabaksberg General Philip Botha had a short blit severe 
engagement with Lord Roberts’ advanced columns. I was 
the last of the Generals to leave Thaba’Nchu. 

I was very anxious to prevent the “ granary ” 1 of the 
Orange Free State from falling into the hands of the English ; 
with this object, in View, I left behinft rfie at Korannaberg 
General de Villiers, with Commandants de Villiers, of 
Ficksburg/ Crowther, of Lady brand; Roux, of Wepener, 
and Petgieter, of Smithfield, and ordered the General 
to carry on operations in *the south-eastern districts *of the 
Free State/ 

This valiant General did some fine work, and fought 
splendidly ah txouveneurskop and \^pnderkop, inflicting 

1 This “ granary ” lay in the Lady brand, Ficksburg and Bethlehejn 
districts, and not qjily supplied the Free State, but also the greater 
part of the Transvaal. If the districts of Wepener, Rouxville, 
Bloemfontein, and Thaba’Nchu be included, this “ granary ” was 
the source of a very large yi£ld of corn, and there had been an especi- 
ally f rich harvest that year. As the men were away on commando, 
the Kaffirs reaped the corn under the supervision of the Bqerwomen ; 
and where Kaffirs were ^iot obtainable the women did Jih% work 
with their own hands, and were assisted by their little sons and 
daughters. Tht women had provided such a large ftapply, that had 
not the English burnt the corn by the 'thousand sacks, the war could 
•have been continued. N T t wa<s hard indeed for them to watch the 
soldiers flinging the com on the ground before their Jiorses' hoofs. 
Still harder was it to see that which had cost them so much labour 
thrown into, the flames. t * e 

In spite of the fact that the English, in order to destroy our crops, 
had let their horses and draught oxen loose upon the land, there was 
still an abundant harvest — perhaps the best thht we <had ever seen. 
And so it happened that Whilst the men were at tfye fron£, the house- 
wives could feed the horses in the stable. But Lord Roberts, acting 
on the ad^dpe of unfaithful burghers, laid his hand upon the house- 
wives* work, and burnt the grain that they had stored. 
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very serious losses upon the English. But nevertheless 
he had to yield* to the superior numbers of the enemy, who 
ultimately gained possession of the “*granary” districts. 
But he made them pay for it dearly. 

General de Villters followed the English to Senekal and 
Lindley* and at Biddulphsberg, near the first named village, , 
he again engaged them successfully, killing and wo&nding 
nianyjaf them. But a grave misfortune overtook us here,- 
for the General received a dangerous wound on the head. 

There was still another most deplorable occurrence. In 
some way or other the grass caught fire ; and as it was very 
dry, and a high wind was blowing, the flames ran along 
the ground to where many of the English wounded were 
lying. There was? nj time to rescue ’them ; and thus in 
this terrible manner many a poor fellow lost his Jjfe. 

General de Villiers’ wound was so serious, that the only 
course operr was to ask the commanding officer of the 
Senelcul garrison to let him have, the benefit of the English 
doctors’ skill. This request was willingly graifted, and De 
Villiers was placed under the care of the English ambulance. 
Sad to say, he died pf his wound. * . 

Some tiiriWlater I was informed that the man wljo had 
Carried the request into Senekal was ex-commandant 
Vilonel, who was then serving as a private burgher. A 
few days later he surrendered, so t^at one naturally inferred 
that he had arranged it all during his visit to Senekal. 

Shortly after he had given up Jus arms, he sent a letter 
to one of the Veldtcornets, asking him to come to such and 
such a spot ©H a certain # evening, to meet an English officer 
and himself. The letter *neVer reached.the h^nds of the 
person to whom Vilonel had addressed it ; and instead of 
the Veldtcdrnet, it was Captain Pretowus, vgjth a few bur- 
ghers, who.went # to the appointed place. The lfight wa% so 
dark that it was impossible to recognize anybody. 

“ Where is Veldtcomet * — ? asked Mr. Vilonel. 

“ You jire ipy prisoner,” was Captain Pretgjius’ reply 
as he took Vilbnel’s horse by the bridle. 

“ Treason ! treason ! ’kcrie<3 poor Vilonel. 
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They brought him back to the camp, and sent him thence 
to Bethlehem. A court martial 1 was shortly afterwards 
held at that town, hnd he was condemned to a long term 
of imprisonment. 

In the place of General de Villiers I appointed Deacon 
Paul Roux as Vechtgeneraal. lie was a man in Vhom I 
placed absolute confidence. As a minister of religion he 
had done good service among the commandos, and, in the 
fiercest battles he looked after the wounded with undaunted 
courage. His advice to the, officers on matters of war 
had also been excellent, so that he was in every way a most 
admirable man. But his fighting career unfortunately soon 
came to an end, for he was taken prisoner* in a most curious 
way near Naamypoort, when Prinslo9 surrendered. 

I must now retrace my steps, and give some account of 
what I myself had been doing during this time. 

I proceeded to the west of Doomberg, and only halted 
when I reached the Zand River. What memories does the 
name of that river bring back to me ! It was, on its banks 
that in 1852 the English Government concluded a Conven- 
tion with the. Transvaal — only to breajf it when Sir Theo- 
philus. Shepstone annexed that country oa^the 12th of 
April, 1877. But this Contention was re-established tty 
Gladstone — greatest and noblest pf English statesmen — 
when he acknowledged, the independence of the South 
African Republic. 

rfere on the banks of this river, which was so.prggnant 
with meaning, we should stand, so I thought, and hold the 
English at bay. But alas ! the name with all its memories 
did not che<?k the enemy’s advinos. 

On the 10th of 3 &ay Lcrd Roberts attacked us with his 
inited forces and 1 although his losses were 1 heavy, he 
succeeded in breaking through our lines near Ventersburg, 
at two points which were held by General l^oneman. And 
thus the English were free to advance on Kroonstad. 

I gave cadeis to my "commando to move cm to poomkop, 

1 This Courts was not compose^ of officers, but consisted of three 
persons, orfe of whom was a lawyer. 
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which lies to the east of Kroonstad. I myself, with Com- 
mandant Nel and some of his adjutants, followed them 
when the sun had set. We rode the whole of that night, 
and Reached the township on the following morning. We 
immediately arranged thajt the Government should with- 
draw from Kroonstad, and that very day it was removed 
tc^ Heilbron. President Steyn, however, did not go t<5 
tfeilbrOn, but paid a visit to General Philip Botha, whose 
commando had held back the English outposts some six 
miles from Kroonstad. * 

The President, before leaving the town, had stationed 
police on the banks of the Valsch River with orders to prevent 
burghers frbm entering the dorp ; 1 he h^.d only just crossed 
the drift before my ‘arrival. I came upon some burghers 
who, as they had baen ordered, had off-saddled at*the south 
side of the rwer, ancl I asked them if they ha*d seen the 
President. As they were Transvaalers, they answered 
my questibn in the negative. 

“ But has hobody on horseback crossed here ? ” I said. 

“ Oh, yes I the Big Constable 2 crossed,’.’ one of them 
replied. “ And he told us not to pass over the drift.” 

“ What wz?§ he like ? ” I inquired. . ' 

“ He was a man with a long*red beard.” • 

I knew now who the* “ Big Constable ” "had been ; and 
when I afterwards told the President for whom he had been 
taken, he was greatly amused. . 

Gen€rdT Philip Botha discussed' the state of affairs with 
me, and we both came to»the conclusion that if Lord Roberts 
attacked us >0ith his Yufcitec^ forces, his superior numbers 
would render it impossible for us to hold Qvcr disadvantageous 
positions round Kroonstad. We Rad also to take into con-' 
sideration the fact that my commando* could not reach the 
town before* the’fellowing day. Whilst we were still talking, 
news arrived that there was a strong force of cavalry on the 
banks of tho Valsfch River, six fniles^ from Kroonstad, and 
that it was rapidly approaching the town. 

On hearing tins, I hastened hack to the south? of the town- 
Township. Police Agent. 
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ship, where a body of Kroonstad burghers had off-saddled, 
and I ordered them to get into their saddlfes immediately, 
and ride with me to meet the enemy. In less time than it 
takes to describe it, we were off. As we drew nehr to the 
English we saw they had taken U P a v*ery good position. 
The sjm had already set, and nothing could be done save 
to exchange a few shots with the enemy. So, after I had 
ordered my men to post themselves on the enemyfe front 
till the following morning, I rode back to Kroonstad. 

When I arrived there, I found that the last of the Trans- 
vaal commandos had already retreated through the town 
and made for the north. I at once sent orders to the bur- 
ghers, whom I had just left, to abandon their positions, and 
to prepare themselves to depart by. train to Rhenosterri- 
viersbrugt , 

At Kroohstad there was not a single burgher left. Only 
the inhabitants of the township remained, arid they were 
but too ready to “ hands-jip.” 

One of these, however, was of a different mould. I 
refer to Veldtcomet Thring, who had arrived with me at 
Kroonstad that morning, but who ha£ suddenly fallen ill. 
On the day following he wa,s a prisoner in tht'hands of the 
English. 

Thring was an honourable man in every way. Although 
an Englishman by birth, he was at heart an Afrikander, 
for, he had accepted the Orange Free State as his second 
fatherland. Like many another Englishman, he hud become 
a fellow-citizen of out?’, and had enjoyed the fat of thd land. 
But now, trfisty burgher that he, was, he had drawn his 
sword to defend -tlje burghers’ rights. 

His earliest experiences Vere with'theJCroonstad burghers, 
who went down info Natal ; later on he fought under me 
at Sanna’s Post and Mostertshoek, and .took „ part in the 
siege of Colonel Dalgety at J ammersbergsdrift. He had stood 
at my side at Thabi’Nchfr and on the banks, of the Zand 
River. I«had always found him the most willing and reliable 
of officers, and he had won, the respect and trust of every 
man who*1£new him. 
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He was faithful to the end. Although he might well have 
joined our enemies, he preferred to set the seal of fidelity 
upon hig life by his imprisonment. Long may he live to 
enjoy the trust of Jhe Afrikander people ! 

I remained late that evening in the town. It was some- 
what risky to do so, as the place was full of English inhabi- 
tants, and of Afrikanders who did not favour our cause, 
fn fact, 2 was surrounded by men whej would have been only 
too pleased to do me an injury. 

I said farewell to Kroonsfad at ten o'clock that night, 
and was carried to Rhenosterriviersbrug, thirty-four miles 
from Kroonstad, by the last train that left the town. - But 
before I departed,. I took care that the bridge over the Valsch 
River should be destroyed by dynamite. • 

In the meantime, those portions of the Heflbron and 
Kroonstad commandos which had gone into I'Jatal at the 
beginning of the war, received orders to leave the Drakens- 
berg.* Obeying these orders they joined me, and, with my 
other troops* had occupied splendid positions on either side 
of the railway line. Commandant General Louis Botha 
was also there witlf his Transvaal burghers, having arrived 
in the Free*State a few days previously. Captain'Danie 
Theron was still with me as fny trustworthy scout, and he 
constantly kept me infofmed of Lord Roberts’ movements. 

For a few days Lord Roberts regained at Kroonstad, but 
about the 18th of May he again began to move his enormous 
forces*. "He sent out four divisions. The first he despatched 
frorn Kroonstad to HeHbron ; the second from Lindley to 
the same destination * the third from Krooifstad to Vrede- 
fort and Parijs, and the fourth from Ktoonstid along the 
railway line. . 

The two Governments had agreed that Commandant 
General Louis *Botha should cross the Vaal Rivfcr, and that 
we Free Staters should remain behind in our own ccyinfry. 
And this was carried out, with our f.ufl approval. 

The GdVernments had also decided that even if"thc English 
entered the Transvaal, the Free State commihd^j were not 
to follovf them. I had*iong ago wished that Something of 
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this nature should be arranged, so that we might not only 
have forces in fron£ of the enemy, but also in their rear. 
Thus the orders of the Governments exactly coincided with 
my desires. 

Lest any one should think that the Transvaalers*and the 
' Free Staters separated here on account of a squabble, pr 
, because they found that they could not work harmoniously 
together, let me state that this decision was arrived* at fdr 
purely strategic reasons. We had now been reduced to a 
third of the original number o£ forty-five thousand burghers 
with which we had started' the campaign. This reduction 
was due partly to Cronje’s surrender, and partly to the fact 
that many of our men had returned to their fartns. How, 
then, could we ‘think of making a stand, with our tiny 
forces, against two hundred and forty thousand men, with 
three or four hundred guns ? All we could do- was to make 
the best of every little chance we got of hampering the enemy. 
If fortune should desert us) at only remained to flee. 

To flee — what could be more bitter than ‘that ? Ah ! 
many a time when I was forced to yield to the enemy, I 
felt so degraded that I could scarceljMook a child in the 
face P* Did I call myself a man ? I asked mySf3f, and if sq. 
why did I run av r ay ? No ofie can guess the horror which 
overcame me when I had to retreat, or to order others to 
do so — there ! I have poured out my whole soul. If I did 
fly, .it was only because one man cannot stand against 
twelve. “ 

After the Transvaalers had crocsed the Vaal Ri\fer, I 
took twelve Hundred men to t Heilbton, whfire there was 
already a p&rty of my burghers. '"General Roux with other 
"Free Staters was stationed east of Seaekal, and the re- 
mainder of our iorceslay near Lindley . But the commandos 
from Vredt and Harrismith, with part of the «Bethlehem 
commando, still remained as watchers on the Drakens- 
< berg. 

When I 'arrived at Heilbron, late at night, I seceived a 
report tljat fighting was taking place on the Rhenoster 
River, betv&agn Heilbron and LiAdley, and that General 
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J. B. Wessels and Commandant Steenekamp had been 
driven back, but on the following morning, when the 
outposts^came in, they stated that they had seen nothing 
of this engagement. I immediately sent out scouts, but 
hardly had they gone, before one of them came galloping 
back with the news that the enemy had approached quite 
dose to the town. It was impossible for me to oppose 
force fiffive or six thousand men on the open plain ; and i* 
could noh move to suitable position’s, for that would in- 
volve having the women and children behind me when the 
enemy were bombarding me. *1 had therefore to be off 
without a moment’s delay. I had not even time to send 
my wife add my children into a place of safety. 




CHAPTER XIII 

OUR POSlflON AT THE END* OF 
MAY, i Qoo 
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Our P6sition at the. End of. May 1900 

O NCE more it became necessary that the seat of Govern- 
ment should be changed, and towards the latter part 
of May our administrative headquarters .were established 
at a place between Frankfort and Heilbron. The object 
of our Government ift. choosing this position was to be able 
to keep up telegraphic communication with the Transvaal. 
And their choice was soon to be justified, for after Johannes- 
berg had been taken on May 31st and Pretoria on July 5th, 
the only telegraphic connexion between the Free State and 
the South African Republic was vid Frankfort, Greylingstad 
gnd Middleburg. The termipus, at the Transvaal- end, 
was situated not far from Pretoria. 

But, for the moment, it looked as if fortune were again 
going to smile on us, after our l<jng spell of ill luck. On 
May the 31st Lindley and its garrison of Yeomanry fell 
into th«^ hands of General Piet de Wet. The Yeomanry 
lost heavily, and five hundred of them, including, as I was 
told, several •noblemen., were taken prisoner. These were 
the last prisoners of war tha’t we were ahlc to s#nd into the 
South African RejjubMc. Soon •afterwards, when Pretoria 
was on the point of falling into the ‘enemy’s hands, the 
prisoners there Jiad to be sent further east, .but — owjng 
either to the stupidity of the Transvaal Government, or to 
the treachejy of* the guards — a great* many of them were ( 
left behind foi; Lord Roberts to release and re-arm against 
us. Our burghers grumbled much at this, aijd blamed the 
negligenee of the Translators. 
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Before we had had time to get the captured Yeomanry 
through into the Transvaal, Sir Redvers Buller had forced 
his way over the Natal frontier, crossing the Drakensberg 
between Botha’s Pass and Laing’s Nek. This cvAnt, "which 
happened on June the 17th, , caused yet anollier panic 
among our commandos. 

< “ We are now,” they said, “ surrounded on all sides. 

Resistance and escape are equally impossible for us.” 

' Never during the whole course of the war werp President 
Steyn and I so* full of care> and anxiety as at this time. 
With Buller across our frontier, and the enemy within the 
walls of Johannesberg and Pretoria, it was as much as we 
could do to continue the contest at all. However brave 
and determine^ many of our burghers ‘ and officers might 
be, and, .in fact, were, our numerical yveakness was a fact 
that was not to be got over, and migh'c prove p.n insuperable 
obstacle to our success. Moreover, the sarrte thing was 
now going on in the Transvaal after the capture of Pretoria, 
as we hacf witnessed in the Free State after the fall of 
Bloemfontein — nearly all the burghers were leaving their 
commandos arid going back to theif farms. Plenty of 
officers, but no troops ! T^his was the pass 'to which we 
were come. ^ » 

It was only the remembrance of how the tide had turned 
in the Free State that gave us the strength to hold out any 
longer. 

President Steyn and I sent telegram after tetegfam to 
the Government and 4o the chief officers, encouraging*them 
to stand fast.. Meanwhile the two, Generals, De la Rey and 
Louis Botka, were giving us“ all a splendid example of 
‘fortitude. Gazing into the future tmmoved, and facing it 
as it were with clenched teeth, they prosecuted the war 
wifh invincible determination. 


• That the reader may the better appreciate the actual 
condition of our affairs at this time, I think it well to make 
a short statement as to the various districts of the Orange 
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Free State, and the number of men in each on whom we 
could still rely ! * 

The burghers of Philippolis and Kalpstad had surren- 
dered*e« toiasse to the English. In the first named of these 
districts^ only Gofdon Fraser and Norval, in the second 
only Cornelius du Preez and another, whose name has 
escaped my memory,, remained loyal to our cause, 
mention # these men here, because their faithfulness re- 
dounds to Jiheir everlasting honour. • 

In the district of Boshof, we could still reckon on Veldt- 
comet Badenhorst, 1 and twenty-seven men. 

Jacobsdal was represented by Commandant Pretorius 
(who had succeeded Commandant Lubbe, after the latter 
had been wounded and taken prisoner it Tabaksberg), and 
forty men. 

In the district of Fauresmith, Commandant .Visser and 
some seventy men had remained faithful. 

In Bethulie, Commandant du # Plooij, with nearly a hun- 
dred men, wore still in arms. 

Bloemfontein was represented by Commandant Piet 
Fourie and two hundred burghers. 

The commandos of - Rouxville, Smithfield, Wepene» and 
iadybrand, fell far short of their full complement of men, 
as a great number had remained behind at’ home. 

Of the burghers from Winburg, Jvroonstad and Heilbron, 
many had already laid down their arms, and the drain upon 
our troops in these districts was still continuing. 

Ndhe of the burghers ^belonging to 4he districts of Ficks- 
burg, Bethlehem,* Harrjsmith and Vrede had yet surren- 
dered — their turn was to come. 

All told, we were„8,ooo burghers. 

After mjl men had gone northwards, thqse burghers of 
Hoopstad,. JacoJpsdal, Fauresmith, Philippolis,, Bethujie, 
Smithfield, Rouxville, Wepener, Bloemfontein and the 

• 

1 Afterwarcla Commandant, and, still later, Assistant Commandcr- 
in-Chief. * * 

* At the conclusion of peace was the Bethlehem commando 
which had the greatest nuiriber of burghers under arms . 9 
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southern part of Ladybrand, who had laid down their arms 
and remained at home between the beginning of March and 
the end of .May, were left undisturbed by Lord Roberts — 
so far as their private liberty was concerned. 

I was now camped at Frankfort, waiting for tlie ammu- 
f nitidh, which ought to have already ^arrived from Greyling- 
stad Station. It was about this time that the Government 
decided, on the recommendation of some of the officers, 
that the rank of Vcchtgeneraal should be abolished. In 
consequence of this decision all the officers of that rank 
resigned. I did not approve of this course of action, and 
obtained from the Government the rank of Assistant 
Commander-in-Chief. I was thus able' to re-appoint the 
old Vechtgeneraals, Piet de Wet, C. C. Froneman, Philip 
Botha and, Paul Roux, and I at once proceeded to do so. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Roodewal * 

T HE ammunition arrived safely, and towards the end 
of May I made my way to a certain hill, some twelve 
miles from Heilbron, to which we had given the name of Presi- 
dentskopje, and wlltfre Commandants Steenekamp and 
J. H. Olivier were pasted. 

Here I lefi the greater part of my commandos. But I 
myself, on fhc 2nd of June, set out in the direction of 
Roodewal* Station, taking with she six hundred burghers, 
mounted on the best horses that were to be obtained. I 
reached the farm of Leeuwfontein the scyne night, and 
found it an excellent* place in which to hide my men out of 
sjght of the Heilbron garrison. • The farm stood about tune 
miles to the south of that towfl. 

The following evening*we moved on as far as Smithsdrift, 
which is a drift on the road from ‘Heilbron to Kroonstad. 
There again I concealed my men. 

On th£ afternoon of the next day, June the 4th, news 
was thought me that a aonvoy was off its way to Heilbron 
from Rhenostfir River* »Thi% convoy encamped that even- 
ing at the distance of a mile from the farm of Zw&velkrans ; 
the spot chosen was about five* hundred paces from the 
Rhenoster &iver, and quite unprotected. 

Before sunrise A sent a party of burghers down to the 
river, some five hundred paces from where the convoy was 
encamped, and by daybreak w% had ’entirely surrounded 
the enemy. • • 

No sooner had the sun appeared than I despatched a 
burgher witji a white flagTo the English officeyn command. 
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I ordered my messenger to inform the officer that he was 
surrounded, that escape was out of the question, and that 
if he wished to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, his only 
course was to surrender. * L 

On hearing this one of their men came to me .with the 
object of demanding certain conditions. It goes without 
saying that my answer was — “ Unconditional surrender f ” 
He asked for time to communicate this to thc t officer in 
command. I granted this request, and he returned to the 
convoy. 

We were not left in suspense for long. The white flag 
was hoisted almost immediately, and two hundred Berg- 
schotten, 1 with fifty-six heavily laden waggons, fell into our 
hands. < ' 

Fortunately, all this occurred out o f sight of Roodewal 
Station arid Heilbron, and, as not a single shot had been 
fired, I had no reason so far to fear that there was any 
obstacle ip the way of my main project — the capture of the 
valuable booty at Roodewal. *' 

I at once resumed with my capture to the spot where we 
had been the previous night. General Philip Botha con- 
ducted the prisoners and., the booty to the President’s 
camp, returning. to our laager on the following morning. 

On the evening of the 6th of June I started on my toad 
to Roodewal. At Walfontein I divided mV troops into 
three parties. The first party, consisting of three hundred 
men with one Krupp, ' I despatched under Cofemfandant 
Steenekamp to Vreidefort Road .Station, with ordfers to 
attack it the 1 following day at surHSte. General Froneman, 
with Commandants Nel and Du c Plooij, were in command 
of the second party, which consisted of three hundred 
burghers, with two'Krupps and one quick-firing gun. My 
orders were that, at daybreak, they were ta attack an 
English camp which was lying a mile to the north of the 
railway station at' Rhenbster River, and close to some 
brick-coloured,, ridges. The third party 1 1 commanded 

mvself. It ^consisted of Commandant Fourie and eighty 

* 

Highlanders. 
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burghers, with one Krupp ; and with this force I pushed 
on to RoodewaTStation. 

At Doomdraai I left behind me a *few waggons, with 
twenty men to guard them. I had previously stationed a 
hundred* burghers there, with the object of keeping in touch 
wifh the enemy. 

.The information which Captain Scheepers had gamed* 
while scouting was amply sufficient to show ‘me how the * 
land lay. , 

Although I had heard that there wcrtT not more than 
fifty of the enemy at Vredefort Road Station, I had never- 
theless sent three hundred burghers there. This was 
because I Was awate that the main English force lay to the 
north of the station, *Sb that these fifty men might be rein- 
forced at the shortcut possible notice. The numbers which 
General Froneman Had to encounter were muth greater, 
and the enerhy held safe positions. But as General Frone- 
man Was himself able to take quijtfe as good positions, I only 
gave him the same number of troops as I had assigned to 
Commandant Steenekamp. I also gave orders that two 
guns should proceed with him. 

.1 was informed that there were only one hundred of the 
English at Roodewal, but that these hupdred were very 
securely entrenched. My information wa’s, how'ever, at 
fault, for I discovered later on that there were at least 
double that number. 

I artiv?d at Roodewal very early in the morning of the 
7th of June. I brought my men up to'within eight hundred 
paces of the^Station, &nd ordered them to tnhamess the 
horses which were attached to the Krupp, and ^o place it 
in position. 

But listen ! There is the crack of rifles i» the distance ! 
That must* be *the sound of the enemy’s fire «n General 
Froneman. Again, and yet again, the sound meets my 
ears. Then .all is quiet once rtfbre. 

It was «till two hours before the sun would rise, and I 
took full advantage of the opportunities which the dark- 
ness gave* iqe. I ordered four of my burghers,to approach 
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as close to the station as was possible, and to find out 
everything they could about the enemy’s position. Follow- 
ing my directions, they crept with extreme caution towards 
the English lines, until only a hundred paces *sephrated 
them from the station. They returned before it was light, 
and .brought back word that unless the enemy had thrown 
-up unusually high schanzes, there must be an untold quan- 
tity of provisions piled up there. Everything Jiad befcn 
very quiet, and they had seen no one stirring. 

The day now* began to dawn, and as soon as it was light 
I sent a message to the enemy demanding their surrender. 
The answer came back at once. On the back of my note 
these words had been written : 

“ We refuse to surrender.” 

I instantly opened a hot fire upon, them, bringing the 
Krupp as 'well as the Mausers into action. But the reply 
of the enemy was no less severe. 

We had* no cover. There was only a shallow pirn* — so 
shallow that it scarcely afforded protection to the horses’ 
hoofs ! A thousand paces to the north-west of the railway 
I had observed a deep pan where the liorses would have had 
better cover, but even there our men would have been just 
as exposed as <they now were. I had decided against 
taking up my position in this pan , because I should have 
been obliged to cross the line to reach it, and in doing so 
should have run the risk of being observed by the English. 

Thus it was that the "burghers were compelledHoHie flat 
down in order to afford as little jnark as possible to the 
enemy. But* the men who served Jthe Kruppwere naturally 
unable to 'do this and, seeing that the gun must be moved, 
I gave this order : “ Inspkn the gun’, gallop it three thousand 
paces back ; then braze away again as fiercely as you can ! ” 
* Under a hail of bullets the horses wese -attached to the 
gun. Whilst this was being done, I ordered my men to 
fire upon the English entrenchments with redoubled energy, 
and thus, if possible, prevent the enemy from taking careful 
aim. 

1 A Dond which onlv contains w&ter during “ the rains.** 
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Incredible though it may appear, Captain Muller got the 
gun away withoht a single man or horse being hit. When 
he had covered three thousand paces, he*halted, *md turning 
the Ktup|> on the enemy, he shelled them with good effect. 

At atyout ten cfclock, (general Froneman succeeded in 
forcing the English troops which he had attacked to 
surrender. I therefore ordered the two Krupps which ho. 
h&d witl^ him to be brought up with the utmost despatch. • 
At half-p^st seven they arrived, and immediately opened 
fire on the English. 

When the enemy had been under the fire of three guns 
and eighty Mausers for an hour, they thought it best to 
hoist the white flag. We accordingly ceased firing, and I 
rode out towards* tke station. Before IJriad reached it, 

I was met by two gf the officers. They told me .that they 
were willing, to surrender, on condition that -they were 
allowed to retain their private property and the mail bags, 
for it*appcared that there were -two English mails under 
their charge. 

I replied that so far as their private belongings were 
concerned, they wese welcome to keep them, as I never 
flowed the personal property # of jny prisoners to be tam- 
pered with in my presence. 1 * But I told them that the 
letters were a different matter, and that f -could not allow 
them to reach their destination — unless they were directed 
to a bonfire ! 

Thd!*e $vas nothing left for the -officers to do, excep? to 
agre^to my terms then jand there ; fer had they hesitated 
even for a moment, i should certainly hav# stormed the 
station. 

But they wisely surrendered. 

On our ’arrival at the station, we* were .all filled with 
wonder at. tha splendid entrenchments the English had 

1 The Uitschudden (stripping) of the enemy had not become 
necessary at that date. I can say f6r myself that when, at a later 
period, it game into practice, I never witnessed it with any satis- 
faction. Yet wfiat could the burghers do but h%lp themselves to 
the prisoners’ clothing, when England ba&put a stop to our imports, 
and cut off all our supplies ? 
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constructed from bales of cotton, blankets and post-bags. 
These entrenchments had been so effectual that the enemy’s 
loss was only twenty-seven killed and wounded — a re- 
markably small number, when it is remembered 1 thht we 
took two hundred of them prisoners. 

I had expected that our booty would be large, and my 
expectations were more than realized. To begin with, 
there were the bales of clothing that the English .had us£d 
as entrenchments. Then there were hundreds of cases of 
necessaries of every description. Of ammunition, also, 
there was no lack, and amongst it there were projectiles 
for the Naval guns, with which Lord Roberts had intended 
to bombard Pretoria. 

Some of the ^burghers attempted 'to lift these gigantic 
shells, but it took more than one man to move them. 

I read in the newspapers afterward^ that I -had inflicted 
a loss of three quarters of a million sterling on the English 
Government — let that give, the extent of my capture*. 

But at tliat moment we did not realize how much harm 
we had done to them. We had little time for anything 
which did not, directly forward our cause. I was, however, 
very sorry that I could nQt qarry away with me the blankets 
and boots which we found nn large quantities, for they 
would have been most valuable for. winter use. But there 
was no time for this, as,, the English held the railway and 
could at any moment bring up reinforcements from Bloem- 
fontein, from Kroonstad,-or from Pretoria. So, a£ P’eould 
not take the booty away with me, X was obliged to consign 
it to the flame*. 

But before I did, this I gave the burghers permission to 
open the post-bags, and to ‘take what' they liked out of them. 
For in these hags there were useful articles of every de- 
scription, such as underclothing, stockiags, cigars and 
cigarettes. 

Very soon every one was "busy with the* postrbags — -as if 
each burgher had beeii suddenly transformed int® a most 
zealous postmaster ! 

Whilst my men were thus pleasantly occupied, two 
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prisoners asked me if I would not allow them also to open 
the post-bags, and to investigate their contents. I told 
them to take just what they fancied, for everything that was 
left w&ulcf be burnt. 

It was a very amusing, sight to see the soldiers thus 
robbing their own mail ! They had such a large choice that 
they soon became too dainty to consider even a plum- 
pfldding worth looking at ! 

Although I had ordered my men to wreck the bridges 
both to the north and to the south of us, I* still did not feel 
secure — any delay on our part *was fraught with danger, 
and the sooner we were off the better. 

But befofe we £ould start, I had to find some method 
of removing the amnftmition which I wished to take with 
me. Since I possessed no waggons available, for this 
purpose, my only course was to order my burghers to carry 
away the quantity required. But my burghers were busily 
engaged in looting. 

Those whef have had any experience of our commandos 
will not need to be told that it was a difficult task to get 
any men to help me* in the work. I did succeed, however, 
in dragging a few of the burghars away from the post-bags. 
But the spirit of loot was upon them, apd I was almost 
powerless. Evfei when* I had induced a burgher to work 
he was off to the post-bags again the instant my back was 
turned, and I had to go and hunt him up, or else to find 
some # other man to do the work* Yet, in spite of this, 

I succeeded in removing the gun ancf Lee-Metford ammu- 
nition. We ferried aVay sgme six hundred* cases of tTus • 
ammunition,' and hid it* at a spot about thi£e hundred 
paces from.the stationT * * 

When the sun set, the burghers were again on the march. 
But what a cufkrtis spectacle they presented ! • 

Each man had loaded his horse so heavily with goods 
that, there was n6 room for himlelf on'the saddle ; he had, , 
therefore? to walk, and lead his horse by the bridle. And 

1 At this time the burghers wert; beginning to use ’the rifles which 
they had^aken from the enemy. 
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how could it be otherwise ? For the burghers had come 
from a shop where no money was demanded' - and none paid ! 

But the ‘most amusing thing of all was to watch the 
“ Tommies ” when I gave them the order to mafch.* The 
poor Veldtcomet, who was entrusted wi£h the task of con- 
ducting them to our camp, had his hands full when he trjed 
*to get them away from the booty ) and when at last he 
succeeded, the soldiers carried such enormous loftds, thht 
one could almost fancy that every man of them, was going 
to open a store.* But they could not carry such burdens 
for long, and soon they were obliged to diminish their bulk, 
thus leaving a trail of parcels to mark the road they had 
taken ! * ’ 

And now it was time for the fire to clo its work, and I 
ordered fifteen men to set the great heap of booty alight. 
The flames? burst out everywhere simultaneously — our task 
was completed. 

In an instant we had mhunted our horses and wer6 off. 
When we had covered fifteen hundred paces, we heard 
the explosion of the first shells, and wheeled round to view 
the conflagration. The night was very dark, and this 
rendered the sight that met our eyes still more imposing. 
It was the most, beautiful display of fireworks that I have 
ever seen. ‘ * 

One could hear, between the thunder of the big bombs, 
the, dull report of exploding cordite. Meanwhile the dark 
sky was resplendent with - the red glow of the flames. 9 
I must now give sdme description of General Froneman’s 
engagement tt> the north of Rhenostterriviersbrug. 1 

The firing we had heard before sunrise came from the 
'English outposts, as they were retreating to their camp. 
The burghers and the English had both seized positions on 
small hills and in abandoned Kaffir kraals.* * 

Although the English had very good positions, and 
out-numbered our iflen by* two to one, they found it im- 
possible to hold out against our fire. They, had* no guns, 

* Rhenoster River bridge. 

* These dated, back to <\>e time of Moselekatze (Umzilygazi). 
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whilst we possessed, as the reader knows, two Krupps and 
a quick-firing gfm, which latter had the same effect as a 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt. Thus the enemy was. forced to 
surreildei*; and five hundred of them were taken prisoner, 
among whom were Captai^ Wyndham Knight and several 
otfrer officers. Their casualities amounted to the large 
total of one hundred# and seventy killed and woifiided w 
Cblonei Douglas being one of the killed. 

Commandant Steenekamp had also met with success, 
for he had captured the English camp ^it Vredofortwcg 
Station, and taken thirty prisoners, without firing a shot. 

Thus we had made eight hundred of the enemy our 
prisoners, Sind destroyed an enormous amount of tlicit 
ammunition, and “this with scarcely any ^oss on our side. 
At Roodewal only, two of my men had been .wounded, 
whilst General Fronefhan had lost but one killed-#-a burgher 
named Myrihgen — and two slightly wounded. 

It Bad* been a wonderful day for us — a daj^not easily 
forgotten. 

We were deeply thankful for our success. Our only 
regret was that it had been impossible for us # to keep more 
<*f the clothing and ammunition. But although we had 
not been able to retain it, nerther had the enemy. It was 
winter, and we* had managed to burn their warm clothing. 
The English would certainly feel the want of it ; and some 
time must elapse before they could receive a fresh supply 
from iLurope. 

Undoubtedly Lord Roberts would be very angry with me ; 
but I consoled myself tvith the thought that his angeTVv7>il!ti- 
soon blow over. I felt £hre that after^ealm c^fisideration 
he would acknowledge that I Bad been altogether within 
my rights, and that he had been ratlfer unwise in heaping 
together »t oite *place so large a quantity of insufficiently 
protected stores. He should have kept his supplies at 
Kropnstad,#or, better still, at 131oemfbntein, until he had t 
reconstructed #all the railway bridges whicji we had blown 
up on the line to Pretoria. Lprd Roberts had already begun 
to trust*tl^p Free Staters too much*; and he had forgotten 
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that, whatever else we may have been thinking about, never 
for a single moment had we thought of surrendering our 
country. * 

I received a report the following day that thirty Efiglish 
troops had been seen eight miles to the west of Roodewal, 
and moving in the direction of Kroonstad. I despatched 
General Froneman with thirty of the burghers to fetch 
'them in. r * 

The next day, which was the gth of June, I jvent.with 
our prisoners to tvithin three miles of the railway, and left 
them there under Veldtcorrtet de Vos, 1 ordering him to con- 
duct them the rest of the way. 

It was now my duty to bring away the ammunition which 
I had left at Roodewal and to put it ‘into some safe place. 
With this in view, I sent the Commandants, when night had 
fallen, to Roodewal, each with two waggons, -and ordered 
them to bring it to my farm at Roodepoort, which was three 
miles away from the railway bridge over the Rhe'noster 
River. 

There was a ford near my farm with sandy banks ; and 
I told the Commandants to bury the ^ammunition in this 
sand, on the south side of <the river, and to obliterate ajl 
traces of what they had dorte by crossing and re-crossing 
the spot with the waggons. I found out subsequently that 
the Commandants had left some of the ammunition behind 
at Roodewal. t 

Before I conclude this 'chapter I have to record anpvcnt 
tyjuch^ filled me with disgust. 

' ' Veldtcornet*TIans Smith, of .RouxvilleT contrived to have 
a conversation with Captain Wyndham Knight, who, as I 
fiave already stated, was one of our prisoners. , The veldt- 
comet obtained from him a “ free pass ” to Kroonstad 
through the English lines, and also a writfferf request to the 
British authorities there to allow him and twenty burghers 
to proceed without hindrance to Rouxville.* Alas I that any 
Free State officer should be capable of such conduct 1 


i He was afterwards appointed Commandant. 1 - 
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Captain Wyndham Knight will be held in high esteem 
by all who truly* serve their country, for he was a man who 
never deserted the cause of his fatherland, no ihatter what 
dangers he encountered. 

Veldtoornet Hans Smith with his twenty burghers dc- 
caijiped on the night of the ioth of June, but some day=, had 
passed before I discovered the mean trick he had played. * 
•ft was .far easier to fight against the great English army 
than against this treachery among my own people, and an 
iron will was required to fight against both at once. But, 
even though one possessed an ir<5n will, such events caused 
many bitter moments ; they were trials which, as an African 
proverb * sjfys, no Single man’s back wjts broad enough to 
carry. •* 

1 Literally the provSrb runs as follows : ' There are. some trials 
which will not^sit in one man’s clothes,’* 
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I Make Lord Kitchener’s* Acquaintance 

O N the morning of J une the 10 th my anticipations were 
realised by. the approach of a large English iorce 
from Vredefortweg apd Heilbron. Commanded by Lord 
Kitchener, and numbering, as I estimated) from twelve to 
fifteen thousand m?n, this force was intended Jo drive us 
from the railway line. 

I gate orders that the few waggons which we had with us 
should proceed in the direction of Kroonstad, ttTthe west 
of the line ; once out of sight, they were to turn sharply to 
the west, and continue in that direction. This manoeuvre, 

I hoped, would serve to mislead the enemy, who was on the 
ldok-out for us. 

So much for the waggons. For the rdSt, I felt that it 
would never do for us to withdraw #dthout having fired a 
shot, and I therefore got my men into position on some 
kopjes^ where Captain Wyndham Rpight had been four dhys 
previously, and which lay to the north of Rhenosterriviers- 
brug) on my fym Roodepoort, and on the Hoipngkupjiii 11 ” « 
The English, with their tfell known predilection for a 
flank attack on ev^ry possible opportunity, halted for an. 
liour,*and shelled our positions with Lyddite and other guns. 
This did not hg.v$ the desired effect of inspiring terror .in 
the burghers who were under my command at Honing- 
kopjes. . 

Then tjie enemy began to move. *1 saw ^masses of their 
cavalry making; for a piece of rising ground to the north of 
Roodepogrt. As the burghers' there^were hidden from me, 
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I was unable to observe from where I stood the effect of this 
flank movement. Knowing that if they toere able to give 
way and to- retreat 'along the river we should have no means 
of discovering the fact until it was too late and we were 
surrounded, I came to the conclusion that it was, essential 
for me to go to Roodepoort to assure myself that the cavalry 
. had hot yet got round. But it was most important that no 
suspicion of the danger which threatened us should be 
aroused in the burghers — anything calculated to weaken 
their resistance was to be avoided on such an occasion. Ac- 
cordingly I merely told them that I was going to see how 
affairs were progressing at Roodepoort, and that in the 
meantime they must hold their position. 

1 rode off, and discovered that this English were already 
so close to our troops at Roodepoort that fighting with small 
arms had begun. I had just reached an eminence between 
Roodepoort and the Honingkopjes when I saw that the 
burghers^jn the position furthest towards the north-west 
were beginning to flee. This was exactly what I had feared 
would happen. Immediately afterwards the men in the 
centre position,* and therefore the nearest to me, followed 
their comrades’ example. .1 watched them loosening their 
horses, which had been tethered behind a little hill ; they 
were wild to get-away from the gun? of the English and from 
the advance of this mighty force. 

It was impossible for me now to go and tell the burghers 
on the Honingkopjes that the time had come when they too 
must retreat. My only course was to order the meh near 
me iuJS4^ effect their escape along, the well protected banks 
of the river, but to the south, right across the stream, by a 
'route which would be visible to burghers on the Honing- 
kopjes. They obeyed my orders, and rode out under a 
heavy gun and rifle fire, without, however# losijig a single 
man. The men on the Honingkopjes saw them in flight, and 
were thus able to leave their position before tl\e enemy had 
a chance of driving them into the river or of cutting them 
off from the drift. t 

Unfortunately, sever burghers from Heilbron v/ere at a 
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short distance from the others, having taken up their position 
in a kliphok .* Fighting hard as they were, under a deafening 
gun-fire from the enemy, who had approached *to within a 
few paces of them, # they did not observe that their comrades 
had left f their positions. Shortly afterwards, despairing of 
holding the kliphok any longer, they ran down to the ijpot of 
tte hill for their horses/and saw that the rest of the burghers 
were already fleeing some eight or nine hundred paces jn 
front of them, and that their own horses had joined in the 
flight. There was now only ohe course open to them — to 
surrender to the English. 

I ordered the burghers to retreat in the direction of 
Kroonstad, *for by *now they had all fled from Roodepoort 
and Honingkopjes — a # name which, since that day, has never 
sounded very sweet *to me ! 3 

During the* morning I received a report informing me that 
there were large stores at Kroonstad belonging to the 
English Cbmmissariat, and that there was only a Mindful of 
troops to protect them. I had no thought, however, of at- 
tempting to destroy the provisions there, for. I felt sure that 

1 i.e. the ruins of Kainr stone huts, Jmilt in the time of Mosclekatze. 

^ Among these seven burghers* were Willie Steyn, Attie van 
Niekerk, and a certain young Botha. It was §,teyn and Botha, with 
two men of the name of Sterytler, and two other Free Staters whose 
names I have forgotten, who managed t q escape from the ship that 
lay anchored in the harbour of Ceylon. They swam a distance of 
several jnil|?s to a Russian ship, by which they were carried to*>ne 
of the Russian ports, where they received every hospitality. I shall 
always? be grateful to the Russians for this. They then travelled 
through Germaijy into Holland, being subsequently convey si-*"* ^ 
a German ship to German AVest -Africa. Thence they ^ade their 
way through Boesmansland to Cape Colony, *fnd, after many ad- 
ventujes, joined Genqr&l Hermanus Maritz’s commando. Botha,* 
unfortunately, was killed in a skirmish some* time later. What will 
the world say of these young burghers ? Surely, that more valiant 
and faithful*men * thhn they have never lived. I regret that I*lo 
not remember the names of all Willie Steyn’s comrades. I travelled 
with him by train fijom the Free State to Cape Town, where I had 
to join General Louis Botha and J. H. de; la Rey, so as to accom- 
pany theiff to Europe otl my nation's behalf. He«promised then to 
give me all the particulars of his escape, but I suppose there has 
been some obstacle in the way. 9 

3 The word honing means honey. 
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the British troops, who had but just now put us to flight, 
would make for Kroonstad. They would know that the 
stores stood in need of a stronger guard, and moreover they 
would naturally think that we should be very likely to 'make 
an attack at a point where the defence was so weak.*" 

Obviously, under these circumstances, it would never do 
for us to go to Kroonstad. 

.Accordingly, as soop as darkness came on, I turned sud- 
denly to the wesf;, and arrived at Wonderheuve late at night. 
I found there Veldtcomet de Vos with the prisoners of war. 

Meanwhile, as I had anticipated, the vast English army 
marched up along thirty-four miles of railway to Kroonstad. 
Lord Kitchener, as. I heard later on v arrived tfiere shortly 
after noon on the following day. 

We left Wonderheuve early in the morning, and advanced 
along Rietsprait until wc reached the farm of Vaalbank, 
where wc remained until the evening of the next day, June 
the 13th .* That night I saw clearly that it was necessary for 
us to cross the line if wc wanted to keep ourselves and our 
prisoners out of the clutches of Lord Kitchener ; he had 
failed to find us at Kroonstad, and would be certain to look 
for us in the country to the west of the line. 

I also felt myself bound to wreck this line, for it was the 
only railway which Lord Roberts could now utilize for for- 
warding the enormous quantities of stores which his vast 
forces required. 1 I resolved therefore to cross it jit J.eeuw- 
spruit, north of Rheposter River bridge (which the English 
u ,ha4»csf ( ently Repaired), and then, in, the morning, to attack 
the English garrisons which had. again occupied Roodewal 
, and Rhenoster RiVer bridge. 

I had given orders that all the cattle along-, the railway 
liqe should be removed ; General Loufc Botha had made 
the same regulation in regard to the country roifhd Pretoria 
and Johannesberg. «, If only our orders had been carried out 
a little more strictly, end if only the most eleinentary rules 


1 At that time the Nat^l and Dclagoa Bay railways \jere still in 
our possession. 
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of strategy had been observed in our efforts to break the 
English lines of communication, Lord Roberts and his thou- 
sands of troops in Pretoria would have found tliemsclvcs in 
the same plight a$ the Samaritans in Samaria — they would 
have p&ished of hunger. »It was not their Commander-in- 
Chief’s skill that saved them, not his habit of taking into 
account all possible eventualities — no, they had to thank 
tlie disobedience of our burghers for the fact that they wgre* 
not all starved to death in Pretoria. 

I arranged with General Froneman that he should cross 
the line at the point I had already selected, that is to say, 
north of Rhenoster River bridge, and that in the morning 
he should attack,, from the eastern side, the English who 
were posted at Leedwspruit Bridge. I, in the meanwhile, 
would make my wity with a Krupp to the west Side of the 
line, and haVing found a place of concealment near Roode- 
poort, would be ready to fall upon the English as soon as 
I hear37hat the other party had opened tire on fliem from 
the east. 

But my plan was to come to nothing. Bor when, during 
the night, Froneman readied the line, a skirmish took place 
tfien and there with the English outposts at Leeuwspruit 
railway bridge. At the same time a trail? arrived from the 
south, on which the burghers opened such a fierce fire that 
it was speedily brought to a standstill. General Froneman 
at onge g^ve orders to storm the train, but his men did*not 
carrj 4 out his orders. 

Had they done so, l^Srd Kitchener would hgve fallen into 
our hands ! 

Nobody knew that b t; wets in jthe tram, and it was only 
laterthat we heard how, when the trgin stopped, lie got a 
horse out of one, of the waggons, mounted it, and disap- 
peared intb the darkness of the night. 

Shortly afterwards the train, moved on again, and our 
great-opporfunity was gone ! 

General Frdheman succeeded in overpowefing the garrison 
at the railway bridge, and tdok fifty-eight prisoners. He 
then set*fire to the bridge, which was a temporary wooden 
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structure, having been built to replace another similar one, 
which had been blown up with gunpowder. 

Three hundred Kaffirs were also made prisoners on this 
occasion. They protested that they had, no arms, and had 
only been employed in work upon the railway lirie. This 
absence of rifles was their saving. Possibly they had really 
‘been in possession of arms, and hid thrown them away 
' upder cover of the darkness ; but the burghers «ould not 
know this, and therefore acted upon the principle that it is 
better to let ten culprits escape than to condemn an innocent 
man to death. 

General Froneman went on towards the east of Doom- 
draai. He was very well satisfied with his bridge-burning 
and his capture «>f prisoners, and in hi3 satisfaction he never 
gave thoilght to me. 

I waited in my hiding-place, expecting that, as we had 
agreed, the firing would begin from the east,* but nothing 
happened. I did not care to make an attack oil my own 
account from the west, for my positions were not practicable 
lor the purpose, and being short of men, I feared that such 
an attempt /night end in disaster. 

It was now ten o’clock. 

A few English* scouts appeared on the scene, and four of 
my men attacked them. One of the enemy was shot, and 
the rest taken prisoners* And still I did not hear anything 
from General Froneman. 

At last I came to the' conclusion that he musi uavp mis- 
yuderstood mv instructions. If tHat were the case, I must 
do the*bsst f could myself. «Acpdrdingly I opened fire on 
the English with ffiy Krupp. 

Still no news of general Froneman f 

Then I ordered my burghers to advance. Our first move- 
ment was over the nearest rise to the north-west f we halted 
for a moment, and then mq.de a dash for Leeuwspruit Bridge 
— but we found nothing there. 

Late in the Evening I met General Fronerfaan, and heard 
from him the narrative which I have given above. 

The following day *1 sent well on to twelve* hundred 
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prisoners of war — including Kaffirs — to the President’s 
camp, which lay' east of Heilbron. We then advanced to a 
point on the Rhenoster River, near Slootkraal, remaining in 
concealment there until the night of the 16th of June. The 
following morning we occupied some ridges at Elandslaagte, 
on. the look-out for a large English force which was marching 
from Vredefortweg to Heilbron. 

*My mention was to give them battle at Elandslaagte. 
and to hold on to our positions then? as long as possibP ; 
and then, if we could not beat them off, to retire. If only the 
burghers had carried out my orders strictly, we should 
certainly have inflicted heavy losses on the English, even 
if we had not won h. complete victory. 

The English had raft sent out their scoujs sufficiently far 
in advance, and ca*ne riding on, suspecting nothing. We 
occupied positions on the right and left of the •road along 
which they were advancing, and my orders were that the 
burgheT 9 »should let the troops get right between gjir fidges, 
which were about three hundred paces from each other, and 
then fire on them from both sides at once. 

Instead of doing this, however, the burgh’ers^aegan to fire 
\xhen the English were five hundred paces from them — 
before, that is to say, they had got anywhere near the door 
of the trap which I had set for them. * 

The enemy wheeled round, and "galloped back for about 
fifteen hundred paces. They then dismounted, and fired on 
us. J^ut, having no sort of cover, they were soon compelled 
to mount their horses again and retird to their guns, which 
were about three thousand .yards from us. # TJ>esc‘guns 
now opened a heavy fire upon our ridgqj? ; we replied with 
our three I£rupps, Ivitfi which we made such good practice 
that we might have been able to hold Sut there indefinitely, 
had not a Lydditd and an Armstrong gun happened just then 
to arrive from Heilbron, which lay about ten miles behind 
us. ^hus attacked both in front andjrear, there was nothing 
to dorfht retire. Fortunately, we had not lost a single 
man. 

First hve.rode in a southerly direction, but as soon as we 
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got into cover wc struck off to the east, setting our faces 
towards Heilbron. 

Then, to ©ur imrriense relief, the sun went down. How 
often during our long struggle for independence had nfit the 
setting of the sun seemed to lift, a leaden weight from my 
shoulders ! If, on a few occasions, the approach of night 
has bdbn to our disadvantage, yet over and over again it 
has been nothing less than our salvation. 

We got back safely, uhder cover of the darkness, to our little 
camp near Slootktaal, and there remained in hiding until the 
following day. It was there that Commandant Nel handed 
in his resignation. In his place the burghers of Kroonstad 
chose Mr. Frans van Aard as their Commandant. - 

That night we .set" out for Paardenkraai, twenty miles to 
the north-east of Kroonstad, staying there until the evening 
of the igtln 

The time for my attack on the railway line- having now 
come, I divided my men into three parties for that*purposc. 
I sent on Commandant J. H. Olivier, who had joined me at 
Paardenkraal, to Honingspruit Station, General Froncman 
to America Siding, while I myself made my way to Serfontein 
Siding. t 

At daybreak General Froncman wrecked the line near 
America Siding, and I did the same at other places, also 
destroying the telegraph poles. Each pole was first shot 
through with the Mauser, and then pulled until it snapped 
at the point where the bullet had pierced it. 

Things did not go sb well with Commandant Olivier. He 
attacked <Jie station, but, unfortunately, not sb early as had 
been arranged. Consequently he 'was not able to bring his 
gun into action before the enemy had observed hjm. When 
I came up to him there was a strong English reinforcement 
from Kroonstad close at hand. We had too few-men with 
us to be able to offer resistance, and had to retreat, returning 
to Paardenkraal at nightfall. 
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Bethlehem is Captured by tt\p English 

J T was at this time that I decided to make my way to 
Lindleyi which* had been retaken by the English a few 
days after General PleVle Wet had captured the Yeomanry in 
that town. The object of my journey was to discover if 
it were not possible tcJ again seize the place. On the 21st 
of June I covered half the distance to Lindley, and the 
followingxday I arrived within ten*miles of the towy,. 

I rode round the town with Piet de Wet the next day, 
in order to find out our best method of attacking it. 

Commandant Olivior had been sent by me that morning 
in^the direction of Kroonstad to oppose a strong English 
column, which I had been informed was approaching. 
But my plan must have.leaked out in some way or other, 
for the enemy carefully chose so well protected a route that 
they gave Commandant Olivier no chance of attacking them. 
Thus tfie following morning the English arrived safely at 
Lindle^, and now there was no possibility of capturing the 
town. 

In the meantime President Steyn’s laager nad moved 
from tlje easj of Heitbron and joined us. He himself, with 
the members of the Government, had gone to Bethlehem. 
General Martinus Prinsloo was there too ; he had resignal 
his post of Commander-in-Chief of the commandos which 
guarded tha Drakensberg. Commandant Hattingh of 
VredelS&d beep chosen in his place* and he also was at 
Bethlehem. 

A difficulty now arose as to Prinsloo’s position. The 
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President declared that Prinsloo was nothing more than a 
private burgher ; but Commandant Olivier* was not satisfied 
with this, and asked that there might be an election of a 
Commander-in-Chief. This request, however, the President 
refused to grant. 

I did not wish the office of Commander-in-Chief to devolve 
upon friysclf, for I knew that I did not possess the confiden.ee 
1 of the officers. And as some eight miles to the eas t t of Lind- 
ley there was telegraphic communication with Bethlehem, 
I was able to hold a conversation with the President over 
the wires. I accordingly again asked him to permit an 
election. But it was all in vain ; the President declined 
to allow an election to take place. 

I now took matters into my own hands. I collected the 
officers together with the object of holding a secret election. 
Thus I sheuld discover what their opinion of <me might be 
as chief of the Free State forces. I was firmly resolved 
that Shquld the majority *of the officers be againsf>me, and 
the President should still refuse his consent to an election, 
that I would send in my resignation, and no longer continue 
to hold th£4>ost of Commander-in-Chief. 

Commander-in-Chief Hattingh, Vechtgeneraal Roux, and 
all the oldest commandants v>f the Free State, were present 
at this meeting.' The voting was by. ballot; and the result was 
that there were two votes for General Marthinus Prinsloo, one 
for General Piet de Wet, and twenty-seven for myself. 

I at once wired to the President, and told him wttat had 
occurred. He was ready to abide by the decision, ‘and I 
was satisfied*now that I knew exactly where I stood. Mr. 
Marthinus Prinslop was also contented with the turn events 
•had taken. And I must lay this of him, that it was^jiot he 
who had insisted orf an election. 

•It soon became apparent that the enemy’s object was the 
capture of Bethlehem. The English forces round Senekal 
advanced towards Lindley, and having been joined by the 
troops stationed there, had proceeded in the direction of 
Bethlehem ; consequently a. very large British force was 
marching on that town. 
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We on our part now numbered over five thousand men, 
for General Roux*had joined us with some 1 of his burghers. 

The English were unopposed until they reached Elands- 
fontein* but there a battle took place in which big guns 
played the main role, although there was also some heavy 
fighting with small arms. 

in this engagement Gommandant Michal Prinsloo did a 
brdve deed. I arrived at his position just after the burghers 
had succeeded in shooting down the m&n who served three 
of the enemy’s guns. With a hundred men he now stonned 
the guns, hoping to be able to bring them back with him 
to our lines. Whilst he charged, I cannonaded the enemy, 
with a Krupp and fifteen pound Armstrong, to such good 
effect that they were rforced to retreat behind a ridge. In 
this way Commandant Prinsloo reached the guns safely, 
but he had no horses’ with him to drag them back to us. 
He could do nothing but make the attempt to get them 
away by*the help of his burghers, and this he tried t'ta&om- 
plisli under a ‘fierce fire from the English. But he would 
still have succeeded in the endeavour, had not unfortunately 
a large force of the *enemy appeared on the < c cene, and 
attacked him and his hundred burghers. I was unable to 
keep the English back, for botli“Vny guns hap been disabled. 
The nipple of the Armstrong had been bloufn away, and — 
for the first time — the lock of the Krupp had become 
jammed. Had it not been for this mishap, Commandapt 
Prinsloo would certainly have been able to remove the guns 
to the* other side of a ridge, whither feams of our horses 
were already approaching? Bijt, as it was, he Bad to hurry 
away as fast as possible^ and leave the gytis behind. 

Whep th^ enemy* arrived they had outflanked us so 
far to the north, that we had nothing open to us but again 
to abandon *our positions. We therefore retired to Blauvf- 
kop, and on the following day to Bethlehem. 

In the meantime I had once more # become encumbered 
with a laige waggon camp, which proved a source of great 

* He had left the remainder of his burghers at Witnek and at 
Houtnek, ifcar, Ficksburg. 
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clanger. During the last few weeks waggons had been 
accumulating round me without attracting my attention. 
The reason that the burghers were so anxious to bring their 
waggons with them, was to be found i^i the fact thlit the 
English, whenever they arrived at one of our farms, always 
took the waggons and oxen. The Boers felt it very hard 
to be robbed in this way of their property ; and they hoped 
to be able to save their waggons and carts by taking them 
to the commando. 

It was naturafl for them to wish to save all they could ; 
but I was convinced that ’the waggons could only be saved 
at the expense of our great cause. But nobody could see 
it in that light. And as I could only ’appeal’ to the free 
will of my burghers, I dared not attempt to get rid of the 
waggons by force. If I had made any such attempt, serious 
consequences would certainly have followed, cVen if a revolt 
had not ensued. The great fault of the burghers was dis- 
obcdifciKse, and this came* especially to the fore wffen their 
possessions were in jeopardy. 

I now made up my mind to defend the town of Bethlehem. 
The following morning I went with the Generals and Com- 
mandants to reconnoitre the country, so that I might be 
able to point out, to each of them the position that I wished 
him to occupy.’ 

Our line of defence began at the south of Wolhuterskop, 
(a ,kop to the south-west of Bethlehem), and extended from 
there to the north-west r of the town. 

When I had givefi my instructions to the officers, mey 
returned to their commandos, whifcti were stktioned behind 
the first ridges to the south of Bethlehem, and brought 
them to the positions I had assigned tb them., 

So many of the horses were exhausted, that a large number 
of the burghers had to go on foot. Stich of these Voet- 
gangers 1 as were npt required to attend to the waggons, I 
placed at Wolhuterskpp. ' •* 

When I had*done this I gave notice to the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem, that as the dorp would be defended, I must 

* Infantry. 
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insist on the women and children leaving it at once. It 
was not long before a number of women and children, and 
even a few men, started out on their why to Fouriesburg. 
The pflsoner Vilon^l, also, was conducted to this town. 

At four o’clock that afternoon the advance guards of 
the, enemy approached ; and fifteen of their scouts made 
their appearance on tire ridge to the north of the town. 
Tlie burghers reserved their fire until these men were almost 
upon them* Then they let their Mailsers speak, and in h 
moment there were nine riderless horses. * The other six 
English made their escape, although they must have had 
wounds to show for their rashness. 1 

Only a few moments had passed before the roar of guns 
was mingled with the»crack of rifles, and tlje whole air was 
filled with the thunder of battle. 

Everywhere the burghers fought with the utmost valour ; 
the Voetgangcrs on Wolhuterskop were perhaps the bravest 
of them"*all. Whenever the enemy approached opposi- 
tions, they wtfre met by a torrent of bullets. And thus the 
day came to a close. 

But the next day 2f large force of English* appeared from 
tly 2 direction of Reitz. This had come from the Transvaal, 
and, if I remember rightly, \fas commanded by General 
Sir Hector Macdonald. He had come up andjoined Generals 
Clements, Hunter, Broadwood and»Paget, with the object 
of once aryd for all making an end of the Free Staters. 

Ou^ positions were now exposed*to a most terrific bom- 
bardment, but fortunately without any Serious consequences. 
I must describe here *the* feqrful havoc that one lyddite 
shell wrought. It fell into the position held by Com- 
mandant Sjeenekaifip,* to the north-west of Bethlehem, 
and struck a rock behind which twenty-five of our horses 
were standing. Without a single exception every horse was 
killed I 

1 As riiave al ready stated, I intend tu wmc oi^ another occasion 
a book dealing with the art of scouting ; and the above incident 
will there form a striking proof o£ how foolishly the English scouts 
did their <Vo5k. 
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The attack was pressed with the greatest vigour on the 
positions held by Commandants von Aara and Piet Fourie. 
It became impossible for these officers to maintain their 
ground ; and, at about twelve o’clock before I was able 
to send them any reinforcements, they were cotfipelled to 
give way. 

Tlius retreat became inevitable,* and the enemy entered 
Bethlehem. 

One of our guns we were unable to remove ; but before we 
withdrew it wak thrown down the brans 1 of the mountain, 
and broken to pieces. 

I knew at the time the number the English had lost, 
but now it has slipped my memory. I obtairied the infor- 
mation from a, man named Bland, Who acted as our tele- 
graphists He had tapped the telegraph wire at Zwingkrans, 
and before General Clements had detected thdt he was not 
communicating with Seneknl, lie had received from that 
GcnelaWi full list of the English killed and wounfKd. 

We withdrew our commandos in a southerly direction 
to Retiefsnck, whither President Steyn and the Government 
had already preceded us. 

V^-ecipics. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

’The Surrender of Prinsloo 

T HE English, now that they had taken Bethlehem, were 
in need ol rest ; and this was especially the case with 
General Macdonald; who had come up by forced marches 
from the far-off Tfansvaal. A short breaching space was 
also a great benefit* to us, for we had many preparations 
to make in view of probable events in the near •future. I 
did not deceive myself as to the meaning of the present 
situations now that all of us, except two small panics at 
Commandonek and Witnek, had retreated behind the lofty 
Roodebergcn, I could see that, in all probability, we must 
before long be annillflated by the immense forces of the 
erjfmy. 

The Roodebergen, which n&w separated us from the 
English, is a vast chain«of mountains, extending from the 
Caledon River on the Basuto frontier to Slabbertsnek, 
then stretching away to Witzieshoek, where it again touches 
Basutoland. The passes over this wild mountain range 
are Commandonek, Witnek, SlabbAtsnek, Reticfsnek, 
Naauwpoort and Witz£shoek.. These arc alnfbst the only 
places where the mountains can be cros^d by vehicles or 
horses ; and t moreover, *there are long stretches where they 
are impassable even to pedestrians. 

It is plain enough, therefore, that nothing would hatfe 
pleased the English more than for us to have remained 
behind the Roodebergen. If those Frqe Staters — they must 
have been thinking — try to make a stand there, it will be 
the last stand they will ever make. 

And the English would have been quite right in their 
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anticipations. To have stayed where we then were would, 
without doubt, have been the end of us. Therefore, when 
the proposal was made that we should take positions in the 
mountains, I opposed it as emphatically as I could, alleging 
incontrovertible arguments against it. It was then decided 
that all our forces, with the exception of a small watch, 
should issue forth from behind the mountains. 

, We also arranged to divide the whole of the commandos * 
we had with us into three parts : — 

I was in supreme command of the first division, which 
was to march under the orders of General Botha. It con- 
sisted of burghers from Heilbron, under Commandant 
Stecnekamp, and of Kroonstad men, under Commandant 
von Aard. Besides these, there were also ‘five hundred 
men from Bethlehem, under Commandant Michal Prinsloo ; 
the burghers from Boshof, under Veldtcornet Badenhorst ; 
a small number of Colonials from Griqualand, under Vice- 
Commaudant van Zyl ; and some Potchefstroonf 'burghers, 
who happened to be with us. Further, I took with me, 
for scouting purposes, Danie Theron and his corps of eighty 
men, recruited from almost every nation on the face of the 
earth ; Captain Scliecpers and his men also served *ne 
in the same capacity. 

The Government and its officials were placed under my 
protection ; and I was to set out, on July the 15th, in the 
direction of Kroonstad-Heilbron. 

! The second division was entrusted to Assistant^ Com- 
mander-in-Chief Paul Roux, with P. J. Fourie and C. C. 
Froneman as Vechtgeneraalc. It was composed of burghers 
from Fauresmith, under Commandant Visser ; from Bloem- 
fontein, under Commandant du PloOij ; from Wepener, 
under Commandant Roux ; from Smithfield, under Com- 
mandant Potgieter ; from Thaba’Nchu, under Commandant 
J. H. Olivier; from Jacobsdal, under Commandant H. 
Pretorius ; and of the Deetje Bloemfontein commando, 
under Commandant Kolbe. < 

* The Harrismith and Vrede commandos had also received orders 
to join us. 
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This force wa$ to wait until the day after my departure, 
that is, until the 16th, and then proceed in the evening 
in the direction of Bloemfontein. From the capital it was 
to go south, and during its advance it was to bring back 
to the dommandos all those burghers in the southern dis- 
tricts who had remained behind. 

•General Crowther was given the command over the 
tfiird division, which consisted of the^ burghers from Fields-* 
burg, under Commandant P. de Villiers ; from Ladybrand, 
under Commandant Ferreira ; from Winburg, under Com- 
mandant Sarel Harebroek ; and from Senekal, under 
Commandant van der Merve. 

This division was Jo start on the x6th, and marching 
to the north of Bethlehem, was to continue advancing 
in that direction uiltil it fell in with the commandos from 
Harnsmith and Vrede under Commander-in-Chief Hattingh. 
It would then operate, under his directions, in the north- 
eastern ‘districts. 

The remainder of Commandant Michal Prinsloo’s Bethle- 
hem men — that is to say, the burghers o£ Wittebergen — 
were to stay behind* as a watch, and to take orders from 
Mr. Marthinus Prinsloo. This vJatch was divided into three 
sections : the first to occupy a position «at Slabbertsnck, 
the second at Retiefsnbk, and the third *at Naauwpoort. 
They were forbidden to use waggons ; thus if the enemy 
should appear in overwhelming numbers, it would always 
be possible for them to escape across the mountains. 

My reason for selectjp|; these men in preference to others, 
was that they* belonged t<j the district, and thus were well 
acquainted with every foot of. this rough and difficult 
country. Their duties were simply ^o protect the large 
numbers of cattle which we had driven on to the moun- 
tains, and I anticipated that there would be no difficulty 
about this, for now that all our commandos had left those 
parts* the Ehglisfi would not think it worth while to send 
a large force against a mere handful of watchers. 

Thus everything was settled, and on the 15th of July 
I set 01ft through Slabbertsnek, expecting that the other 
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generals would follow me, conformably to my orders and 
the known wishes of the Government. 

But whaf really happened ? 

Immediately after my departure, some of the officers, 
displeased that Assistant Commander-in-Chief Roiix should 
have been entrusted with the command, expressed the wish 
that another meeting should be held and a new Assistant 
C,ommander-in-Chief elected. This would have been abso- 
lutely illegal, for the Volksraad had decreed that the President 
should be empowered to alter all the commando-laws. 
But even then, all would have gone well if Roux had only 
stood firm. Unfortunately, however, he yielded, and on 
July the 17th a meeting was called -together at which Mr. 
Marthinus Prinsloo was chosen Assistant Commander-in- 
Chief. He had a bare majority even at the actual meeting, 
and several officers, who had been unable to be present, 
had still to record their votes. 

Nofc* only, therefore, had Prinsloo been elected irregularly, 
but his election, such as it was, could only be considered 
as provisional. , Nevertheless, for the moment, power was 
in is hands. How did he use it ? 

He surrendered unconditionally to the English. 

On the . 17th oand 18th of July the enemy had broken 
through at Slabbertsnek and RetiefSnek, causing the greatest 
confusion among our forces. 

Many of the officers and burghers were for an , immediate 
surrender, as appears from the fact that the same as^pmbly 
which, in defiance of the law, elec'ted Mr. Prinsloo as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, also decided, by seventeen votes to 
thirteen, to give -up their forces to the enemy. But this 
decision was at once rescinded — an act of policy on the part 
of the officers — and it was agreed to ask for an armistice 
ol six days, to enable them to take counsel with the Govern- 
ment. 

A more senseless course of action could haldly be imag- 
ined. The Bofer Army, as anybody could see, was in a very 
tight place. Did its officers think that the English would be 
so foolish as to grant an armistice at such a tkne' as this — 
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when all that thg burghers wanted was a few days in which 
to effect their escape ? Either the officers were xemarkably 
short-sighted, or . . . something worse. 

It was still possible for the commandos to retire in the 
directioi? of Oldenburg of of Witzieslioek. But instead 
of 'getting this done with all speed, Mr. Prinsloo bggan a 
correspondence with General Hunter about this ridiculous^ 
armistice; which the English general^ of course refused jto 
grant. 

It was on July the 29th, 1900, that Prinsloo, with all the 
burghers on the mountains, surrendered unconditionally 
to the enemy. 

The circumstances pf this surrender .were so suspicious, 
that it is hard to acquit the man who was responsible for 
it of a definite act ftf treachery ; and the case ag&inst him 
is all the more grave from the fact that Vilonel, who was 
at that time serving a term of imprisonment for high treason, 
had a shdre in the transaction. 

Prinsloo’s ’surrender included General Crowther, Com- 
mandants Paul dc Villiers, Ferreira, Jouhert, Du Plooij, 
Potgieter, Crowther* Van dcr Merve, and Roux ; and 
about three thousand men. 

The most melancholy circumstance about the whole affair 
was that, when the surrdhder was made, som’e of the burghers 
had reached the farm of Salamon TSiaath, and were thus as 
good fsee, and yet had to ride back, and to go with the 
others to lay down their arms. 

As to Roux, the d^pbsed Commander-in-Qnef, there is 
a word to be aclded. I liajl always heard that he was a very 
cautious man, and yet ©n this occasion he acted like a child, 
going in -person to General Hunter’s caipp to protest against 
the surrender, on the ground that it was he (Roux), and 
not Prinsloo, th*at was Commander-in-Chief. One can 
hardly believe that he really thought.it possible thus to 
nullify PrinSloo’s* act. But he certainly behaved as if lie 
did, and his ingenuous conduct must have* afforded much 
amusement to the English General. 

If anjf one is in doubt as to what was the result of General 
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Roux’s absurd escapade, I have only to say.that the English 
had one prisoner the more ! 

Those who escaped were but few. Of all our large forces, 
there were only Generals Froneman, Fourie and De V'illiers 
(of Harrismith) ; Commandants ‘Hasebroek, Olivier 1 , Visser, 
Kolbe, and a few others ; a small number of burghers, 
and six or seven guns, that did not' fall into the hands t>f 
the English. 

What, then, i§ to be our judgment on this act of Prinsloo 
and of the other chief officers in command of our forces 
behind the Roodebergen ? 

That it was nothing short of an act of murder, committed 
on the Government, the country, ai>d the nation, to sur- 
render three thousand men in such 4 ' a way. Even the 
burghers * themselves cannot be held ‘to have been alto- 
gether without guilt, though they can justly plead that 
they were, only obeying orders. 

The sSquel to Prinsloo’s surrender was on a pair with it. 
A large number of burghers from Harrismith' and a small 
part of the Vrede commando, although they had already 
made good their escape, rode quietly ’from their farms into 
Harrismith, and there surVendered to General Sir Hector 
Macdonald. — One could gnash one’s teeth to think that a 
nation should so readilv rush to its own ruin ! 
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I km Driven into the Transvaal 

A S I have already stated, I led my commando, on the 15th 
of July, thfough Slabbertsnek, out of the mountain 
district. My force amounted to the total # of two thousand 
six hundred burghers. The Government travelled with 
us, and also alas ! four hundred waggons and casts. What- 
ever I did, it seemed as if I could not get rid of the waggons. 

That night we reached a farm six miles to the^st of 
Kaffirs Kop • during our march we passed a column of the 
enemy that had left Bethlehem in the afternoon. 

On the following May I came into contact with some 
English troops, who were marching in the direction of 
Witnek. They sent out a bod^ of cavalry to ascertain what 
our plans might be. Ifcwas very annoying*to me that they 
should thus discover our whereabouts, because it made it 
impossibly to carry out my intention of attacking ono_ or 
ot hereof the English forces. 

However, nothing wa* done that dify, as neither we nor 
the enemy to<sk up the offen^ve. 

In the evening we pushed on to the egSt of Lindley, and 
the following day temained at the spot we had reached. 
The next evening we marched to the* farm of Riversdale ; 
and the night of 18th found us on the farm of Mr. Thomas 
Naud<§, to the north-west of Lindley. We discovered that 
the English «had all left this village and gone to Bethlehem. 
My scouts reported to me, the following day, that an English 
force, some four hundred njen strong, was approaching 
Lindley* bleed I say that these men had to be captured ? 
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With five hundred burghers and two guns ( I went out to do 
this. When I was only a short distance from my camp, 
I received a report that a large force of cavalry, numbering 
seven or eight thousand men, had arrived on the scene from 
Bethlehem. This compelled nte to abandon thd idea of 
capturing those four hundred men, and, instead, to try. to 
escape in a westerly direction from this large body of mounted 
troops. 

' That evening we reached the farm of Mr. C. Wessels, 
at Rivierplaats'. The next day we were forced to move 
on, for the mounted troops were coming nearer to us. They 
marched, however, somewhat more to the right in the direc- 
tion of Roodewal ; whereas I went towards Hdnings-spruit, 
and halted for tlje night at the farm of' Paardenkraal. 

On the following morning, the 19th of July, I let the 
commando go on, whilst I stayed behind to reconnoitre 
from a neighbouring kop. The President, and also some 
members of the Government, remained with me. We had 
the opportunity of accepting the invitation of Mr. C. Wessels 
to take breakfast at his house. It was there that General 
Piet de Wet came to me and asked if 1 still saw any chance 
of being able to continue the struggle ? • 

The question piade me very angry, and I did not try to 
hide the fact. • 

“ Are you mad ? ” 1 I shouted, and with that I turned on 
my heel and entered the house, quite unaware, th^t Piet 
de Wet had that very moment mounted his horse, and odden 
away to follow his own course. 

After breakfast we climbed the 'kop ; and* when we had 
made our observation we followed, after the laager. On 
reaching the commando, I gave orders to outspan at twelve 
o’clock. 

’'While this was being done I heard from my sons that Piet 
de Wet had told them that we should all be captured that 
night near the railway line. He had n6t krtown that it 
was my intention to cross the railway that might, but he 

* I put down here the very words I used, for any other course 
would not be honest. 
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had guessed as nyich from the direction I let my commando 
take. 

At two o’clock I received a report that two flivisions of 
English troops we»e drawing near. One division was six 
miles to*the left, and the other eight miles to the right of 
the road along which we had come. 

JI gave orders immediately that the laager should break 
up. What an indescribable burden this camp, with foyr * 
hundred and sixty waggons and carts, was to me. What 
a demoralizing effect it had upon the burghers ! My patience 
was sorely tried. Not only were we prevented from moving 
rapidly by these hampering waggons, but also, should we 
have to fight, a mpntjpr of the burghers would be required 
to look after them, afld so be unable to firaa shot. 

We marched to the farm of Mr. Hendrik Serfontein, on 
Doomspruit, and whilst I was there, waiting fot darkness, 
some burghete, who were not my scouts, brought a report 
that there were English camps both at Honings-spruit 
Station and at Kaallaagte. 

This alarmed the President and the rpembers of the 
Government, because, should this report prove true, we 
should be unable to cross the ‘railway line without hard 
fighting, and besides there would be a considerable risk 
of being taken prisoneV. 

For myself, I did not pay any attention to these burghers. 

I relied oh my own scouts, and I waited for their reposts. 

I knew that if there had been any trtith^in what we had been 
told, that I should haye* heard the news already from the 
men whom I fiad sent out. in the morning^ in mat direction. 
At last some of Captain Scheepejs’ men ‘appeared — he was 
scouting in 'front, and Captain Danie fheron in the rear — 
and reported that the railway line was clear, with the ex- 
ception that at Honings-spruit there were half a dozen 
tents, and four in the Kaallaagte 1 to ths north of Serfontein, 
and a few small outposts. This information came as a great 
relief to the President and the members of the Government. 

If I was to escape from the large force which was dogging 
Kaallaagte — a barren hollow. 
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my footsteps, it was now necessary to cross the railway. 
I had made all preparation for this move. I had left behind 
me, that afternoon, on the banks of Doomspruit a commando 
of burghers, with orders to keep the enemy back until we 
should have crossed the line. And now I only waited until 
the darkness should come to my assistance. 

As soon as the night came I ordered the waggons to pro- 
ceed in four rows, with a force on each side, and with a rear- 
guard and vanguard. Immediately behind the vanguard 
followed the President and myself. When we were about 
twenty minutes’ march from the railway line I ordered the 
two wings of my force, which were about three miles apart, 
to occupy the line to the right and left of Serfontein Siding. 

Before we had quite reached the railway I ordered the 
vanguard to remain with the President, whilst I myself, 
with fifteen men, rode on to cut the telegraph wire. Whilst 
we were engaged in this task a train approached at full 
speed from the south. I had no dynamite with me, and 
I could neither blow it up nor derail it. I could only place 
stones on the line, but these were swept away by the cow- 
catcher, and so the train passed in safety. 

I had forbidden any shooting, for an engagement would 
have only produced the greatest confusion in my big 
laager. 

Just as the last waggon was crossing the line, I received 
a -report that Captain Theron had captured a train to the 
south of us. Havipg ordered the waggons to proceed, I 
rode over +p a see what had happened. When I arrived at 
the scene of action I found that the train Had come to a 
standstill owing to the breaking dewn, of the engine, and 
that on this the English troops had at once opened fire 
on my men, but that it had not been long before the 
enemy surrendered. Four of the English, but only one of 
our burghers, had been wounded. 

It was very annoying that the laager was so far off, but 
it was impossible to carry off the valuable ammunition 
which we found on the train': 

I gave orders that the four wounded soldiers, who were 
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under the care the conductor of the train, should be 
taken from the hut in which I had found them, and placed 
in a vap. where they would be safe when I set fire fo the train. 
After the burghers#had helped themselves to sugar, coffee, 
and sucli things, I burned •everything that was left. My 
ninety-eight prisoners I took with me. 

^VVe had not gone far when we heard the small arm ammu- 
nition explode ; but I cannot say that the sound troubled * 
me at all. • 

Thus we crossed the line in safety, ana net de Wet’s 
prediction did not come true. He knew that we had a large 
force behind us, and believing that the railway line in front 
of us woulcf be ogcu^ied by troops, he had said : “ This 
evening you will all be captured on the railway line.” Yet 
instead of finding odrselves captured, we had taken ninety- 
eight prisoners, and destroyed a heavily-laden ti'hin. How 
frequently a Higher Power over-rules the future in a way 
we least expect ! 

That night* we reached the farm of Mahcms-spruit. From 
there we moved on tq the Wonderheuvcl ; ajid on the 22 nd 
of July we arrived at the farm of Vlakkuil. I remained 
h8ie for a day, for I wished tp # find out what the English 
troops (they had remained where we left them by the rail- 
way line) were intending to do. 

Whilst I was waiting I despatclieu some corn on a few 
of mj& waggons to Mr. Mackenzie’s mills near Vrcdcfort, 
giving orders that' it should be ground^ 

During the afternoon it was reported to me Jjaat a strong 
column of English were marching from Rhgnosterriviersbrug 
to Vredefort, and tljat 4hey had <iamped*>n the farm Klips- 
tapel, somd eight miles from my laagpr. 

Shortly after §unrise the following morning a second 
report was brought to me. It appeared that the enemy 
had sent out a force to capture our grain waggons, and 
had 'nearly overtaken them. 

In an instant we were in our saddles, but we were too 
late to save our com. 

When thlfe enemy saw us they halted at once ; and mean- 
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while the waggons hurried on, at their utmost speed, to our 
camp. 

The English numbered between five and six hundred men, 
whilst we were only four hundred. Bet although we were 
the smaller force, I had no intention of allowing our waggons 
to be captured without a shot, and I ordered my burghers 
to charge. *. 

r It was an open plain ; there was no possible cover either 
for us or for th§ English. But we could not consider matters 
of that sort. 

The burghers charged magnificently, and some even got 
to within two hundred paces of the .enemy. They then 
dismounted, and,, lying flat upon jthe- ground, opened a 
fierce fire. One of the hottest fights one can imagine fol- 
lowed. * 

Fortunately a few paces behind the burghers there was a 
hollow, and here the horses were placed. 

. After an hour’s fighting, I began to think that any moment 
the enemy might be put to rout. But then something hap- 
pened which had happened very often before — a reinforce- 
ment appeared. 

This reinforcement brought two guns with it ; thus No- 
thing was .left to* me but retreat. Our loss was five killed and 
twelve wounded. What the loss* of the English was I do 
not know, but if the fcaffirs who lived near there are to be 
trusted, it must have been considerable. * <■ 

In the evening \ moved my camp to Rhenosterpoort ; 
whilst the Jjpglish went back to Klipstapel. t 

And now the t English concentrated their forces. Great 
Army Corps gathered round. From Bethlehem and Kroon- 
stad new columns were constantly arriving, ufitil my" force 
seemed nothing in comparison with them. 

I was stationed on the farm of Rhenosterpoort, which is 
situated on the Vaal River, twenty miles from Potchef- 
stroom. At that town there was a strong force of the efiemy, 
on which I had constantly to keep my eye. 

But, notwithstanding their overpowering numbers, it 
seemed as if the English had no desire to follow me into the 
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mountains of Rljenosterpoort. They had a different plan. 
They began to march round me, sending troops from Vrede- 
fort over Wonderheuvel to the Rhenoster River, and placing 
camps* all along the river as far as Baltespoort, and from 
there ag£in extending their cordon until Scandinavierdrift 
was reached. 

*We were forced now either to break through this cordon, 
or to cross the Vaal River into the South African Republic. ' 
The Free Stater preferred to remain in hj£ own country, 
and he would have been able to do so had we not been ham- 
pered by a big “ waggon-camp *’ and a large number of 
oxen. As these were with us, the Boers found it hard to 
make up thSir minds t to break through the English lines 
as a horse-commandO, as it necessitated leaving all these 
waggons and oxen Ih the hands of the enemy. But there 
we were between the cordon and the Vaal River. 

Almost every day we came into contact with the enemy’s 
outposts, and we had an engagement with them near Wit- 
kopjes Rhebdksfontein. On another occasion we met them 
on different terms, in Mr. C. J. Bornman’s house. Some of 
his “ visitors ” were, unfortunately for themselves, found to 
bt English scouts — and became bur prisoners. 

We remained where wc were until the and August. On 
that day wc had to drfhk a cup of bitterness. It was on 
the 2nd of August that I received *tlie news that Prinsloo 
had siyreedercd near Nauwpoort. 

A letter arrived from General Broadwood in which he 
told me that a report frbm General Mar th i nu^lrinsloo ad- 
dressed to meTiad arrived.through his lin<js The bearer of 
it was General Prinslop’s secretary, Mr.*Kotz6. And now 
the English* Generaf asked me if I woujji guarantee that the 
Secretary should be allowed to return, after he had givgn 
me particulars of \he report he had brought. 

Mr. Prinsloo’ff Secretary must certainly have thought that 
he was the chosen* man to help us pooi»lost sheep, and to lead 
us safely into the hands of the English ! But I cannot help 
thinking that he was rather teo young for the task. 

I had* a strong suspicion that there must have been some 
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very important screw loose in the forces jvhich we had left 
stationed behind the Roodebergen, for on the previous day 
I had received a letter from General Knox, who was at 
Kroonstad, telling me that General Prinsloo and his com- 
mandos had surrendered. 

In order to gain more information I gave General Broad- 
wood my assurance that I would aliow Mr. Prinsloo’s secre- 
tary to return unhurt. 

' When I had done this the President and some members 
of the Government rode out with me to meet the bearer 
of this report. We did not wish to give him any opportu- 
nities to spy out our positions. Half way between the 
English lines and pur own we met Jiim. He presented us 
with this letter : — 

• Huntek’s Camp, 

30 th July, 1900. 

To the Commander-in-Chief, C. R. de Wet. 

Sir,— 

I have been obliged, owing to the overwhelming forces of 
the enemy, to surrender unconditionally with all the Orange 
Free State laagers here. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Prinsloo, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

J sent my reply in an unclosed envelope. It ran as fol- 
lows : — 

, In c the Veldt, 

To Mr. M. Prinsloo. " yd August , 1900. 

Sir, — 

I have the honoyr to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 30th of last month. I am surprised to see 
that you call yourself Commander-in-Chief. By what right 
do you usurp that title ? You have no right to act as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I have the honour to be, 

C. R. de Wet, 

Commandcr-iri-Chief. 
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Hardly had I written this letter before two men on horse- 
back appeared. They proved to be burghers sent by 
General Piet Fourie, who was with Prinsloo at llie timo of 
his surrender. These burghers brought from Generals 
Fourie, Froneman, and from Commandant Hasebroek and 
others, a fuller report of the surrender of Prinsloo. We 
leftrnt from the report {hat not all of the burghers had sur- 
rendered, but that, on the contrary, some two thousand had # 
escaped. This news relieved our minds. 

President Steyn and myself determined to despatch Judge 
Hertzog to the commandos whiefi had escaped, giving him 
instructions to bring them back with him if possible. We 
had been tolfl that {ho^e commandos wer£ somewhere on the 
Wilgerivier, in the district of Harrismith. • 

My position had flow become very difficult. It seemed, 
as far as I could discover, that there wore five or six English 
generals and forty thousand troops, of which the greater 
part were mounted, all of them trying then best to capture 
the Government and me. 

My force numbered two thousand five hundred men. 

On the afternoon when I received thfc above-mentioned 
letter, there was still a way of cstape open to me, through 
Parijs 1 to Potchefstroom. This road crossed the Yaal River 
at Schoemansdrift, and* then followed the* course of the 
stream between Parijs and Vanvurenskloof. It was now, 
howevey, somewhat unsafe, for that same afternoon a large 
force of the enemy was marching aldng the Vaal River from 
Vredefort to Parijs. TJitse troops would be aJjJ^to reach 
Vanvurenskloot early the .following morning ; whilst the 
force at Potchefstroom, avhich I h^ve already mentioned in 
this chapter,* would also be able to arrive there at the same 
hour. 

I led my burghers that evening across the Vaal River to 
Venterskroon, which lies six miles from Schoemansdrift. 
The. fellowing*morning my scouts reported that the English 
were rapidly approaching from Potchefstroom in two divi- 
sions ; one was at Zandnek : the other had already reached 

1 Parijs is situated on the Vaal River. 
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Roodekraal on its way to Schoomansdrift. One of these 
divisions, piy scouts told me, might be turning aside to Van- 
vurenskloof. • 

Now the road from Vcnterskroon passed betweea two 
mountain chains to the north of Vanvurenskloof ; and I 
feared that the English would block the way there. I *had 
to avoid this at all costs, but I had hardly a man available 
for the purpose. The greater part of my burghers were 
still to the south-east and south-west of the Vatil River. 

There was nothing left for me to do except to take the 
burghers who remained with me, and, whilst the laager 
followed us as quickly as possible, to advance and prevent 
the enemy from occuping the kloof: This I did, and took 
a part of my men to Vanvurenskloof, whilst I sent another 
body of burghers to Zandnek. 

Everything went smoothly. The enemy did not appear 
and the laager escaped without let or hindrance — and so we 
camped at Vanvurenskloof. 

I must have misled the English, for they certainly would 
have thought' that I would come out by the road near 
Roodekraal. But I cannot understand why the force in our 
rear, which had arrived at Parijs the previous evening, 
remained there overnight, nor why, when they did move 
on the following morning, they marched to Lindequesdrift, 
eight miles up the Vaal River, and not, as might well have 
been expected, to Vanvurenskloof. 

The burghers whom I sent in the direction of Roodekraal 
had a S^Lt with the enemy at Tijgerfontein, A heavy 
bombardment took place ; and my men told me afterwards 
that the baboons, of which there were a large number in these 
mountains, sprang from cliff to cliff screaming' with fright — 
-spoor creatures — as the rocks were split on every side by the 
Lyddite shells. 

The burghers came to close quarters with the enemy, 
and a fierce engagement with small arms took place. 

It appeared later that the enemy’s casualties amounted 
to more than a hundred dead and wounded. Our loss was 
only two men. 
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As I have already stated, we camped at Vanvurenskloof. 
The next' morning, while we were still there, we were sur- 
prised $y the enemy — an unpleasant thing for men with 
empty stgmachs. 

1 did not receive any report from my scouts 1 until the 
English were not more than three thousand paces from us, 
ami had already opened fire on the laager, not only with their 
guns, but also with their rifles. We aft once took the bes*t 
positions we could find ; and meanwhile th£ waggons got 
away as quickly as possible. They succeeded in getting 
over the first ridge, and thus gained a certain amount of 
shelter, whilst we kept the English busy. 

The enemy approached nearer and nearer to us with 
overpowering forces. * Then they charged, and I saw man 
after man fall, struck down by our merciless fire. • We were 
quite unable to hold the enemy back, and so we had to leave 
our positions, having lost one dead and one wounded. * 

That night we marched ten miles to the east of Gatsrand, 
on the road to Frederiksstad Station, and the following 
morning we arrived at*thc foot of the mountain. Here we 
outspanned for a short time, but# we could not wait long, 
for our pursuers were following fls at a great pace. It was 
not only the force from the other side of Vanvurcnskloof 
with which we had to deal. The united forces of the English 
had now concentrated from different points with the purpose 
of workfhg our ruin. 

The English were exceedingly angry that we had escape 
from them on the VaaTRiver, # for they had tlrfJught that 
they had us safely in their* hands. That* Ve should have 
succeeded in ^eluding 4hem was quite beyond their calcula- 
tions ; and in order t.o free themselveS from any blame 

1 The reason why Captain Scheepers was so late in sending his 
report was because he himself was engaging the enemy with six of 
his mem near Z£ndnel£. He had come across a convoy of fourteen 
waggons and thirty men, and had, after an hour’s fight, nearly 
brought them to the point of surrendering when reinforcements 
arrived. He was thus forced to retife, and then discovered that the 
enemy wert approaching our laager ; and he had a hair's-breadth 
escape from capture in bringing me the report. 
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in the matter, they reported that we had crossed the river 
at a place, where there was no ford, but this was not true ; 
we had crossed by the waggon and post ford — the well- 
known Schoemansdrift. v 

But whether the enemy wefe angry or not, there was no 
doubt that they were pursuing us in very large numbers, 
and that we had to escape from them. That evening, .the 
7th August, we went to the north of Frederiksstad Station, 
and blew up ? bridge with two spans and wresked the line 
with dynamite. 

The following day we arrived at the Mooi River. This 
river is never dry winter or summer, but always flows with 
a stream as clea-/ as crystal. It affords an inexhaustible 
supply of water to the rich land that lies along its bank. 
It is a fitting name for it — the name ot Mooi. 1 

At the other side of this river we found General Lieben- 
berg’s commando, which, like ourselves, was in the trap. 

The General joined us on our march, and the following 
day we were nine miles from Ventersdorp. 

Early that morning a report came that the English were 
approaching and were extended right across the country. 

“ Inspan ! ” 

No man uttered a word of complaint ; each man did his 
work so quickly that,one could hardly believe that a laager 
could be put on the move in so short a time. And away the 
tvaggons and carts skurried, steering their course to Venters- 
dorp. 

It wS§ 1 impossible to think, of fighting — the enemy’s 
numbers were far too great. Our only safety lay in flight. 

We knew very well that an Englishman cannot keep up 
with a Boer on the march, and that if he tries to' do so, 
he soon finds that his horses and oxen can go no further. 
Our intention was then to march at the very best pace we 
could, so that the enemy might be forced to stop from sheer 
exhaustion. And as the reader will soon see, our plan was 
successful. 


* “ Mooi ” means beautiful in the Taal language. 
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Nevertheless wp had to do some fighting, to protect our 
laager from a force of cavalry that was rapidly coming up 
with us. 

They wanted to i»ake an end of this small body of Boers, 
which wa% always retreating* but yet, now and again, offer- 
ing some slight resistance — this tiny force that was always 
teaching them unpleasaht lessons ; first at Retiefsnek, then 
to the north of Lindley, then on the railway line, then near • 
Vredefort, then at Rhenosterpoort, and’ then again at Tijger- 
fontein. Yes ; this sort of thing must come"to an end once 
for all ! 

We attacked the approaching troops, and succeeded in 
checking their advanejj. But our resistance could not last 
long, and soon we had*to retreat and leave oye of our Krupps 
behind us. 

Had I not continued firing with my Krupp until it was 
impossible to*save it, then, in all probability, the laager 
would have been taken. But with the Jos.; of this Ivrupp 
we saved the laager. 

I withdrew my burghers ; I released the prisoners whom 
I had with me. 

t\nd now it was my task to make it as difficult as possible 
for my pursuers. The .winter grass on the vyldt was dry and 
very inflammable, and I decided to set fire to it, in order 
that the English might find it impossible to obtain pasture 
for thejr oxen and cattle. I accordingly set it alight, apd 
very soon the country behind was black. 

We hurried on until ^e reached Mr* Smit’s fjyan, which 
is one hour ort horseback # from the southern slopes of the 
Witwatersrand — the g®;at. divi^jng chain of mountains 
that tuns ire the direction of Marico. Crossing this range, 
we continued on the march the whole* night until, on the 
morning of the iith August, we arrived at the southed 
side of the Magaliesberg. . 

In* the aftdmoofi we went over the saddle of the mountain 
and across the Krokodil River. 

My idea was to remain here«and give our horses and oxen 
a rest, fbr the veldt was in good condition, and we could, 
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if it were necessary, occupy the shoulder of the mountain 
behind us. 

General Licbenberg took possession of the position to the 
west, near Rustenberg ; but hardly ha<^ he done so, before 
the English made their appeapmce, coming ovei another 
part of the mountain. He sent me a report to this effect, 
adding that he was unable to remain where he was 
■ stationed. 

‘Thus again wc had to retreat, and I was # unable to 
give my animdSs the rest I had intended to give them. 

We now took the road from Rustenberg to Pretoria, 
and arrived the following evening close to Commandonek, 
which we soon found was held by an English force. 

I left the laager* behind and rode * on 'in advance with a 
horse-commando. When I was a short distance from the 
enemy, I sent a letter to the officer in command, telling him 
that, if he did not surrender, I would attack him. I did this 
in order to discover the strength of the English force, and 
to find out if it were possible to attack the enemy at once, 
and forcing our way through the Nek, get to the east of the 
forces that wer£ pursuing me. 

My despatch rider succeeded in getting into the English 
camp before he could be blindfolded. He came back with 
the customary • refusal, and reported that although the 
enemy’s force was nob very large, still the positions held 
were so strong that I could not hope to be able^to capture 
them before the English, behind me arrived. 

I had therefore 'to give up the thought of breaking 
through ttiede and flanking the English. Thus, instead of 
attacking the enelpy, we went info the direction of Zoutpan, 
and arrived a few hours later at tfie Krokodil, River, 

I had now left thd English a considerable distance behind 
me ; and so at last — we. were able to givfe ourselves a little 
rest. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


I Return to the Free {State 

W HILST we were encamped on the Krokodil River, 
President Stejjn expressed a wish to pay a visit, 
with the Members or his Government, to the Government 
of the South African Republic, which was then at Macha- 
dodorp. This was no easy task to accomplish, for one 
would have t.<*> pass through a part of the Transvaal yhere 
there was a great scarcity of water — it was little better 
than a desert — and where in some places the Kaffirs were 
unfriendly. In othgj: words, one would have to go 
through the Boschveldt. There would also be some danger 
frfim the English, since the President would have to cross 
the Pietersburg Railway, which was in thai direction. 
However, this plan was approved. 

I decided not to accompany the President, but to return 
at onc« with two hundred riders to the Orange Free State. 
I intended to make it known on tile farms which I passed 
on the way that I was going back, hoping thus t«»draw the 
attention of tnc English *fipm *our laager. # 

I called together the* Commandants, :<hd informed them 
of my intention. They agreed that tlje course I proposed 
was the right one. Commandant Steenekamp was then 
nominated to act as Assistant Commander-in-Chief, witli 
the duty of conducting the laager through the Boschveldt. 

On August the* 14th, President Steyn left the laager on 
his way to Machadodorp ; and I myself took my departure 
three days later. I took with me General Philip Botha 
and Coffimandant Prinsloo, and 200 men, and also Captain 
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Scheepers with his corps, which consisted of thirty men. 
With the addition of my staff we numbered altogether 246 
men. 

Thus our ways parted — the President going to the 
Government of the South Afridan Republic, the laager to 
the north, and I back to the Free, State. I had now to 
cross the Magalies Mountains. The nearest two passes 
were Olifantsnek, ancj Commandonck. But the first named 
was too much ,to the west, and the second was probably 
occupied by the English, I therefore decided to take a 
footpath that crossed the mountains between the two 
saddles. I was forced to choose this npddle road because 
I had no means ®f ascertaining whether Commandonek 
was, or was not,* in the hands of the enemy. 

On August 18th, we arrived at a house where some 
Germans were living — the parents and sisters of Mr. 
Penzljom, Secretary to General Piet Cronjel They were 
exceedingly friendly to us, and did all in their power to 
make us comfortable. 

"We did not stay here for long, bu£ were on the march 
again the same day. Soon after we had mounted our 
horses we came in sight of a, large English camp, which whs 
stationed on the road from Rustenburg to Pretoria, between 
Commandonek and Ivrokodil River! This camp lay about 
six miles to the south-east of the point where we first saw 
it. « Another great camp stood about seven mKes <to the 
north-west. 

The. enewsy could see us clearly, .as it was open veldt, 
with only a few bushes cropping up here and there. 
We now rode on fn the direction of Wolhuterskop, which 
is dose to the Mag, alies Mountains. I thought I should 
JJjus be able to reach the great road frojn Rustenburg to 
Pretoria, which was eight or nine miles from the footpath 
across the Magaliesbergen. When we were about two miles 
east of Wolhuterskop' we suddenly came upon 'two English 
scouts. One of them we captured ; and he told us that 
there was a great force of the enemy in front of us and 
marching in our direction. What could we dd ndw ? It 
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was impossible tf> proceed along the footpath because that 
road was closed by the enemy. North and west of us there 
were other bodies of troops, as I have already said ; and 
there, directly in f»ont of us, were the chains of the Maga- 
liesbergch. Thus we found ourselves between four fires. 

In addition to this, I was much troubled by the thought 
tljat our horses were now exhausted by all this endless 
marching. I knew this was also the case with the English* 
horses, but for all I knew, they might hav^ obtained fresh 
ones from Pretoria. They could at all events have picked 
the best horses from each camp, and thus send an over- 
powering force against me. This was one of those momepts 
when a man* has to kgcp his presence oij mind, or else all is 
lost. 

Whilst I was still ^thinking the matter over, troops began 
to come out of the camps, about two miles to the w T est of 
us on the road between Wolhuterskop and Magaliegberg. 
The scout who had escaped might now be with that force. 
1 had therefoVe to act at once. 

I decided on climbing the Magalies Mountains, without 
a path or road ! 

•Near by there was a Kaffir, hut, and I rode up to it. 
When the Kaffir cam<j out to me, I pointed to the Magalies 
Mountains, and asked 

“ Right before us, can a man cross there ? ” 

“ No ¥ baas, 1 you cannot ! ” the Kaffir answered. 

“ Has a man never ridden across here ? ” 

“ Yes, baas,” replied, flie Kaffir, “ long ago.” 

“ Do baboods walk acio^s ?.” 

“ Yes 1 baboons do, but not a jnan.” 

“ Glome on 1 ” I said to my burghers., “ This is our only 
way, and where a baboon can cross, we can cross.” 

With us was one, Adriaan Matthijsen, a corporal who 
came from the district of Bethlehem, .and was a sort of 
jocular character.* He looked up at «the mountains, 2,000 
feet above him, and sighed : — 

“ O Red Sea ! ” 

* Master. 
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I replied, “The children of Israel had t faith and went 
through, and ail you need is faith. This is not the first 
Red Sea we have met with and will not be the last ! ” 

What Corporal Matthijsen thought If- do not know, for 
he kept silence. But he pulled a long face, as if saying 
to himself : — 

“ Neither you, nor anybody else with us, is a Moses ! 

We climbed up unobserved to a bit of bush which, to 
continue the metaphor of the Red Sea, was a “ Pillar of 
Cloud ” to hide us from the English. 

We then reached a kloof 1 * running in a south-westerly 
direction, and ascended by it, still out of sight of the English, 
till we reached a point nearly half-way up the mountain. 
There we had to leave the kloof, und, turning to the 
south, continue our ascent in full view ‘of the enemy. 

It was n'ow so precipitous that there was no possibility 
of proceeding any further on horseback. The burghers 
had therefore to lead their horses, and had great difficulty 
even in keeping their own footing. It frequently happened 
that a burgher fell and slipped backwards under his horse. 
The climb became now more and more difficult ; and when 
we had nearly readied the top of the mountain, there was 
a huge slab of granite as slippery as ice, and here man and 
horse stumbled still more, and were continually falling. 

We were, as I have' said, in view of the enemy, and 
although out of reach of the Lee-Metfords, were in range 
of their big guns ! 

I hear' 4 -burghers muttering : — " 

“ Suppose the enemy should . aim those guns at us — 
what will become bf us then ? Nobody can get out of the 
road here ! ” . 

I told them that this could only be done if the English 
had a Howitzer. But I did not add that this was a sort 
of gun which the columns now pursuing me were likely 
enough to possess. - “ 

But nothing happened. The English neither shot at us. 


1 Ravine. 
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nor did they pursue us- Corporal Matthijsen would have 
said that they were more cautious than Pharaoh. 

We now reached the top of the mountain — entirely 
exhausted. I have ascended many a mountain — the 
rough cliffs of Majuba, the steep sides of Nicholson’s Nek — 
but never before had I been so tired as I was now ; yet in 
$ie depths of my heart I was satisfied. All our toil was 
repaid by the glorious panorama that now stretched # oift 
before us to the south. We saw* the ijndulating veldt 
between the Magaliesbergen where we stood, and the 
Witwatersrand. Through a ravine we had a view extend- 
ing for many miles, but wherever we cast our eyes there 
was no sigA of anything that resembled the enemy. 

As it was now ft>o late to off-saddle^ we began, after 
having taken a litfle rest, to descend the mountain on the 
other side, my object being to reach a farm where I hoped 
to get some -sheep or oxen for my men, who not only were 
tired out, but nearly famished. 

We went* down the mountain — well, somewhat quicker 
than we had climbed it ; we could not go very fast, how- 
ever, as the incline was steep. In an hour and a half we 
Cached a Boer farm. 

m 

One can imaging how the burgher^ recovered their 
spirits as they ate theif supper, and what It meant for them 
to give tlicir tired limbs a rest. ’ 

Thg foliowing morning we found good horse-provender, 
and plenty of it. It was not as yet the habit of the English 
to bum everything ^lfey came across — they J had not yet 
begun to carfy out that polisy of destruction. 

I now felt quite easy about tfye safety of our camp. The 
attention of the English would be turned in quite another 
direction. 

I was quite right in this view of the matter. For I heard 
a few days later that the enemy had ngt been able to pursue 
the laagef'as tteir draft-cattle and horses were so com- 
pletely exhausted, that they had fallen down dead m heaps. 
I heard also that they had soon been made acquainted 
with the fact that I was on my way back to the Free State, 
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where I would soon begin again to wreck Railway lines and 
telegraph wires. They had also discovered that President 
Steyn had left the laager and was on the road to Macha- . 
dodorp. '* 

It was on the 18th of August,' 1900, that wc were able to 
eat our crust of bread in safety on tl;c farm just mentioned, 
and to let our horses have as much food as they wanted. 
It* seemed that for the time being a heavy burden had 
fallen from oif shoulders. That afternoon we crossed 
the Krokodil River, and stopped at a “ winkel ”* near the 
Witwatersrand, which had been spared as yet, although it 
was nearly empty of stores. Fodder, however, was plentiful, 
and thus, again, wc*could give our horses a good feed. 

I now received a report that a strong contingent of the 
enemy was on the march from Olifantsnek to Krugersdorp, 
and accordingly we rode off in the night. We found that 
this force was the very one that had flanked our laager 
the previous week, when we were passing Vcntersdorp. 
The road which the enemy were taking was the same 
which Jameson, had marched when ,hc made his inroad 
into the South African Republic. 

My intention was to cross the enemy’s path before day- 
light the following morning ; this I succeeded in doing, 
and we heard no more of this force : I proceeded now in 
the direction of Gatsrand. 

From there I still went on, and crossed the Kiligei sdorp- 
Potchefstroom Railway, about eight or ten miles to the 
north of *Bunk Station. 

The line was then not guarded everywhere. There were 
small garrisons at the stations only, "and so one could cross 
even in the day time. To my vexation, I had hot a single 
Cartridge of dynamite, or any implements at hand with 
which I could wreck the line. It was painful to see the 
railway line and not be able to do any damage to it. I 
had made it a rule never to be in the neighbourhood of a 
railway without interrupting the enemy’s means of commu- 
nication. 

1 General Store. 
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We arrived nc#v at the farm of Messrs. Wolfaard, who 
had been captured with General Cronje ; and here I met 
Commandant Danie Thcron, with his eighty* men. He 
had come to this place to avoid the troops lying between 
Mooi Ritfer and Ventersdorp. His horses, although still 
weak, were yet somewhat rested, and I gave him orders 
to* join me in a few days, in order to reinforce me until my 
commandos should come back. My intention was not * 
to undertake any great operations, for my ^orce was not 
strong enough for that. 1 intended my principal occupa- 
tion to be to interrupt the communications of the enemy 
by wrecking the line and telegraph. 

With regafd to fhe.main line in the # Frcc State I must 
remark here that thiilgs there were in a different condition 
from what they wefe on the Krugersdorp line, which we 
had crossed. Tire Free State railway was Lord Roberts’ 
principal line* of communication, and he had provided 
guards for it everywhere. 

During thrf night of August 21st, we arrived at Van- 
vurenskloof. How delightful it was when the sun rose 
to see once more the well-known mountains to the south 
of«the Vaal River in our own Fret? State ! 

“ There is the Frcq, State,” we called o\\t to gach other 
when day broke. Every one was jubilant *at seeing again 
that country which of all the countries on the earth is the 
best, from here I despatched General Botha with tjie 
purpose of collecting the burghers of Vrcdc and Harrismith 
who had remained at l^cftne, and of bringing them*back to 
join me. 

We remained only a& long as jyas necessary to rest the 
horses, and -then at once went on. The same evening we 
arrived at the farm of Rhenosterpoort, where our laager 
had waited since we had crossed the Vaal River more than* 
a week ago. 

The propWetor *of the farm of Rhenosterpoort was old 
Mr. Jan Botha. It could not be that he belonged to the 
family of Paul Botha, of Kfoonstad, for Jan Botha and 
his household (amongst whom was his son Jan, an excellent 
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veldtcomct) were true Afrikanders. AncJ even if he did 
belong to the family of Paul Botha, then the difference in 
his feelings and actions from those of other members of his 
family was no greater than that, ala^ ! which frequently 
occurred in many families during this war. One member 
put everything at the disposal of his country, whereas 
another of the same name did everything possible against 
his country and his people. But there was no such disebrd 
here* The two old brothers of Mr. Botha, Philip and 
Hekkic, wcre'neart and soul with us. 

Potcliefstroom was noi at that time in the hands of the 
English. I rode over to the town, and then it was that the 
well-known photograph was taken ot me that has been 
spread about everywhere, in which I am represented with a 
Mauser in my hand. I only mentioir this so as to draw 
attention, to the history of the weapon which I held in 
my hand. It is as follows : — 

When the enemy passed through Potcliefstroom on their 
way to Pretoria, they left a garrison behind them, and 
many burghers went there to give up their arms, which 
forthwith were burnt in a heap. When the garrison left 
the dorp the burghers returned. Amongst them were seme 
who set to work to make butts for the rifles that had been 
burnt. 

“ This rifle,” I was told by the man who showed it to 
me, “ is the two hundredth that has been takcp out of the 
burnt heap and repaired.” 

This jnade such an impression on me that I took it in 
my hand, and had my phgtograpli taken with it. I am 
only sorry that I pannot mention the names of the burghers 
who did that work. Their names are worthy to be enrolled 
on the annals of odr nation. 

After having provided myself with* dynamite, I left 
Potcliefstroom and returned to my commando, then quietly 
withdrew in the night to Rhenosterkop. From there I 
sent Veldtcomct Nicolaas Serfontein, of the Bethlehem 
commando, in the direction.of Reitz and Lindley, to bring 
the Kaffirs there to a sense of their duty, for I had heard 
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that they were Behaving very brutally to our women. 
The remainder of the Bethlehem burghers under Qommand- 
ant Prinsloo and Veldtcornet du Precz, remained with me 
to assist me in getting; under my supervision the commandos 
which hacf escaped from bcflind the Roodebergen. These 
were under the command of General Fourie, and some were 
in tjie south of the State. I left Captain Scheepers behind 
me with orders to wreck the line every, night. 

That evening I went to Mr. Wclman’s fan», which was 
to the south-west of Kroonstad. , 

There I received a report that the commandos under 
General Fourie were in the neighbourhood of Ladybrand. 
I sent a despatch tc* liijn and Judge Hertzog asking them 
to come and see me, ^with a view to bringirfjg the burghers 
under arms again, in the southern and south-western 
districts of the State. 

This letter \Cas taken by Commandant Miclial Prineloo 
and some despatch riders to General Fourie. The night 
that he crossed the line a train was passing, and he wrecked 
the railway both in Jront of it and behind it. The 
train could thus neither advance nor retreat, and it fell 
int<f the hands of Commandant Brinsloo, who, after having 
taken what he wanted,* burnt if. 

With regard to myself, T remained jn the neighbourhood 
of Commandant Nel’s farm. 

Here l had the most wonderful of all the escapes that 
God allowed me in the whole course of t^e war. 

On the third evening at .sunset, a Hottentot carm!*to me. 
He said that his “ baas,” whose family lived about twelve 
miles from the farm of Commandant Ncf, had laid down 
their dims, afid that he could not remain in the service of 
the wife of such a {>ad “ baas.” He asked me if he could 
not become one of my “ achterrijders.” 

As he was still speaking to me, Landdrost Bosman from 
BothaVille, came to pay me a visit. 

“ Good,” I said to the Hottentot, “ I shall see you about 
this again.” For I wished to eross-question him. I then 
went intefthd house with the Landdrost, and spent a good 
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deal of time in writing with him. Late »n the evening he 
went bacl$ to Bothaville and I to bed exactly at eleven 
o’clock. 

I had scarcely lain down when the Hottentot came back 
to my thoughts, and I began “to grow uneasy, I got up 
and went to the outhouse where my Kaffir slept. 1 woke 
him up and asked him where the Hottentot was. “ Oh, 
he i9 gone,” he replied, “ to go and fetch his things to go 
with the baas. ” 

I at once felt that the r e was something wrong, and went 
and called my men. I told them to saddle-up, and went 
off with my staff to the farm of Mr. Schoeman on the Valsch 
River, to the east of Bothaville. 

On the following morning before" 1 daybreak, a force of 
two hundred English stormed the farm of Commandant 
Nel. They had come to take me prisoner. 

From Schoeman’s farm I went to the Rhenoster River 
and found Captain Scheepcrs there. He reported that he 
had wrecked the line for four or five consecutive weeks, as 
1 had told him. , 

I also received there the sad news of the death of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Danie Theron, in a fight at Gatsra'nd. 
A more brave und faithful commander I have never seen. 

So Danie Theron no more. His place would not be 
easily filled. Men as lovable or as valiant there might be, 
but where should I find a man who combined so many 
virtues and good Qualities in one person ? Not only had 
he the*iieart of a lion but he also possessed consummate 
tact and the greatest energy. When he received an order, 
or if he wished to do anything, then it was bend or break 
with him. Danie Theron answered the highest demands 
that could be made on a warrior. 

One of Commandant Theron’s lieutenants, Jan Theron, 
was appointed in his place. 

From there I wen't with Captain Scheepers"t’o the railway 
line, where I burnt a railway bridge temporarily constructed 
with sleepers, and wrecked a great part of the rails with 
dvnam'Le. I then proceeded to various fhrm& in the 
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neighbourhood, aAd after a few days, with Commandant 
Michal Prinsloo, who had joined me, I returned to the 
same part of the railway in order to carry out its clestruction 
on a larger scale. • 

At twenty-five different places a charge of dynamite 
was placed with one map at the fuse, who had to set light 
to it as soon as he heard a whistle, that all charges could 
be ignited at the same time, and every one be out oL tlu'** 
way when the pieces of iron were hurled in tjae air by the 
explosion. 

When the signal was heard the lucifers were struck 
everywhere, and the^ fuses ignited. 

The English, keeping watch on some .other part of the 
line not far from us,* j>h seeing the lights fired so fiercely on 
the burghers that they all took to their horses and galloped 
off. 

Only five charges exploded. 

I waited for a moment, but no sound broke the silence. 

“ Come on !*” I said, “ we must fire all the charges.” 

On reaching the line # we had to search in the darkness for 
the spots where the dynamite had been placed. And now 
again the order was given that gLS soon as the whistle was 
blown every one had tQ ignite his fuse. 

Again there was a blurTder ! 

One of the burghers ignited his luse before the signal 
had beeQ giVen, and thi* caused such a panic that the othess 
ran away. I and a few of my staff ’lay flat on the ground 
where we were until thj£ charge had exploded, a»drthen 
I went to fetch Ithe burghers back. 

This time everything went off well, and all the charges 
exploded. • 

The bridge I had destroyed had been rebuilt, and so I ( 
was forced to burn* it again. When this was done we de- 
parted and rode on to Rietspruit, whore we up-saddled, 
and then pustled oh to Rhenosterpoort** 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Oath of Neutrality 

A 

A RRIVING at Rhcnostcrpoart, I found there Com- 
mandant F. van Aard, with his commando. He 
told me that after J had left the laager, the burghers had 
not been troubled again by the English*. He had gone on 
to Waterberg, ancNxfter having stayed there for a short 
time, he had returned to the laager. He still had some of 
his waggons with him, but in many cases the oxen had been 
so exhausted that the waggons had to be left behind, the 
burghers returning on horseback, or even on foot. He also 
told me that Vice-Commander-in-Chicf Steenekamp had, 
just before my arrival, crossed the line in the direction of 
Heilbron, in which district there were then no English. 

Generals Fourie and Froneman, with Ilertzog, were also 
at Rhenosterpoort, having left their commandos behind, 
in the district of Winburg. 

They had much to tell me which I had heard already, 
but which'T now obtained at first hand. It appeared that 
the burghers who had been taken prisoner with Gen eral 
Prinsloo had been seat to Ceylon, notwithstanding the 
promise that ^had been giveft them that their property 
would be safe, and that* they would be allowed to return to 
their* farms! 

It was now thzyt I conceived the great plan of bringing, 
under arms all the burghers who had laid down their wea- 
pons, and taken the oath of neutrality, and of sending them 
to operate in every part of the State.* To this end I went 
with these officers to the other side of the railway line, 
in order to meet General Philip Botha in the country to the 
south-e&st df Heilbron, and also if possible General Hattingh, 
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who was in command of the Harrismith and Vrcde burghers. 

We succeeded in crossing the railway between Roodewal 
and Serfoiitein siding, but not without fighting. Before 
we came to the railway line the English opened a cross fire 
on us from the north-east, from the direction of Roodewal ; 
and almost directly afterwards another party fired on us 
from the south. We succeeded, however, in getting through 
with the waggons which Commandant van Aard had with 
him, but we lr>st one man killed, and three wounded. 

On the following day I gave Commandant van Aard the 
order to go to his district (Midden Valsch River) in order 
to give his burghers an opportunity of getting their clothes 
washed, and of obtaining fresh horses, if any were to be 
had. For although the enemy already, had begun to bum 
down our houses, and to carry away our horses, things had 
not as yet reached such a pitch that the columns spared 
nothing that came in their way. 

Commandant van Aard started off on his errand, but alas ! 
a few days afterwards I heard that he — one of the most 
popular of all our officers — had been killed in a fight near 
his own farm between Kroonstad and Lindley. He was 
buried there, where he had , fallen, on his own land. 

And now began the great work which I had proposed to 
accomplish. 

1 gave instructions' to Vice-Commander-in-Chief Piet 
Foprie to take under his charge the districts of Bloemfontein, 
Bethulie, Smitlifield, Rouxville, and Wepener, and to 
permit burghers there, who h'ad remained behind, to 
join us again. He was not, ho\yever, to coimpel anybody 
to do so, because «I was of opinion .that a coerced burgher 
would be of no real value to us, and would besides be un- 
trustworthy. The following officers were to serve under 
Fouric : Andrias, van Tonder and Kritzinger. The last- 
named had been appointed in the place of Commandant 
Olivier, who had been, taken prisoner at Winbutg.* 

1 Commandant van Tonder had been made prisoner at the same 
time, but he eluded the vigilance &f his captors, and running for his 
life under a shower of their bullets, got away in safety 1 . 
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1 had appointed Judge Hertzog as a second Vice-Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to carry out the same work in the districts 
of Fauresmith, Philippolis and Jacobsdal. He had under 
him Commandant *Hendrik Pretorius (of Jacobsdal) and 
Commandant Visser. The "latter was the man who, when 
tlje burghers from Fauresmith, even before the taking of 
Rioemfontcin, had remained behind, broke through with 
seventy or eighty troops. He had always b dKiv ad‘4m 
fully and' valiantly until, in an engagem<~4tat Jagors- 
fontein, he gave up his life, a sacrifice for the rights of his 
nation. His name will ever be held in honour by his 
people. , . 

These two Vice-Corpmanders-in-ChieS had no easy task 
to perform. In fS|t*, as every one will hdmit, it was a 
giant’s burden that I had laid upon their shoulders. To 
lighten it a little I made the following arrangement : I 
sent Captain Pretorius, with a small detachment, in advance 
of General Fourie, to prepare the road for him, and Captain 
Schecpers to* do the same for Judge Hertzog. The first 
had to say : “ Hold jjourselves in readiness; Oom Pieter 1 
is coming.” The other had to say : “ Be prepared ; the 
Richter * is at hand ! ” 

All went well. General Forme set to his task at once and 
did excellent work. He had not bqen long in his division 
before he had collected seven hundred and fifty men, and 
had had Several skirmishes with the enemy. It was «on 
account of his acting so vigorously that tjie English a gain put 
garrisons into some ot the south-eastern township?;, ~ such 
as Dewetsdorp, Wepener, .and* others. 

With General Hertzog things went evdh better. He had 
soon* twelvb hundred men under arms. General Fourie 
had not succceded t in getting together an equally large fora; 
in his division, because many burghers from these districts 
had been taken prisoner at the time of the surrender of 
Prinsloo. General Hertzog also fought more than one 
battle at Jagersfontein and Fauresmith. 

Uncle Peter. J ud"e. 
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I ought to add that after I had crossed \he Magalicsberg 
I had sent ,Veldtcornet C. C. Badenhorst, with twenty-seven 
men, on a similar errand to the districts of Boshof and 
Hoopstad. I promoted him to the rank of commandant, 
and he soon had a thousand troops under him, so that 
he was able to engage the enemy on- several occasions. He 
had not been long occupied in this way, before I appointed 
lfim< J/'^e-Commander-in-Chief. The reader who has fol- 
lowed me th'fcughout this narrative, may very naturally 
ask here how it could be justifiable for nearly three thou- 
sand burghers thus to take up arms again, and break their 
oath of neutrality ? I will answer this question by another 
— Who first broke dhc terms of thw oath : the burghers 
or the English Military authorities ? Tfiie military autho- 
rities without any doubt ; what other answer can one give ? 

Lord Roberts had issued a proclamation saying that, if 
the hurgliers took an oath of neutrality, and remained 
quietly on their farms, he would give them protection for 
their persons and property. But what happened ? He 
himself ordered them to report to r the British military 
authorities, should any Boer scout or commandos come to 
their farms, and threatened them with punishment if they 
did not do. so. Old people also who had never stirred one 
step from their farms yyere fined hundreds of pounds when 
the railway or telegraph lines in their neighbourhood were 
wrecked. Besides, instead of protection bein§;' given to 
the burghers, their^ cattle were taken from them by the 
military f at prices they would never have thought of ac- 
cepting, and often by force. * Yos ; and from widows, who 
had not even son 4 on cemmando,' everything was taken 
away. If then the English, on their part, had'brokeh the 
contract, were not the burghers perfectly justified in con- 
sidering themselves np longer bound by the conditions 
which the oath laid on them ? 

And then if one goes further into the matter, and re- 
members that the English had been employing such people 
as the National Scouts, and had thus been arming men who 
had taken the oath of neutrality, how can ond think that 
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the Boer was still under the obligation of keeping his 
oath ? 

There is also the obligation which every one is under 
to his own Government ; for what Government could ever 
acknowledge an oath whicR their citizens had no right to 
lake ? , 

* No ! taking everything into consideration, no right- 
minded burgher could have acted otherwise tfyan 
his weapons up again, not only in order to 45 cfaithftil to 
his duty as a citizen, but also ir; order not to be branded 
as a coward, as a man who in the future could never again 
look any one in the face. 

I arranged various patters at Doomspruit, in the district 
of Kroonstad, on 23rd of September* 1900, and then 
went from there in the direction of Rietfontein, in order 
to meet the commando which I had ordered to be at Heilbron 
on the 25th. . 
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Frederiksstad and Bothaville 

« 

W HEN I was on the road to Heilbron, I heard that the 
commandos under General Hattjngh (those, namely, 
of Harrismith ande^Tede) were near the Spitskopjc, seven 
miles to the south-east of Heilbron. I therefore went out 
of my course and proceeded in the direction of 'these com- 
mandos. They were among those who had stood the 
crucial test, and had not surrendered with Prinsloo. 

It was a heal pleasure to me to meet the Harrismith 
burghers, and to tallj with them over bygone days. This 
was our first meeting since December, 1899. The last time 
wft had seen each other was whr;n we were encamped round 
Ladysmith, where wq were, So to speak, neighbours — our 
positions being contiguous. 

But what a shock went through my heart when I saw the 
cumbei^ontn waggon-camps which had come both fr®m 
Vredc and Harrismith ! For I reftiembercd what trouble 
and anxiety the waggons and carts had already cadSEtf^ne, 
and how my Oommandos, in order to save, them, had been 
forced to fly 280 milcs-*-from SlaJbbertsrfeck to Waterberg. 
As Ocmmander-in-Chief, I was now determined to carry out 
most strictly the Kroonstad regulation and have nothing; 
more to do with the waggons. 

I did not think that I should have any difficulty in 
convincing the Commanders of Harrismith and Vrede that 
the best thing would be to do away with these unnecessary 
impediments, because, shortly before, the English them- 
selves had given me a text to preach from, by taking away 
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a great number of waggons from Commalidant Hasebroek 
at Winburg and at Vet River. Nevertheless, my words 
fell on unwilling ears. 

It was not long after I had arrived ill the camp when I 
got the burghers together and spoke to them. After thank- 
ing the officers and men for not having surrendered with 
Prinsloo at Nauwpoort, I congratulated them on the ; r 
snyrrsa-' 1 1. ^advbrand. where they had driven the English 
out of the tWn and forced them to take refuge in the 
caverns of Leliehoek. I then went on to tackle the tender 
subject — as a Boer regards it — of sacrificing the waggons. 
No ! I did not say so much as that — I only insisted on the 
waggons being sent home. Now this was very much the 
same as saying “ Give up your waggr-iS and carts to the 
enemy ” — an order which, expressed in that bald manner, 
would have given offence. 

However, I was resolved to have my way, and at the 
end of my speech, I said, “ I may not ask you, and I will not 
ask you what you will do with regard to the waggons. I 
only tell you that they must disappear” 

On the following day I called the officers together, and 
gave them direct orders to that effect. I was very polite, 
but also very determined that the waggons should be sent 
off without a moment’s delay. I also gave orders that the 
Harrismitli and Kroonstad burghers under General Philip 
Botha should occupy themselves in cutting the English 
lin es of communication between Kroonstad and Zand 
Riverl’^The Bothaville burghers were to carry out similar 
operations in their own district. 

On that same afternoon I rode with my staff to the 
Heilbron burghers, who now had returned to their farms. 
/.They had had permission to go home after they had got 
back from Waterberg.) They had assembled in very 
strong force. 

The enemy also had arrived in this part of 'the country, 
and we were therefore obliged at once to get ourselves 
ready to fight in case it should be necessary, or to retreat 
if the enemy should be too strong for us. 
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» 

With the Heilbfon, Harrismith and Vrede commandos, 

I had now a very considerable force at my command. 

When I met the burghers on the 25th of September I 
found that I must serifl a force in the direction of Kroonstad, 
in order tcf oppose outposts which the enemy had stationed 
some six mile* from that town. 

£at once sent orders to General Hattingh that he was 
to come over to me with his burghers. But what did I heax^j- 
The burghers had not been able to matte up th^a minds to 
part with their waggons ; most of the men from Vrede and 
Harrismith had gone home with these waggons, although 
there was a Kaffir driver and a leader for almost every one, 
and although 1 had given express orders that these Kaffirs 
were to be the ones tf^llke back the waggons. How angry 
I was ! At such moments as these one would be well nigh 
driven mad were there not a Higher Power to hold one 
back. 

And, to make the situation still more serious, the English 
now came on "from all sides, and I had no troops. The 
Kroonstad burghers were in their own district. I allowed 
those from Bethlehem to leave me in order to carry on 
operations in their part of the country ; the same likewise 
with the Winburgers and the valiant Commandant Hase- 
broek, while the burghers of Vrede and Harrismith had 
gone home. 

I had therefore with me only a small contingent fronj 
those districts, in addition to the burghers from Heilbron. 

The reader will understand that, under these c'&c&tt- 
stances, the fortes who rfbw began to concentrate on us 
were too great for us to withstand ; and that no other 
courseday open to me than to go through Schoemansdrift ; 
and, in case I should be pursued, to Bothaville, in order to 
enter the zandveld ‘(desert) through which it would be 
difficult for the enemy to advance. 

We continued iit the direction of Wolvehoek Station, 
and on the following night crossed the line between Vrede- 
fortweg and Wolvehoek, where I wrecked the railway at 
various points, and also took prisoner a small force of thir- 
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teen who had been lying asleep in their tents. This last 
incident happened early in the morning of September 30th. 

We had crossed the line, and were about three miles on 
the further side of it, when a train canuj up and bombarded 
us with an Armstrong and a 'Maxim-Nordenfeldi, without 
however doing any damage. Our guns were too far behind 
the vanguard, and the poor horses too tired to go back^or 
•JtJjSjp, or we should have answered their fire. However, 
we got'aTf opportunity of using our big guns against 200 
mounted men, who had pursued us, but who, when they 
saw we were ready to receive them, turned round and — 
took the shortest road to safety ! 

That evening we marched to a place a little to the south 
of Parijs, and the following day to trk^kopjes west of Vrede- 
fort. There we stayed a few days until the enemy again 
began to' concentrate at Heilbron. 

I then divided my commando into two parts. One part 
I took with me, while I sent the Harrismith burghers (those 
at least who had not gone home with the waggons) under 
General Philip Botha, in the direction of Kroonstad, where 
he would meet the commando of that district, which had 
received orders to operate^ to the west of the railway kne. 
General Philip. Botha nominated Veldtcomet P. de Vos 
as Commandant of the Kroonstad contingent instead of 
Commandant Frans van Aard. He made a good choice, 
fpr Commandant de Vos was not only a valiant officer, but 
also a strictly honourable man. 

-’Twosome days' the enemy refnained encamped on the 
farm called Klipstapel, which iies to the south-east of 
Vredefort. Then they ,attacked ,.,us. We held our own 
for a day and a half, but at last had to retreat to thn Vaal 
River, whither the English, doubtless thinking that we 
were again going to Waterberg, did not pursue us. This 
was on the 7th of October, 1900. 

I now received a v report from General Liebenberg that 
General Barton and his column were in the neighbourhood 
of Frederiksstad Station. He asked me (as he was too weak 
to venture anything alone) whether I would join him in an 
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attack upon the English General. I decided to do so, and 
sent him a confidential letter saying that I would join him 
in a week’s time. 

In order to misleai the English, I retreated ostentatiously 
through Sthoemansdrift to the farm of Baltespoort, which 
stands on the banks of, the Rhenoster River, fifteen miles 
frqp the drift. The following night I returned by the way 
I had come, and crossed the river a little to the west-itf” 
Schoemansdrift . 

When on the following night we were again in the 
saddle I heard from many a mouth, “ Whither now ? ” 

Our destination was Frederiksstad Station, where we were 
to engage Geheral Barton. Previous to spi attack, thorough 
scouting should alw^s take place. Accordingly I sent 
out my scouts, and discovered that General Liebenberg had 
entirely cut off the English from their communications, so 
that, except for heliographic messages, they were entirely 
out of touch with the rest of their forces. Now I do not 
know if they*had “smelt a rat,” but they were certainly 
well entrenched near tfce station on ridges to the south-east 
and to the north. 

We had therefore to besiege jGeneral Barton in his en- 
trenchments. For th^ first five days we h<Jd positions to 
the east, to the south, artd to the north-west. On the fifth 
day I agreed with General Liebenberg that we should take 
up a n<^w position on the embankment north-west of the 
strongest part of the English encarhpment. This position 
was to be held by two hundred men, of whom I gavv-eigiify 
to General Frftneman and, orite hundred *md twenty to 
General Liebenberg. It»was a position that we could not 
leave «during* the day without great danger, and it needed 
a large force to hold it, for its garrison had to be strong t 
enough to defend it'self if it should be attacked. 

If only my arrangements had been carried out all would 
have gone well. 

But what happened ? 

I thought that two hundred»men had gone in accordance 
with my Orders to that position. Instead of this there were 
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only eighty there when, on the following' morning, a very 
strong reinforcement of English, ordered up by General 
Barton, appeared from the direction of Krugersdorp. I 
did not hear of this reinforcement till *it was so close that 
there was no chance for me to Keep it back. In fact, when 
I got the report the enemy wer£ already storming the 
unfortunate handful of burghers and firing fiercely upon 
‘them. ti If these burghers had only had enough ammunition 
they would have been able to defend themselves, but as 
they were obliged to keep up a continuous fire on the 
storming party their cartridges were speedily exhausted. 
When this happened there was nothing for them to do but to 
fly. This they did, under a fierce fire from three guns, which 
had been bombarding them continuously since the morning 
— doing but little damage however, as our burghers were 
behind tile railway embankment. But now they had to 
fly oyer open ground, and on foot, as they had>gone down 
without their horses because there was no safe place for the 
animals. 

If two hundred burghers — the nunjber I had arranged for 
— had been in the position, there would have been no chance 
of the enemy’s reinforcement being able to drive them oht : 
and in afl probability General Barton would have been 
obliged to surrehder. Instead of this we had a loss of thirty 
killed and wounded, and about the same number were taken 
prisoners. Among the dead was the renowned Sarel 
Cillier s, grandson of the worthy “ voortrekker ” 1 of the 
salBfi "name. Veldtcomet Jurie'\Wessels was the most 
distinguished of the prisoners. , * 

It was a miserable affair altogether : General Froneman 
ought to have called his men back when he saW that 
t General Liebenberg had not sent his contingent. I have 
heard however that Captain Cilliers refused to leave the 
position until it became no longer tenable. It was hard 
indeed for him to lose a battle thus, when* it w£s nearly Won, 
and to be compelled to retreat when victory was all but 
within his grasp. 

Pioneer. 
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We retired towards Vanvurenskloof, and on arriving 
there the following evening heard that a great English force 
had come from Schoemansdrift and captured Potchcfstroom, 
that another force wvas at Tijgersfontein, and a third at 
Schoemansdrift. 

Early next morning we*crossed the Vaal River at Witbanks- 
foitein. There we off-saddled. 

Now I had sent out scouts — not, ho t wever, Coijjjsandawt 
Jan Theron’s men, but ordinary burghers whom the Com- 
mandants had sent out — and just as we had partaken about 
noon of a late breakfast, these burghers came hurriedly 
into the camp, shotting : “The enemy is close at hand !” 

It was not long before every one had up-saddled, and we 
were off. The Engliijn had taken up positions on the kopjes 
due north of the Vaal River, whilst we had for our defence 
only kraals and boundary walls. As these offered no 
shelter for -our horses, we were forced to retreat. And a 
most unpleasant time of it we had until we got out of range 
of their guns and small arms. During this retreat we lost 
one of our guns. This happened while I was with the left 
wing. One of the wheels of the carriage fell off, and the 
guft had to be left behind. Another incident of our flight 
was more remarkable. A shell from one bf the enemy’s 
guns hit an ox waggon on which there were four cases of 
dynamite, and everything was blown up. 

The oxen had just been unyoked and had left the waggon, 
or else a terrible catastrophe would "have occurred. 

We Ipst also two burghers, who, thinking that it Would be 
safe to go into a dwelling-housd, and hide themselves there, 
gave an opportunity to^ome English trdops who were on 
the nfarch fibm Schoemansdrift, to take them prisoner. 

We retired for sope distance in an easterly direction, and * 
when it became dark, swerved suddenly to the west, as if 
aiming , for a. point somewhat to the south-west of Botha- 
ville. The following evening we staged at Bronkharst- 
fontein, near the Witkopjes. From there we went on next 
morning to the west of Rhdboksfontein, remaining that 
night at *Wiffkeldrift, on the Rhenoster River. 
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There I received a report that President Steyn with his 
staff was c.oming from Machadodorp, where he had met the 
Transvaal Government. The President requested me to 
come and see him, and also to meet General De la Rey, who 
would be there. 

I told the commandos to go on in the direction of Botha- 
ville and went with my staff to the President. We met con 
the sis t-pf October near Ventcrsdorp. From him I heard 
that when he came to Machadodorp President Kruger was 
just ready to sail from Lauren^o Marques, in the man-of-war 
Gelderland, which had been specially sent by Queen Wilhel- 
mina to bring him over to the Netherlands. This was 
shortly before Portugal ceased to be s neutral — the old Pre- 
sident got away' only just in time. 

General De la Rey had been prevented from, coming : 
and on the 2nd of November I went with the President 
towards Bothaville. • 

I had received reports from General Fourie, Judge 
Hertzog, and Captain Scheepers, that the burghers in their 
districts had rejoined ; this made ms think that the time 
had now come to make another dash into Cape Colony. 
President Steyn had expressed a wish to go with us. ** 
We marched 1 on with the" intention of crossing the rail- 
way line somewhere near Winburg. On the morning of 
the 5th we arrived at Bothaville, where we found General 
Froneman, who had been marching with the commandos from 
I^Jjgnoster River. .Little did we know that a terrible mis- 
fortune''was awaiting us. 

That very afternoon a strohg English force, which indeed 
had been in pursuit of us ail the time*,' came up, and a skirmish 
took place, after which the English withdrew but of 'teach 
of our guns, while we took up a position jinder cover of the 
nearest hill. Without suspecting any harm we went into 
camp about seven miles from the English, keeping -the 
Valsch River between us and them. 

^ placed an outpost that night dose to the river and told 
therih.to stay there till the following day. The burghers of 
this wat*ch returned in the morning and reported that they 
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had seen nothing but wreaths of smoke ascending from the 
north bank of the river. They believed that these came 
from the English camp, 

We werg still safe then — so at least we all believed. 

But the corporal who haS brought this report had but 
just left me, and was soarcely one hundred paces off when 
I heard the report of rifles. I thought at first that it was 
only some cattlg being shot for food, but all at onfe these 
were more shots, and what did we see ? The English were 
within three hundred paces of us, on a little hill near Botha- 
ville, and close to the spot from whence my outpost had 
just returned. 

It was early morning. The sun had not risen more than 
twenty minutes and/nany of the burghers? still lay asleep 
rolled up in their blankets. 

The scene which ensued was unlike anything T had ever 
witnessed before. I had heard a good deal about panics — 
I was now to see one with my own eyes. Whilst I was 
looking for my horse to get him up-saddled a few of the 
burghers were making some sort of a stand against the 
enemy. But all those who had already up-saddled were 
riding away at break-neck speed* Many even were leaving 
their saddles behind and galloping off bare-back. As I 
up-saddled my horse I called out to tfiem 

“Bfcn’t run away ! Come back and storm the enemy’s 
position ! ” But it was no use. A panic had seized them, 
and the victims of that p|inic were tfiose.brave men who had 
never thought of flight, tout only of resisting the enemy ! 

The only thing I could d® wis to leap into the saddle and 
try to persuade the fugitives to returns But I did not 
succeed, for as I stopped them at one point others gal- 
loped past me, aq,d I w;as thus kept dodging from point, 
to point, until the whole commando was out of range of the 
firing. . 

The leader of the enemy’s stormiri£ party was Colonel 
Le Gallais, without doubt one of the bravest English 
officers I have ever met. • On this occasion hd did 
not encounter much resistance, for only a very few 
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of the burghers attacked him, and that only at one 
point of his position. Among these burghers were 
Staats-Procureur Jacob de Villiers, and Veldtcomet Jan 
Viljoen. As for the rest of our men, it was useless to try 
to get them to come back to the fight. The gunners how- 
ever did everything they could to save their guns, but bad 
not enough time to get the oxen in-spanned. * 

«»Our loss was, as far as I could make^out, nine killed, 
between twenty and thirty wounded, and about one 
hundred prisoners. Among the dead were Veldtcomets 
Jan Viljoen, of Heilbron, and Van Zijl, of Cape Colony; and 
among the wounded, Staats-Procureur Jacob de Villiers and 
Jan Rechter, the latter of whom subsequently died. The 
wounded who managed to escape included General Frone- 
man, who was slightly wounded in the chest ; Mr. Thomas 
Brain, whb had been hit in the thigh ; and one of my staff, 
who jvas severely wounded, his shoulder being pierced by a 
bullet. 

According to English reports, Doctor de Landsheer, a 
Belgian, was killed in this engagement. The Englislffiews- 
papers asserted that the doctor was found dead witfy a 
bandolier round his body. » I can vouch for the fact that 
the doctor possessed neither' rifle noc bandolier, and I am 
unable to believe that* he armed himself on the battlefield. 

Six of our Krupp guns were captured in this battH; but 
as, our ammunition for these pieces was nearly exhausted, 
the loss of them majJe little difference to us. 

"TTeel compelled to add that, if the burgliers had stood 
shoulder to shoulder we shotlld certainly have driven . back 
the enemy, and the mishap would never have occulted. 
We were eight hundred men strong, and the enemy num- 
bered not more than one thousand to pne thousand two 
hundred. But a surprise attack such as theirs had been 
usually produces disastrous consequences.^ 
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CHAPTER XXII 


My March to the south 

T HE horses of the burghers were in a very w r cak con- 
ditio® ; and as the Boer is only half a man without 
his horse — for he relira on it to get him out of any and every 
difficulty — I had now to advance, and see if I could not find 
some means of providing my men with horses and saddles. 
I went on this errand in the direction of Zandriviersbrug 
to the farm of Mr. Jacobus Bomraan. 

Here, however, I divided the commandos. General 
Froneman, with the Vrede and Heilbron burghers, I sent 
back to cross the railway lines between the Doom and Zand 
Rivers, with orders to operate in the northern districts of the 
State. I took with me Commandant Lategan of Colesberg, 
with about one hundred.and twenty men, aitd Commandant 
Jan Thcron, with eighty men, and proceeded on the ioth 
or nth of November across the railway line between Doom 
River and Theronskoppen, with the intention of executing 
my plan of making an inroad into the Cape Colony. 

We wrecketj the railway line and blew up a few smau 
bridges, and then proceeded in the direction of Doomberg, 
where, I met CommanSant Hasftbroek hnd his burghers. 
I sent orders to General Philip Botha to come with the 
Harrismith and Kxoonstad burghers, which he had with, 
him. They arrived about the 13th of November. 

We then marched, with about fifteen hundred men, in 
the direction of Springhaansnek, to the east of Thaba’Nchu. 
At the northern point of Korannabcrg, Commandant Hase- 
broek remained behind, waiting for some of his men to 
join him. 
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We took with us one Krupp with sixteen rounds — that 
was our whole stock of gun ammunition ! 

By the afternoon of the 16th we ha^ advanced as far as 
Springhaansnek. The English had built a line of forts 
from Bloemfontein to Thaba’^chu and Ladybrand. And 
just at the point where we wanted to pass them, there were 
two forts, one to the south and the other to the north, 
about 2jOoo paces from each other, on the shoulder of the 
mountain. * 

My first 'step was to order the Krupp to fire six shots 
at one of these forts ; and, very much to the credit of my 
gunners, almost every one of these shots found its mark. 
Then I raced through. , 

All went well. The only man hiK was Vice-Assistant- 
Commandant Jan Meijer, of Harrismith, who received a 
wound in 'the side. He was shot while sitting in a cart, 
when; he had been placed owing to a wound- which he had 
received a few days before, in the course of a hot engage- 
ment, which General Philip Botha had had at Ventersburg 
Station. 

We now rode on through Rietpoort towards Dewetsdorp, 
staying, during the night of the 17th November, at a place 
on the Modder* River. The following day we only went a 
short distance, ind halted at the farm of Erinspride. 

On the 19th I made a point of advancing during the day, 
so, as to be observed by the garrison at Dewetsdorp* 

My object was to lead the garrison to think that we did 
nTjf want to attack them, but wished first to reconnoitre 
the positions. This would have, been quite an unnecessary 
proceeding, as the town v/as well known to me, and I had 
already received information as to where the •enemy*' was 
posted. ‘ 

The garrison could only conclude that we were again 
flying, just as we were supposed to have done— by readers 
of English newspapers — at Springhaansnek. They Would 
be sure to think that after reconnoitring their positions at 
Dewetsdorp we had gone on to Bloemfontein. Indeed, I 
heard afterwards that they had sent a patrol, tb pursue us 
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to the hills on the farm of Glengarry, and that this patrol 
had seen us march taway in the direction of Bloemfontein. 
In fact the enemy seemed to have a fixed impression that I 
was going there. Iwas told that they had said : “ De Wet 
was eithet too wise or too frightened to attack Dewetsdorp ; 
and if he did, he would only be running his head against a 
wjpll.” And again, when they had received the telegram 
which informed them that I had gone through Sprijjg- 
haansnek, they said : “ If De Wet cofries here to attack us, 
it will be the last attack he will ^ver make.” 

We came to the farm of Roodewal, and remained there, 
well out of sight, the whole of the 20th November. Mean- 
while our friends |(?) at Dewetsdorp were saying : “ The 
Boers are ever so fai/rway.” 

But on the evening of the same day I marched, very 
quietly, back to Dewetsdorp, and crept up as* close as I 
dared to the .positions held by the enemy’s garrison. My 
early days had been spent in the vicinity of this town, which 
had been named after my father by the Volksraad ; and later 
on I had bought from.him the farm 1 where I lived as a boy. 

By day or by night, I had been accustomed to ride freely 
iif and out of the old town ; neyer before had I been forced 
to approach it, as I # was now, like a thief l .Was nothing 
on this earth then solid*or lasting ? To think that I must 
not enter Dewetsdorp unless I were*prepared to surrender 
to the English ! 

I was not prepared to surrender to the English. Souiier 
than do that I would Iji^ak my way in*by force of arms?* 

At dawn, oft the 21st November, we took possession of 
three positions round the town. 

General Botha, who had with him Jan and Amoldus du 
Plessis as guides, went from Boesmansbank to a tafelkop ,* to 
the south-east of the town. On this mountain the Englislf 
had. thrown up splendid schanzes, and had also built gun 
forts, there,* which would have been very advantageous to 
us, if we fiad only had more ammunition. The English had 

N ieuwj aafsiontein, 

A table-shaped hill. 
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undoubtedly built these forts with the intention of placing 
guns there, and thus protecting the town on every side 
should danger threaten. But they did not know how to 
guard their own forts, for when General cotha arrived there 
he found only three sentries — ind they were fa^c asleep ! 
Two of them escaped, leaving their clothes behind, but the 
third was killed. * 

Commandant de Vos and I occupied a position on the 
ridge winch lies to th'e north of the town ; from this point 
we could shoot into the ( town at a range of about 1,600 
paces. 

Commandant Lategan was stationed on the hill to the 
west of the town, close to the farm of Glengarry, whose 
owner, Mr. B. W. Richter — father of ihy valiant Adjutants, 
B. W. and Jan Richter — must have been much surprised 
that morning when he discovered that something very 
like an attack was being made on Dewetsdrop. 

The enemy held strong positions on points of the ridge 
to the south-east (above the Kaffir location) to the south- 
west and to the north-west. Their s^hanzes were built of 
stones, and provided with trenches. On the top of the 
schanzes sandbags had been placed, with spaces left between 
them for the r ri(ies. 

Of Major Massey, who was in command, and his force, 
consisting of parts of the Gloucestershire regiment, the 
Highland Light Infantry, and the Irish Rifles, five hundred 
all told, I have only to *say that both commanding officer 
ami men displayed ‘the greatest t^lour. 

Although Commandants Hasgbroek and l Prinsloo had 
not arrived, nevertheless J had asanany as nine hundred 
men. But I was obliged to send a strong patrol to Roode- 
kop, eighteen miles from us in the direction of Bloemfontein, 
in order to receive reports in time, shoilld reinforcements 
be coming up to the help of the English. I had also to 
send men to keep watch out towards Thaba’Nchu, Wepener 
and Reddersburg ; nor could I leave the President’s little 
camp (which I had allowed t{> proceed to the farm called 
“ Prospect ”) without some protection. Thus it was that 
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of my nine hundrea men, only four hundred and fifty were 
available for the attack. 

It delighted me tl see how courageous our burghers wore 
at Dewetsdorp. Ms one watched them creeping from 
schanze 16 schanze, often without any cover whatever, and 
in danger at every moment of falling under the enemy’s 
fi^e, one felt that there was still hope. 

On the first day we advanced until we were close to $Jie 
sclianzes on the south-east and on thfe north ; we remained 
there during the night in our positions, our food being 
brought to us. 

The second day, November 22nd, firing began very early 
in the morning, and was kept up until the afternoon. Our 
most advanced burg/ers, those of Harrismith, had come to 
within about one hundred paces of the first schanze. 

I saw one of our men creeping on till he was close under 
the enemy’s # fort. Directly afterwards I observed that 
rifles were being handed over the schanze to this man. *Later 
on it appeared that the man who had done this valiant deed 
was none other than # Veldtcornet Wcssels, of Harrismith. 
He was subsequently promoted to the rank of Commandant, 
to* take the place of Commandant Truter ; later on again, 
he became Vice-Commander-iij-£hief. 

Our burghers coulcf now enter this fori wnnoui incurring 
much danger. But they had hardly ^1 one so, when the two 
English guns, which had been placed to the west of the town, 
opened*fire on them. When this happened, I gave orders 
to my men that a great sfchanze of the English, about eigh 
paces from the one winch wq had just taken, should be 
stormed. This was successfully parried qut by Veldtcornet 
Wes%els, wfco had with him about twenty-five men. The 
enemy meanwhile kept up a heavy fire on our storming 
party, from some* schanzes which lay still further away ; # 
our men, therefore, had nothing left them but to take these 
also. Then .while our men kept in cpver behind the fort 
which they had just taken, the English left the schanzes 
upon which the storming par # ty had been firing so fiercely ; 
this, however, Veldtcornet Wessels and bis burghers did 
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not know, because, after having rested f little, and desiring 
to renew the attack, they only saw that Everything was quiet 
there, and that they were now only unider the fire of guns 
from the western forts, which lay right above the town. 
I also had not observed that the forts had been abandoned. 

Just as the sun was setting, and when it was too late to 
do anything, General Philip Botha, with his two sons, Louiis 
aqd Charlie, rushed up to Veldtcomet Wessels and told 
him what the real state of affairs was. 

I now saw columns of black smoke rising from the mill 
of Mr. Wessels Badenhorst, to the south of the town. Every- 
body was safing : “ The English are burning their com- 
missariat ; they are going to surrender ! '* 

Hie English had a strong fort onSthe north, near the 
place where Commandant de Vos was stationed. In order 
to take this schanze one would have been obliged to cross 
200 paces of open ground. Moreover, it was so placed that 
it was the only part of the English possession which De 
Vos’s guns commanded. Accordingly, when the sun had 
gone down, I sent orders to him that, he was to storm this 
schanze before daybreak on the following morning. 

My orders were duly carried out. 

Commandant, de Vos crept stealthily up to the fort, and 
was not observed by the enemy until he was close to them. 
They then fired fiercely on him, killing two of his burghers, 
bu t t our men would not be denied ; they leapt over the 
schanze and compelled the enemy to surrender. The English 
•ScRjes on this occasion were six killed, a few wounded, and 
about thirty taken prisoner. . ,J 

While this was going on, Veldtcomet Wessels, in accord- 
ance with orders which I had given him the previous even- 
ing, had taken possession of the river bank exactly opposite 
to the town, which he was now preparing to storm. • ;■>.’ % 

The English had only a few schanzes to the west of him, 
and these were not more than two hundred paces off. • , 

I had been to the laager at “ Prospect ” the night before, 
with the intention of returning so as to be in time feat the 
storming of the town. I had arranged to go -there very 
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early in the momingl because my -journey could be accom- 
plished with much lels risk if carried out in the dark. Un- 
fortunately, howeveJ daylight overtook me when I had got 
no further than the Kaffir location, and I had to race from 
there, over country where t had no sort of cover, to tire 
ravine near the town. »From this ravine to where Veldt- 
cosnet Wessels was waiting for me on the river bank, I 
rode in comparative safety. 

The reader can easily imagine how delighted I was to meet 
again the Dewetsdorp folk, to whom I was so well known. 
But I could not show myself too much. That would not 
have been safe. After I had visited three houses — those 
of the Schoolmaster j Mp Otto, of Mr. J aqobus Roos, and of 
old Mr. H. van der Sniijf — and had partaken in each of a 
cup of coffee, I hurried off to my burghers. 

The remaining English schanzcs had been so Veil con- 
structed that their occupants could still offer a very stubborn 
resistance, and they did so. It was not until about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 23rd November that we saw 
the white flag go up, a®d knew that the victory was ours. 

We took four hundred and eight prisoners, amongst whom 
wete Major Massey and seven other officers. We also took 
fifty Kaffirs. Two Aiynstrong* guns with m?ra tjian three 
hundred rounds of ammunition, some ^vaggdns, horses and 
mules, and a great quantity of Lee-Metford cartridges also 
fell into.our hands. 

Wte never knew the exact numbefs of the English dead 
and wounded, but they jnust have lost something betweeif ' 
seventy and ohe hundred /ner». , 

Our own loss was hesfvy. Seven of the burghers were 
killed* and fourteen wounded ; most of these, however, 
slightly. 

The sun had alrelidy set before we had put everything in 
order, and it was late in the evening when we returned to 
our laager at*“ Prospect.” There I reeeived a report that 
a great column was marching from the direction of Redders- 
burg, in' order to relieve Majos Massey — but they were too 
late. 
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Very early the following morning w L made preparations 
to intercept the advance of this cowmn. We took up 
positions to the west of Dewetsdorp, ai ;d the day was spent 
in exchanging shots with the enemy’s guns. During the 
night we remained in our positions, but when thfe sun rose 
I discovered that the column, which was already too strong 
for us, was expecting a reinforcement, and as no attack v^ls 
attempted on their side, I decided to leave the position 
quietly, and to march on. My inroad into Cape Colony 
must no longer be delayed. 

Our positions at Dewetsdorp were so situated that I could 
leave them unnoticed. I thought it well, however, to leave 
behind a small number of burghers as a decoy, so that the 
English should ,not pursue us at oncki 
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I Fail to Enter Gape Colony 

T HE enemy gave us plenty of time in which to effect 
our escape, *a#d by nightfall we*had abandoned our 
positions at Platkop. Taking with us \he prisoners of 
war (whom I intended to set free on the far side of the 
Orange River), we marched towards Vaalbanfe, arriving 
there on the* following morning. That day the English 
attacked us unawares. While I was at Dewetsdorp, 
Captain Pretorius had come up to give me a report of 
his recent doings. I *had sent him, two months previously, 
fiipm the district of Heilbron to Fauresmith and Philip- 
polis, in order to fetch two of three hundred horses from 
those districts ; lie ha<J tolcf me that he had brought the 
horses, and that they were with his 200 men at Droog- 
fontein. 

It vTas about eight o’clock in. the morning after our 
night march that our outpost at Vaalbank saw a mounted 
commando rifling frotn Beijersberg in the direction of 
Reddersburg. I was jj.t *oncc informed of this, but as I 
was ^expecting Pretorius from \hat direction, I merely 
said : “ It is sure to be Captain Pretorius.” 

** No ; this is an English commando.” 

English or Australian — it made very little matter — 
they were ejiemi^s. 

I bad no need to give the order to off-saddle, the 
burghers did it at once of their own accord. But before 
we we^e rgady for him, the enemy opened fire on us from 
the very ridge on which our outpost had been stationed. 
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Off went the burghers, and I macfc no effort to stop 
them, for the spot where we were jiid not command a 
good view of the surrounding country, and I already had 
my eye on some ridges, about half an hour’s ijde away. 
There we should be able to reconnoitre, especially towards 
Dewetsclorp, whence I expected thfe enemy at any moment. 
During the retreat Veldtcornet de Wet was severally 
wcunded. Moreover, some of our horses had to be left 
behind, being too exhausted to go any further. 

We marched on towards Bethulie. When in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, and of the farm of “ Klein Bloem- 
fontein,” I fell in with General Piet Fourie and Captain 
Scheepers, and took them with mt^ .While on this farm 
I set free the Kaffirs whom I had taken prisoner at 
Dewetsdorp ; they pretended they had not been fighting, 
but were*, only waggon-drivers. I gave them a pass to 
go into Basutoland. 

. We then proceeded towards Karmel, and just as we 
were approaching the farm of “ Good Hope,” we caught 
sight of an English column which had come from Bethulie, 
and was making for Smithfield. I at once opened fire 
upon them from two sides, but they were in such good 
positions that .we failed that day tQ drive them out. On 
the morrow, eafly in the morning, the fight began afresh. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon General Charles 
Knox, with a large reinforcement, arrived from*. Smith- 
field, and we had r once more to retire. It was here that 

sustained a loss upon my staff-.-my nephew, Johannes 
Jacobus de Wet. It was 1 sad to think fhat I should 
never again see ‘Johannes — so Wave and cheerful as he 
had always been. His death was a great shock °to me. 4. 

Our only other casualties were four burghers wounded, 
whereas the enemy, unless I am much mistaken, must 
have lost heavily. 

Whilst this fight * was in progress 'GeneVal Hertzog 
joined me. We arranged that he should with all speed 
make an inroad into Cape Colony, between the Norvals- 
pont and Hopetown railway bridges, and thdt T should 
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do the same betwlen the railway bridges at Bethulie 
and Aliwal North! He was to operate in the north- 
western part of thl country, I in the eastern and midland 
parts. t 

That night we continued our march towards Karmel, 
under a heavy downp*our of rain. Next morning it was 
still raining when we started to continue our march ; 
later on in the day we off-saddled for a short time and then 
went on again, so as to be able to cross the Caledon River 
before it became impossible to do so. I can assure you 
that it rained so hard while we were fording the Caledon, 
that, as th£ Boej*s say, “ It was enough to kill the big 
devils and cut olj Jhe legs of the little ones.” We then 
marched on — still through heavy rain. • 

Commandant Truter, who was in command of the .rear- 
guard, had left a Krupp and an ammunition waggon behind. 
I was not at- all pleased about this, but, as we had not 
a single round of Krupp ammunition left, the gun would 
only have hampered us. 

That evening we reached the Orange River, at a point 
Mme three miles to the north of Odendaalsstroom, but, 
alas ! what a sight met our eyes ! The river was quite 
impassable owing to. the fldbds, and, in addition, the ford 
was held by English troops stationed#on the south bank. 

Our position was beginning to be critical, for there 
was ax English garrison at Aliwal North, so that I could 
not cross the Orange River by the bridge there. It was 
also highly probable that the Caledon would be m 
flood, and I* knew that Central Charles .Knox had left a 
division of his troops # at Smithfield — they would be sure 
to be holding the bridge over the Caledon at Commissie- 
drift. Moreover, Jammerbergsdrift, near Wepener, wa§ 
doubtless well guarded, so that there, too, I would have 
no chance of crossing the river. There was still Basuto- 
land, but we did not wish to cross Its borders — we were 
on good terms with the Basutos and we could not afford 
to make enemies of them. • Surely we had enough enemies 
already ! 
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To make the best of a bad job i sent Commandant 
Kritzinger 1 and Captain Scheepers ; with their three 
hundred men, to march in the direction of Rouxville 
with orders that as soon as the Orange River became 
fordable, they were to cross it into Cape Colony without 
delay. I entertained no doubt that' they would succeed. . 

Everything is as it must be, and unless one is a sluggat'd 
— rfwho brings trouble upon himself by doing nothing to 
avoid it — one has no reason to complain. 

Such were my thoughts«as I contemplated our situation. 

The Orange River was in flood — the Government and 
I, therefore, could not possibly remain where we were 
for long. The English were so fond s^f ,us that they would 
be sure to be paying us a visit ! No, to wait there until 
the river was fordable was not to be thought of. 

The reader will now perceive how it was that my pro- 
jected inroad into Cape Colony did not become a fact. 
My dear old friend. General Charles Knox, was against 
it, and he had the best of the argument, for the river 
was unfordable. What then was 4 to do ? Retreat I 
could not, for the Caledon also was nov^ull. Again, jls 
I have already explained, » it would iy* for me to take 
refuge in .Basutoland. But' ever,.-* .rCnve u-J<i be better 
than to attempt* to hold out where* 1 * was — in a narrow 
belt of country between two rivers in flood — against the 
overpowering force which was at General Knox’s dis- 
posal, and which ,in ten or twelve days would increase 
Tenfold, by reinforcements from all parts of the country. 

I knew that the Orange ahd the Caledon Rivers some- 
times remained unfordable for weeks together. How 
could I then escape ? — Oh, the English had caught me 
at last ! They hemmed me in on every side ; I could not 
get away from them. In fact they had “cornered” me, to 
use one of their own favourite expressions. That they also 
thought so appears ‘from what I read afterwards in the 
South African News, where I saw that Lord Kitchener 


* He was 
Cape Colony. 


i 

subsequently appointed Vice-Commander-in-Chief - in 
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had given orders tfc GC&eral Charles Knox “ not to take, 
any prisoners therl ” ! For the truth of this I cannot 
positively vouch ; 'but it was a very suspicious circum- 
stance th$.t Mr. Cartwright, the editor of the newspaper 
to which I have referred, was afterwards thrown into 
prison for having published this very anecdote about 
Lard Kitchener. ’ 

Our prospects were then by no rpeans bright ; I kn£w 
very well that those trusty counsellors of the English — 
the National Scouts — would liaVe advised their masters 
to seize the bridges and thus make escape impossible for 
Steyn and Dg Wet.. 

Without delay .Lfproceeded to the Commissiedrift 
bridge over the Caledon. As I feared, !t was occupied 
by the enemy. Entrenchments had been dug, wind 
schanzes thrown up at both ends. 

Foiled here; I at once sent a man down to the river 
to see if it was still rising. It might be the case that 
there had not been so much rain higher up. The man 
whom I had sent soon returned, reporting that the river 
wgs falling, and would be fordable by the evening. This 
was good news indeed. 

On the other handy our hbrses were exhausted. They 
had now for three days . been obliged tb plough their 
way through the wet, muddy paths. We had no forage 
to give*them, and the grass was $o young as yet that »it 
did not seem to strengthen them at all. 

Nevertheless^ we had to be off. And there was but 
one road open to us — we •must somehow* get across the 
Orange River and thu* obtain .^bow-robm. Accordingly 
we returned to make for Zevenfontein, a ford ten or 
twelve miles further up the river. If it were not already • 
in the enemy’s hands, we would surely be able to get across 
there. Shortly before sunset, on the 8th of December, 
we arrived at ' Zevenfontein. To our immense joy, it 
was unoccupied and fordable. 

I at once marched towafds Dewetsdorp, intending, if 
only General Knox and his huge force would give me 
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the chance to rest my horses, and fchen make another 
attempt to enter Cape Colony. 

But it was not to be. 

The English were afraid tjiat if President JSteyn and 
I were in Cape Colony their troubles would be doubled. 
General Knox therefore concentrated all his available 
forces in order to drive us northwards. If was disap- 
pointing, but there was a bright side to it. If the English 
were pursuing me, they would have to leave Commandant 
Kritzinger and Captain 1 Scheepers, who would thus be 
able to cross the Orange River. 

These two officers, however, were , not Igft entirely in 
peace. While they rested for a %ne near Zastron, in 
order to give ‘ their horses a chance of recovering their 
strength, there came a division of Brabant’s Horse to 
pay them a visit. The result was that about sixty of the 
visitors were wounded or taken prisoner, while the rest found 
it as much as they could do to get back to Aliwal North, 
whence they had started. Commandant Kritzinger and 
Captain Scheepers had then another opportunity for rest 
until the day should come when they could make jm 
inroad into Cape Colony according to my instructions. 

Although,* as I have already said, the English were 
passionately devoted «to President Steyn and myself, I was 
deprived of their endearments for the space of two whole 
days, during which I was at Wilgeboomspruit. Here I was 
joined by Commandant Hasebroek with his commando, 
and all of us — horses as well as men — enjoyed a little rest. 
But very soon General Kndx was again at our heels, and, 
to escape him, I iftarched'west in the direction of Edenburg, 
hoping at last to be able to get into Cape Colony.*' Not 
, only were the forces of General Knox behind, us, but, when 
we arrived at the farm of “ Hexrivier,” and thus were 
within two hours’ march of Edenburg, I heard from my 
scouts, whom I ha<f sent on in advance* tha£ there was a 
great English column in front of us at that town. 

In the evening, therefore, I turned off towards the east, 
and marched in the direction of Wepener. 
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The following mtrning the enemy was again on our 
track ; but, as we liad covered twenty miles during the 
night, we were so far ahead that it was unnecessary for us 
to move v # cry fast during th*at and the following day. 

At mid-day, the 13th of December, we took up excellent 
positions — placed in a line of about eight miles from end 
to* end — on the farm called “ Rietfontein,” which is in the 
district of Wepener, north-east of Daspoort. We were *0 
strongly posted that the enemy had to* halt and wait for the 
arrival of the rearguard. 1 had cafculated on this, and knew 
that darkness would come to our aid before the English 
were ready 1.0 attack us. But in front of us there was a 
strong line of forts* extending from Bloemfontein through 
Thaba’Nchu and Spnnghaansnek to Ladybrand. Through 
this line we should have to fight our way ; this woujjj be 
difficult enough, and it would never do to have General 
Knox at our heels, to increase the difficulty. Our only plan, 
then, was to make a long night march, and thus to get well 
out jof the way. 

Accordingly, I gave orders to the men to hold their 
positions until dark, and to let the enemy see that they 
were doing so. I had even had schanzes built, so as to 
impress them with the idea that I intended to* attack them 
the following day if they advanced towards my positions. 
And just before the night came on, I ordered the burghers 
to shov^ themselves from behind all^our schanzes. 

Then night fell, and I at once gave orders to march off. 

The burghers could not understand this, and began to 
grumble about it — what ccrnld ‘their General mean ? Why 
this sudden change in *iiis plan? ? I said nothing, but 
thought to myself, “ You shall know why to-morrow.” 

We marched directly towards Springhaansnek. It was. 
very slow work, for many of the burghers’ horses were so 
weak that their owners had to go on foot. General Philip 
Botha and I were with the rearguard, *and did not expect 
to reach the line of forts until ten o’clock on the following 
morning. 

We had not advanced very far before we were joined by 
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*■ 

Commandant Michal Prinsloo, who l/ad with him three 
hundred of the Bethlehem burghers. He had come down 
from Springhaansnek, and as his horses were in good con- 
dition I ordered him to go in advance of us, to pass through 
Springhaansnek, and then to occupy positions to the north 
of the lines of forts and east of Thaba’Nchu. 

My object in making this arrangement was that when ©n 
th /3 following morning we were crossing the mountains, he 
might be able to hinder the enemy at Thaba’Nchu from 
either checking our advance, or sending reinforcements to 
the Springhaansnek forts. 

And in point of fact, Prinsloo’s commando proved to be 
our salvation ; foe, the English, fro^n .their high position 
at Thaba’Nchu,' spied us as soon as day broke, and indeed 
sent troops to reinforce the point for which we were making. 
But PrimSoo succeeded in holding them in check, so that 
when we arrived at Springhaansnek we had t© fight against 
strong positions, but against nothing else — but I must not 
anticipate. 

Before it began to be light on the morning of the 14th 
of December, Commandant Prinsloo passed through the 
enemy’s lines between the«-forts. The English fired upon 
him, but he did not turn back. Thfn a small outpost of 
the enemy, whi<?h lay»lialf-way between the forts, made an 
attempt to turn the on-corning burghers by shooting at them 
fr<jm the front. The Commandant only gave strict orders 
that the men must. force their way through. The conse- 
quence was that two of the enemy, »who did not get out of 
the way in time were literally ridden over. ' The burghers 
thought that these two unfortunate men had been trodden 
to death by the horses, but it was not likely that afiy of 
.them would dismount to see if this were actually the case. 

As I have already said, General Botha and I were in the 
rearguard. We knew, however, that Vice-Commandant- 
in-Chief Piet Fourie— a man whom nothing on'earth would 
stop, if he had once made up his mind — was leading the 
van, and that he was supported by Veldtcomet Johannes 
Hattingh, who was as resolute and undaunted as his chief. 
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Fourie did not w$t for us to catch him up, but at once 
went down the mountain side. When we saw this. General 
Botha and I rode with all speed ahead, telling the burghers 
to come on more gently wjth their weary horses. 1 did 
not fear thus to leave them behind, because I knew that 
General Knox was still & long way in the rear. 

•fust as General Fourie, leading the first storming-party, 
had passed between the forts, we came up with him, otir 
burghers still straggling on behind us.* As soon as we had 
crossed over the first piece of rising ground, I halted my 
men, and ordered them to leave their horses out of sight of 
the enemy, and to return to the brow of the hill, so as to bo 
able to fire into the.fo>ts on the right and left hand, which 
were from eight hundred to nine hundred ‘paces from us. 
From this hill we kept up as fierce a fire as we could ,_an d 
this to a great extent prevented the enemy in tRosc forts 
from firing on our burghers who were still coming on in a 
long train. 

It is necessary, in order that the reader may understand 
the task which we had set ourselves to accomplish, to 
saj a few words about Springhaansnck. At either side of 
the way by which we must pass, there were two strong 
forts, at a. distance of, from a* thousand to twelve hundred 
paces from each other. * In the space* between them there 
was absolutely no cover ; and the distance from the point 
where the burghers were first visible to the men in. these 
forts, to the point where they again “disappeared from view, 
was at least three thousand paces. 

Over these Terrible throe thousand paces our burghers 
raced, while a storm of bifllets was poured m upon them from 
both%ides. • And of all that force — eight thousand strong — 
no single man was killed, and only one was wounded ! 

Qur marvellous escape can only be described to the 
providence and irresistible protection of Almighty God, 
who kept HiS hand graciously over us. 

What the enemy’s loss was I never heard. 

In addition to the burgher#, a few carts and waggons, as 
well as ohe tff the two guns which had been taken at Dewets- 
dorp, got safelv through the English lines. The other gun 
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was left behind by the sergeant of th^ artillery, before he 
reached the fighting line. He sent the horses of the gun- 
carriage, with the gunners, back to Commandant Hasel, 
who subsequently followed us to Ijzemek, to the west of 
Thaba’Nchu. 

My ambulance with Dr. Fourie ‘and Dr. Poutsma, w^re 
stopped by the English. Dr. Fourie had, as was quite 
proper, remained outside the fighting line, with the intention 
of coming through afterwards. This he was permitted to 
do on the following day-< He brought me a message from 
General Knox to the effect that Commandant Hasebroek 
had lost heavily in an engagement with Colonel White, who 
had marched out t from Tliaba’Nchi^ *. But 1 had already 
received information that the Commandant had got through 
the enemy’s lines unhurt, and that on the contrary it was 
he 1 who had killed some of Colonel White’s men. while they 
were attacking him. 

We decided to retreat still further, in order to reach a 
place of safety where we might rest our horses, in prepara- 
tion for that dash into Cape Colony, which I still intended 
to carry out on the first opportunity. I felt sure, however, 
that my commandos would.be allowed no rest by the eneihy 
as long as the President and I were with them. Accordingly 
I planned that as soqn as we got t'o the north of Winburg 
he and I should absent ourselves from the commandos for 
some $ime, while I proceeded to arrange certain .matters 
(to be set down in a lkter chapter) by which I hoped to 
effectually “ settle ’’ 1 the English. „ 

On our arrival at a certain farm to the sduth of Senekal 
we discovered that General Knok was once more at our 
heels. We had several small engagements with him, in 
one of which a son of Commandant Truter, of Harrismith, 
was killed. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Day, 1900, we left the farm, 
and rode on to the Tafelkop, nine miles td the west of 
Senekal. 

1 In the original a Kaffir word is used here. The literal meaning 
oi the phrase is “ to throw the knuckle bones ” — the 'Kaffir equiva- 
lent lor dice. 
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Wherein Something is Found about War 
against Women 

I T was decided rtewf, on the 26th December, to divide 
the large commando into two. The one part was to 
be under the command of Assistant-Commander- in 
P. H. Botha, and the other Assistant-Commandcr-in-Chief 
Pete Fourie. * 

I entrusted to President Steyn a bodyguard under Com- 
mandant Davel, who went with the Government in the 
direction of Reitz. 

^s regards myself, I went to Assistant Commander-in-Chief 
C. C. Froneman, who was witji the Heilbron Commandant, 
L. Steenekamp, in th» neighbourhood of Heilbron. It 
was my intention to take with me ?rom there a strong 
escort, and to dig up the ammunition at Roodewal, taken 
on the 7II1 June, as both our Mauser and our Lee-Metford 
ammunition were nearly exhausted, although we still had 
a fairly large supply of 'Martini; Henry Giddy cartridges. 

I then started from Tafelkop, # on the # 27th December, 
and mrived, two days later at General Froneman’s com- 
mando, dose to Heilbron. I had to wait there till the 
evening of the 31st December, until the necessary waggons 
and oxen had been got together for carrying the ammunition 
with us. W§ggoijs were now no longer easily to be got, 
because the British had not only taken them away from the 
farms, but had also burnt ma^y of them. Where formerly 
in each {arm there were at least one waggon and a team 
of oxen, and in some two, three or even more, there was 
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now frequently not a single one. Even where there were 
waggons the women had always to keep them in readiness 
to fly in them before the columns of the enemy, who had 
now already commenced to carry the women away from 
their dwellings to the concentration camps within their 
own lines, in nearly all villages where the English had 
established strong garrisons. Proclamations had been 
issued by Lord Roberts, prescribing that any building 
within ten miles of the railway, where the Boers had 
blown up or broken up the railway line, should be burnt 
down. This was also carried out, but not only within the 
specified radius, but also everywhere throughout the State. 
Everywhere houses were burnt down or destroyed with 
dynamite. And, worse still, the furniture itself and the 
grnii w<;re burnt, and the sheep, cattle and horses were 
carried off. Nor was it long before horses were shot down 
in heaps, and the sheep killed by thousands by the Kaffirs 
and the National Scouts, or run through by the troops 
with their bayonets. The devastation became worse and 
worse from day to day. And the Boer women — did they 
lose courage with this before their eyes ? By no means, 
as when the capturing of women, or rather the war against 
them and- against the possessions of the Boers commenced, 
they took to bitter flight to remain at least out of the hands 
of the enemy. In order to keep something for themselves 
aiid their children, they loaded the waggons with grain 
and the most indispensable furniture. When then a 
column approached a farm, even at night, r in all sorts of 
weather, many a young daughter, had to take hold of. the 
leading rope of the team of oxen, and the mother the whip, 
or vice versa. Many a smart, well-bred girl rode on 
horseback and urged the cattle on, in order to keep out of 
the hands of the pursuers as long as at all possible, and not 
to be carried away c to the concentration camps, which the 
British called Refugee Camps (Camps of Refuge). How 
incorrect, indeed! Could any one ever have thought 
before the war that the twentieth century cou|d show such 
barbarities? No. Anyone knows that in war, "cruelties 
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more horrible than murder can take place, but that such 
direct and indirect murder should have been committed 
against defenceless women and children is a thing which 
I should have staked my he&d could never have happened 
in a war waged by the civilized English nation. And yet 
it "happened. Laagers containing no one but women and 
children and decrepit old men, were fired upon with cannon 
and rifles in order to compel them to stop. I could append 
here hundreds of declarations in proof of what I say. I 
do not do so, as my object is not to write on this matter. 
I only touch upon it in passing. There are sufficiently 
many righteous pens in^South Africa and England to pillory 
these deeds and bring, them to the knowledge of the world, 
to remain on record for the future. For what nation exists, 
or has existed, which has not a historical record wliethe, Jo 
its advantage or to its disadvantage ? I cannot do it here 
as it should be done. And too much cannot be said about 
this shameful history. 

I had to unburden my heart. Now let me proceed. 

On the evening of the ist of January, 1901, I pushed on 
towards Roodewal Station, for I had obtained all the 
waggons I needed for my pprpose. Perhaps that night 
the outposts were aslfeep ; but however tha.^ may be, we 
reached the railway without the enemy being aware of our 
movements. The hour was growing late, and so we had 
no choice but to remain where we were, nine miles from tlie 
spot at which we aimed. But the folfowing evening we 
were again on the march, and reached the place where the 
ammunition had been hurled. We fouqff it untouched, 
and j^st whqre we had left it, a few miles from the railway, 
and quite dose to the English camp, at Rhenosterriviersbrug. 

We were very careful to recover every cartridge, since it 
was clear that the war must still continue for a long space 
of time. We «ould.have no thought of giving up the struggle, 
whilst the pride of England would not allow her to turn back. 

We loaded our waggons witH the ammunition, and I gave 
General Froneman the task of conducting it across the 
railway line. I myself proceeded to the Vredefort corn- 
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I Again Attempt to Enter Cape Colony 

1 WAS now about to make a second attempt to march 
into Cape Colony. I had great fears that my plans 
would leak ogut, singe I was obliged to mention them to the 
commandants. But I*Was not able to confine all knowledge 
of my future movements entirely to the? commandants. 
For I had sent many a burgher home to fetch a second horse ; 
and the burghers began to make all sorts of guesses as to 
why they had to fetch the horses ; and one could hear them 
mutter : “ We are going to the Colony.” 

But nevertheless they were all in good spirits, with the 
exception of some, who had for commander a most contra- 
dictory and obstinate officer. 

By January the 25th nearly the whole of my commandos 
had assembled ; only penefal Philip Botha, . with the 
burghers from Vrede under Commandant Ifermanus Botha, 
had yet to arrive in order to complete our numbers ; and 
he had been prevented coming. 

President Steyn and the Govemment.deeided to go with 
me and my two thousand burghers. 

At Doomberg the council of war was* called together 
by the Government. President Steyn then communicated 
to tHfe meeting that his term of office would soon expire. 
He pointed out that the provisions of the law designed to. 
meet this contingency could not be carried out, because 
a . legally constituted Volksraad could not be summoned 
at the present mdment. 

The council of war decided to propose a candidate to 
the burgher? without any delay, at the same time giving 
them the option of nominating candidates of their own. 
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Further, it was decided that the candidate who should be 
elected should be sworn in as Vice-States President, and 
retain that title until the time arrived when the condition 
of the country should make if possible to hold an election 
in conformity with the law. 

After the voting had taken plade, it was found that the 
former President, Marthinus Thcunis Steyn, had been 
unanimously re-elected. 

At the burghers’ rrieeting the voting resulted in the same 
way, except at a meeting at which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 
proposed as a candidate. This proposal was not seconded ! 

President Steyn was declared elected. And he was then 
sworn in. 

The executive Kaad now consisted of the President, 
as chairman, with T. Brain, Secretary of State, W. J. C. 
Brebffen Secretary of State, A. P. Cronje, Jan Meijer and 
myself as members. Mr. Rocco de Villiers .-was Secretary 
of the War Council, and Mr. Gordon Fraser, Private Secre- 
tary to the States President. 

No States-Procureur had been appointed since Mr. Jacob 
de Villiers had been taken prisoner at Bothaville ; but the 
Council appointed Mr. Hendrik Potgieter, Landdrost of 
Kroonstad, 33 Public Proseoator. 

Various causes lied made it impossible for a legally 
constituted Volksraad to sit. Some members had, as we 
called it, “ hands-upped ” ; others had thought that they 
had done quite enough when they had voted for the war. 
I would be the last to assert that they had done wrong in 
voting thus. The whole world is convinced ‘that, whatever 
the Boers might .have done, England was determined to 
colour the map of South Africa red. And England suc- 
ceeded beyond her expectations. For South Africa was 
‘stained with the blood of burghers and defenceless women 
and children, and with the blood of English soldiers who had 
died in a quarrel fot which they were not responsible, and 
which could have been avoided ! 

There were other members— and I had no patience with 
them — who had said : “ We will give our last drop bf blood 
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for our country,” and then had taken good care that no one 
should have a chance of getting even the first drop. They 
preferred to remain qujptly at home, and wait for the English 
to come and make them prisoners of war. 

Only a* minority of the members had remained faithful 
to our cause, and these did not constitute a quorum ; and 
sq no sitting could take place. This small party, as far 
as I can recollect, consisted of the following ten members ; 
C. H. Wessels (Boshof), Chairman; Wessel Wessels (Vrede); 
J. B. Wessels (Winburg) ; A. P? Cronje (Winburg) ; Jan 
Steijl (Bloemfontein) ; Jan Meyer (Harrismith) ; J. J. van 
Niekerk (Fauresmith) ; Daniel Steyn (Heilbron) ; Hendrik 
Ecksteen (Vrede) ; ‘and Hendrik Serfoqjtein (Kroonstad). 

We marched front Doornberg on the 26th January to 
Commandant Sarel Hasebrock’s farm, which is eight miles 
to the north of Winburg. There was a strong EngifSh force 
seven or eight miles to the east of Winburg, and another 
body of the enemy eleven or twelve miles still further to 
the east. In addition, a column was marching northwards 
from Ventersburg, west of our position. 

It was perfectly plain that the enemy were aware of our 
intentions ; but this, as I have, already said, could not be 
helped. Our army was so constituted that jio %ecret could 
be kept ; and I decicfed for the future*to tell no one of any 
further plans I might form. 

On the 27th J anuary I reconnoitred to the east of Winburg, 
and took care to let myself be seen'for^I wished to make it 
appear that it was my intention to proceed in that direction in 
the evening. Meanwhile I secretly sent my scouts to the west. 

That night I marched to the west of AVinburg, crossing 
the fcraneb railway without meeting with any opposition, 
and arrived on the following morning at the Vet River— 
to the south of the town. We did not advance very fast, 1 

* Our forethought proved later on to have been of little avail. 
For notwithstanding the bountiful rains whifeh had fallen at the end 
qf November and the beginning of January in the southern and 
western parts of the State we foujid, when we arrived there, that the 
grass had beeA entirely destroyed by the locusts. Neither could we 
obtain any fonder ; and so the difficulty of providing for our horses 
was as great as ever. 
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as we expected that we should soon once more have to face 
the difficulty of marching with exhausted horses. 

In the afternoon we continued ou^way till we had passed 
Tabaksberg. The following rooming, January 28, I re- 
ceived a report that the English were advancing in two 
divisions. I ordered my burghers to up-saddle and to 
occupy positions to the east of Takasberg. 

tThe enemy’s right wing was to the east, and we stationed 
ourselves on some ridges that lay in front of them, but were 
unable to deliver an attack. We charged their left wing, 
however, and captured a Maxim-Nordenfeldt, which was in 
perfect order, at the cost of one killed and three wounded. 
Our other losses amounted to a very small number. 

As to the enemy’s losses, they took some of their dead and 
wounded away, but they left behind them several of their 
dead a'rthe spot where we had captured the gun. 

To remain there and continue the fighting, the next day 
could not even be thought of ; for if we had waited the Eng- 
lish would have had time to bring up reinforcements, and 
my plan of entering Cape Colony would have been rendered 
impossible. 

Our position was difficult enough. The enemy were at 
our heels, ^.nd we had to get-away as best we could. In 
front of us there waa the line of fortifications from Bloem- 
fontein to Ladybrand, which had been greatly strengthened 
sipce we had forced our way through it at Springhaansnek. 
It was impossible to get through at Springhaansnek now. 

I decided to march towards Thaba’Nchu. But in order 
to deceive the English I sent-a strong patrol oh the following 
day in the direction of Springhaansnek, ordering them to 
make no attempt to conceal their movements. 1 * 

I could advance for eight miles without attracting the 
enemy’s notice ; but if I had gone further I should have 
been seen from the forts. I need scarcely say that it was 
greatly to my advantage not to give the English a chance 
of seeing me. And so when v4i had covered eight miles we 
off-saddled. If I had allowed*the English to d^cover what 
I was doing they would have brought up troops from 
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Thaba’Nchu, Sanna’s Post and Bloemfontein ; and these 
troops in combination with the force behind me might have 
placed me in a very awkward position. 

My old Jfriend, General Kflox, whose duty it had been to 
prevent me entering Cape Colony on a previous occasion, 
was again entrusted with the same task. Any person who 
h 5 s had dealings with this General will acknowledge that he 
is apt to be rather a troublesome friepd ; for not only dtfes 
he understand the art of marching by night, but he is also 
rather inclined to be overbearing when he measures his 
strength with that of his opponents. 

And now, as we .were in camp, congratulating ourselves 
that we were safe Jtor'the time being, my scouts reported 
that this same General Knox was approaching. I at once 
ordered the burghers to up-saddle, and to inspan the ten 
waggons we had with us laden with ammunition and flour. 

1 left behind me a portion of my commando under General 
Fourie, whose duty it was to check General Knox, whilst 
I myself was going forward to clear a road through the 
enemy’s forts. 

It was lucky for us that General Knox had been deceived 
by the strong patrol I had sent* in the direction of Spring- 
haansnek,*and that he ]jad come to the conclusion that my 
commando was marching to the same"placc. He therefore 
started off in that direction and continued until he discovered 
his mistake. Then he turned aside and came in contact with 
General Fourie. Our men held him back for a few hours, 
and lost two rgen, very* badly wounded in the engagement. 

Whilst this was occuryng I had reached the forts between 
Thaba’Nchu and Sanna’s Post. When I* was there a rein- 
forcement of cavalry approached from the direction of 
Bloemfontein. 

I immediately opened fire (with a gun and a Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt at a range of 4,000 pacesj on the fort, which 
obstructed myjroad. After we had fired a few shots the 
English abandoned that portion and fled to the nearest 
fort to # the/east. Shortly afterwards this fort was also 
abandoned. 
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The fort to the west was captured by Commandant 
Steenekamp and the Heilbron burghers. They succeeded 
in taking a few prisoners ; but most of the enemy fled to 
Sanna’s Post. Only one of Che Heilbron burghers was 
wounded — Piet Steenekamp, the son of the Commandant. 

And now our road was clear ; and we passed through. 
General Fourie joined us two hours after sunset. Then toe 
m&rchcd on to Dewetsdorp 1 where we arrived on January 31. 

General Knox, I heard, proceeded to Bloemfontein ; thence 
he sent his troops to the railway bridge across the Orange 
River, near Bethulie. He was now aware that we were 
determined to enter the Colony at all costs, and so he sta- 
tioned troops eveKywhere to turn 'us. back. He placed 
forces not only at Bethulie railway bridge, but also at 
Springfontein, and Norvalspont. Thus he could easily pre- 
vent us crossing at the fords. 

I had now to find some trump card which wbuld spoil the 
game he was playing. 

I ordered General Froneman to proceed from the source 
of the Kaffir River in the direction of Jagersfontein Road 
Station, to the west of Dewetsdorp : General Fourie I 
despatched in the direction of Odendaalsstroom, on the 
Orange River 11 , to the farm of Klein Kinderfontein, to the 
west of Smithfield. v 

I then sent scouts to the neighbourhood of Odendaals- 
drift. They told me that there was an English patrol at the 
Drift, and that they had heard that the enemy expected 
that we should try and cross into Cape Colony at that spot. 

The following day I ordered a pajrol to ride up and down 
the river ; and I Caused ar report to be spread to the effect 
that I considered it too dangerous to cross the Orange River 
below its junction with the Caledon, owing to the river being 
already very full and quite unfordable if there was any rain 
at all ; and that I had for this reason decided to recall 
General Froneman, and to take OdendaalSstroom by force, 
or else to attack the enemy atfthe Aliwal-north Bridge. 

I felt quite sure that this rumour would reach ^General 

1 At this date the English had not re-garrisoned the town. 
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Knox that very day, for he had plenty of friends in the 
neighbourhood of the Caledon and the Orange River. 

General Froneman had orders to march in the direction 
of Zanddqft, which is abdbt half-way between Norvals 
Pont railway bridge and that of Hopetown. He suc- 
ceeded in capturing a train close to Jagersfontein Road Sta- 
tion, by the simple device of blowing up the line both in 
front of it and behind it. In this trajn the burghers foufid 
a large quantity of things they greatly needed. 

It should not be forgotten that there were scarcely any 
factories in South Africa, and this was more especially the 
case in the two Republics. And, as all imports had been 
stopped for some considerable time, it was natural that any 
booty which consisted of such things as saddles, blankets 
and ammunition was very acceptable. 

When the burghers had helped themselves to what they 
wanted, the train was burnt. 

For the space of a day I remained quiet, so that I might 
be quite sure that the English had received the report I had 
spread. 

I soon discovered that my plan had been quite successful. 
The English marched off in the direction I wished, believing, 
no doubt,* that the sumours they had heaiQ were true ; 
whilst I, on the evening of the 5th February, 1901, took 
some of the burghers, with the guns and waggons, to a spot 
between the stations of Springfontpin and Jagersfontein, 
and the following day remained in hiding. 

I left GenerqJ Fourie behind me with a horse-commando, 
with orders to remain thpre* for two days, knd to carry on 
manoeuvres in the direction of Ocfendaals*stroom. 

I crossed the railway line that evening without any mishap 
to my force, but to my great sorrow the valiant Lieutenant* 
Banie 1 Enslin, one of the best of my scouts, was severely 
wounded the. same night, and fell intQ the hands of the 
English. He had ridden in advance with one of Theron’s 
Scouting Corjfs, with the object of finding a favourable 
spot wheje he could lead us across the railway. The night 

1 Bar end. 
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was very dark, and he had lost his way. We crossed, as 
I have already said, without hindrance ; but he and his 
companions rode into an outpost of the enemy a few miles 
to the north. The English opened fire on them, with the 
unhappy result that the estimable Banie was so seriously 
wounded that he had to be left behind. His comrades joirited 
us the following morning, bringing the sad news with them. 

'We now continued, our march at as rapid a pace as was 
possible ; but the road was so soaked by rain that it was 
difficult for the oxen and the mules to draw the waggons 
and the guns. 

On the 8th February we overtook General 'Froneman at 
Lubbesdrift, six miles to the north of Philippolis. We 
pushed on that evening towards Zanddrift, which we reached 
on the«.ioth February. 

Then we crossed over into Cape Colony. 

When we had crossed the river, I received 'a report from 
my scouts that there were about twenty of the enemy in 
a strong schanze on a kopje, which was about half an hour’s 
march further up stream. I gave orders that a veldtcomet 
and twenty-five men, among whom was one of my staff, 
Willem Prctorius, should go and capture the schanze. 

The veldtcorqet preferred not to approach beyond a cer- 
tain distance, and consequently Willem Pretorius and four 
other men were left to do the work. 

‘Willem climbed the hill from one side, and the others, 
dividing into two, 'climbed it from the other side at two 
different points. They were met by a severe fire from, the 
fort, but when they got to close "quarters up went the white 
flag, and the English shouted “We surrender!,” 

Thus Willem Pretorius and four burghers captured 
^twenty prisoners and a like number of horses, saddles, 
bridles, rifles and bandoliers, not to mention some three 1 
thousand cartridges. , 

When the veldtcomet at last arrived With his twenty 
men, he certainly proved himself very usefii’ in carrying 
away* the booty. * e 

This veldtcomet was shortly afterwards “ Stellen- 
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bosched.” * I then nominated in his place Willem Preto- 
rius * as veldtcornet. 

We left the river behind us that afternoon, and marched 
south to Mr- Bezuidenhout’^ farm. The following day we 
waited there for General Fourie to join us. He arrived the 
nfftct day— and now we were ready to begin the game once 
more. 

Our position was embarrassing, for not only was there 
a large English force at General Fourie’s heels, but there 
were also two strong columns from Colesberg, which were 
making for Hamelfontein. And these two columns were 
some twelve miles from us. 

I at once set out* ip the direction of Hamelfontein, and 
the following day I discovered that the enemy’s columns 
had- divided into two parties ; one of them had gone in a 
westerly direction, whilst the other was marching straight 
towards us. ’Meanwhile the force which had pursued 
General Fourie had crossed the river at Zanddrift. 

My intention had been to divide my force into three 
divisions directly I arrived in the Colony. But I had been 
obliged to wait till General Fourie could join me ; and when 
he had come, there were such large numbers of the enemy 
on every sMe that they gave me no opportunity df carrying 
out my original intention. 

I may mention here that Lieutenant Malan, who after- 

• 

* Stellenbosched : this was the word the English applied to 
officers* who* on account ohinefficiency, or for other reasons, had to 
be dismissed. Stellenbosch was & plate where only.very unimportant 
work was performed. • 

a I must give a short account of Wifiem Pretorius, for he was a 
dear fAend of mine. He had only reached the age of twenty when 
I matte him a veldtcornet. His courage certainly could not be sur- 
passed* yet he never let it go beyond his reason. About twenty days 
before the conclusion of Peace, he was killed by a bullet at a range 
of i/iob paces. ^Throughout the whole previous course of the war 
fortune had favoured him almost miraculously*: six horses had been 
killed and many jtfore wounded under him ; yet he had never re- 
ceived'more thajr a scratch.* But Jin the end he, like so many other 
brave men, wap destined to die for the country that he loved so 
dearly. Itoor Willem ! You and the other heroes in our struggle 
w»U live for ever in our memories. 
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wards became Commandant, and ultimately Vechtgeneraal, 
had penetrated into the Colony with fifty or sixty men, and 
had advanced considerably farther than I had done. 

That afternoon I ordered the small waggon „to proceed 
to a point between Philipstown and Petrusville. 

We had several slight skirmishes with the English ; and 
at sunset we nearly fell into their hands, but fortunately 
we were successful in holding the enemy in check until 
our small laager had passed. 

During that night we marched to Hondeblaf River. The 
following morning we found that there was no grass for 
the horses, for the locusts had eaten.it all.. The horses, 
poor creatures, were very hungry, and also much ex- 
hausted by all these forced inarches. When we had been 
at Winburg, the pasture had been very poor although it had 
rained every day. This, of course, was very good for the 
veldt ; but unfortunately it did not rain grass — the veldt 
required time to produce it. 

All this was most unlucky. Already some of my men 
had to go on foot, and there were no horses to be obtajned 
in that district. 

The number of my bufghers had now been diminished 
by nearly six hundred men. Commandant Prinsloo had 
remained behind with three hundred men, Vice-Commandant 
van Tonder with one hundred, and lastly, Commandant de 
Yos at the Orange Rivpr with two hundred. 

There was now only one course open to us — and that was 
to cross as quickly as possible the railway line near Hope- 
town, for if an 'English force was„brought down by rail, it 
would mean our ‘utter destruction. 

We accordingly moved away at once from Hondeblaf River. 

®The following day the English were again hot on our track. 
I ordered General Fourie and General Froneman to oppose 
the enemy, for it \vas necessary that something should be 
done to save our rearguard from beings £ut off. These 
Generals had several sharp engagements with the English, 
resulting in the capture of a number of prisoners, and a 
considerable loss in dead and wounded to the English. 
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After we had been on the march for a short time, a “ Brood- 
spioen ” 1 came rushing up to me. (Had not my scouts 
been riding in a different direction they would have given 
me notice, of his proximity?) He told me that he and a 
friend of his of the same calling had gone to a farm near 
by to buy bread, but when they had approached the house, 
afmmber of English soldiers appeared at the door and called 
out “ hands up ! ” His friend had been captured, but Tie 
having been some fifteen paces fron* the house, had managed 
to escape under a hail of bullets. He had had to gallop 
one thousand paces before he could get out of range behind 
a ridge that stretched between us and the farm. I ordered 
the burghers to halbtjeTiind the ridge, and sent a small body 
of men ahead to determine the strength of tTie enemy. We 
could now see that the English had hidden their horses 
behind some fruit-trees. When they caught sight of our 
men on the top of the ridge, they took up positions behind 
kraals and a dam-wall not far from the house, knowing well 
that escape was impossible. 

I thought it best to send a note to this handful of men, 
advising them to surrender, for I did not wish that any of 
my burghers’ lives should be sacrificed in an unnecessary 
attack. Whilst I was* writing the letter they (Suiffctuated it 
by an incessant fire, to which the burghers replied by a few 
shots, although none of the enemy were visible. As soon, 
however, as my despatch rider appeared with a white flag; 
their firing ceased. The answer they returned left some- 
thing to be degired — “ We shall _not surrender ! ” 

I immediately ordered#fit*ty of my men to attack them. 
Hardly had # I given the order, wTien a number of young 
burghers sprung on their horses and galloped at break-neck 
pace towards the kraals. 

And now there was an end to all boasting, for without 
firing a single.shot the enemy surrendered- 


1 Broodspioen /'literally a bread? spy. This was the name applied 
to a burgher, w'fo (> with or without an order from his officer, rode in 
advance of his ^commando to obtain bread for himself and his com- 
rades. Hfe was frequently a man who placed the interests of his 
stomach before the safety of his commando. 
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We took twenty prisoners there, and an equal number 
of rifles and bandoliers. The horses we captured — again 
twenty in number — were in excellent condition, and all 
up-saddled. We now had made ninety men our prisoners 
since we crossed the Orange River. 

The joy of the Broodspioen, who had been for fifty minutes 
in the hands of the English, was very great ; and I belie'Ve 
he never returned again to his very doubtful profession. 

The following day we came to a farm about six miles 
to the east of Houtkraal Station, which we christened 
Moddervlei. 1 on account of the experience we had on the 
night following our arrival. 

The great English force was close behind us, and when 
night fell the enemy were not more than five miles from us. 

It was at the hour of sunset, shortly before we came to 
the swamp, which I shall presently describe, that my scouts 
came across fifteen of the enemy. When the English saw 
our men they turned round at once. But they did not get 
away before one was shot from his horse, and another 
seriously wounded, and several of them taken prisoner. 

I now sent two patrols to blow up the railway, seven miles 
at each side of the point Where I intended to cross. I had 
no wish that' an armoured train should appear and prevent 
my crossing. 

But, before we could reach the railway line a swamp 
lay in our way. This swamp was about one thousand paces 
broad, and was covered knee deep with water, and in some 
places even deeper ; for heavy rain had fallen during the 
afternoon. Thfe water, however, would have been a matter 
of vety little consequence, had it not been that the bottom 
of the swamp was of such a nature that the horse^ Sank 
vin it up to their knees, and even sometimes Up to their 
girths. But We fourteen hundred riders had to get' Over 
it somehow or other. 0 s , 

Let the reader try to picture to himsel^the eonditioa of 
the swamp when the last burgher had crossed l " • ' * . 

Many of the men lost their balance as their hmsesstruggfed 

* 1 Viet : A swamp, 
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in the mud, and several of the burghers had to dismount 
and lead their poor tired-out animals. 

The guns and the waggons caused us a great deal of trouble. 
We inspanned thirty oxen to each gun ; but if it got stuck 
fast in the mud, fifty oxen were sometimes not sufficient 
to move it. 

•At last we got the guns through, and succeeded in getting 
a troUey, and the little waggon which carried my documehts 
and papers, safely to the other sidj. * But it was impossible 
to move the ammunition and flour-waggons when they had 
once entered the swamp. 

It was a night which I shall nevei; forget ! 

We had now to .determine what we should do with the 
waggons. The day would soon break and we could only 
cross the railway line when darkness covered our movements. 
It would be disastrous to us if, while we were still between 
the swamp and the railway, troops should be brought up 
by rail from De Aar and Hopetown. 

It was perfectly clear that those who had crossed the 
swamp must go on. And so I advanced, at the same time 
giving General Fourie orders to remain behind with a hun- 
dred of the men whose horses were less exhausted than those 
of, the other burghers„ajjd to try to get the waggbns through. 
In the event of the enemy arriving before his task was com- 
pleted, I told him to leave the waggons and make his escape 
to the south. _ - 

Haying given these orders, I proceeded with my com- 
mando to the railway line. Only the weakest of the horses 
were with us, so that maji/of my burghers had to go on foot. 

The ninety prisoners we had takfcn werefwith me. I could 
not Mease* them, because I did not want them to tell the 
enemy how exhausted our horses were. Should the English 
know this they would know exactly where our weak point lay. 

. I pitied the poor “ Tommies,” but what else could I do 
hit Order them, Jb march with me ? I treated them as Well 
as I could, a^d made no difference between them and the 
burghers. And after all, many of our own men had to go 
on foot** 
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Any delay was dangerous, and so we hurried on as fast as 
possible. When we reached the railway line, day had already 
begun to break. Fortunately, we met with no opposition ; 
the patrols had followed my orders and broken the line. 

When the sun rose one could see what a terrible condition 
the burghers were in. On every man’s face utter exhaustion 
could be read. But how could it have been otherwise ? 
The men had had fighting to do the previous day, and had 
only once been able to off-saddle, and that not long enough 
to cook a piece of meat. Rain had also been falling in 
torrents, and most of the men^were wet to the skin, for very 
few of them had waterproofs. And to make matters still 
worse, the burgher? were covered with^the mud that still 
clung to them from the swamp. 

Twenty-four hours had passed without the men being 
able to lie down and rest ; and sleep, of course, had been 
entirely impossible. ; 

Three miles beyond the railway line I gave orders to off- 
saddle, although there was no grass for the horses. Hardly 
had we dismounted when I was told that we should find 
grass about one hour’s ride further on. And so we mounted 
again, fatigued though we»were, and found pasture at last 
for the pooisanimals. I thought it better that the masters 
should endure more hardships than that the horses should 
go without grass. We were rewarded for our short ride by 
the knowledge that our horses had something to eat, and 
we could sleep in peace without having to think that our 
animals were starving. 

But before we could sleep hungpr compelled us to kill a 
sheep which we had bought from a farmer living near. In 
that part of Cape Colony sheep-farming is almoSt the 'only 
(Occupation, and so well adapted is this district for rearing 
sheep that it is quite an exception to see a lean one. It 
may interest some of my readers to know that the African 
sheep has a very remarkable peculiarity^ it° possesses, a 
huge tail, which sometimes weighs as much ten pounds. 

We were unable to obtain bread, and our flour had re- 
mained behind in the waggons. The sound of an explosion 
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had told us that General FoiTrie had not been able to save 
them, and that by now they must have been burnt. 

I heard later on that General Fourie had been attacked 
by the English and had not been able to set fire to the waggons 
himself. But the English, so my scouts informed me, had 
done the work for him, and so thoroughly that they had also 
bftmt some of their own waggons which had got into the 
swamp. 

After we had helped ourselves h> a good “ African bout- 
span,” and had slept with our saddles as pillows, we were 
all in good spirits again, although we could not forget our 
experiences in the swamp. 

The burghers wjiori! I had with were of the right 
stamp, and were prepared to sacrifice everything for the 
freedom of the people. If any one had asked them whether 
they were ready to undergo any further hardships, they 
would have implied that a hundred swamps would not dis- 
courage them. They knew that freedom was a pearl of such 
value that no man since the world began had been able to set 
a price upon it. 

When General Fourie had abandoned the waggons, he 
retreated to the south, crossing *the railway at De Aar. He 
joined me again neat fetruSville when I waarretuming to 
the Free State. * * 

As the English had to march round the swamp, leaving 
their waggons behind we were not pressed for time, or 
obliged to march very far. We took advantage of this 
respite to give our horses a little rest. 

I now proceeded to thg West oT Hopetown, in the direction 
of Strijdenburg. The following day the English were again 
on dhr heels in greater numbers than ever, and advancing 
more speedily than before. I was obliged to engage they; 
vanguard for nearly the whole of that day. 

That evening we arrived at a spot about ten or twelve 
miles to the north-west of Strijdenburg. Here I left Com- 
mandant Ha^ebroek behind with three hundred men, till 
the following morning, with orders to watch the enemy and 
hold them back if necessary. This would give my burghers 
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who were oh foot, or whose hbrses were exhausted, a chance 
of getting away. 

I might here explain to the uninitiated our methods of 
checking the advance of the enemy. 

The burghers who had the best horses would remain 
behind any rise or kopje they could find in the neighbour- 
hood. When the enemy approached and saw ahead of 
them two or three hundred burghers they would halt and 
bring their guns (which were usually placed in the middle of 
the column) to the front. When they had got the guns in 
position, they would bombard the ridge behind which' the 
burghers were stationed. But as our men had no wish to 
remain under fire, they" would then quietly withdraw out of 
sight. But the English would continue bombarding the hill, 
and would send flanking parties to the right and left. Some- 
times it would take the English several hours before they 
could make sure that there were no Boers behind the rise. 

It was tactics such as the above that gave my burghers 
who were handicapped by the condition of their horses, 
time to retreat. 

It sometimes happened, in these rearguard actions, when 
the position was favourable, that the enemy were led into 
an ambush^nd then they were either captured or sent 
racing back under sur fire to bring up their guns and main 
force. Had we not acted in some such way as this, all my 
men would have been taken prisoner in this and in many 
other marches. 

The large forces which the English on all occasions con- 
centrated round .me deprived me of any chaflce of fighting 
a great battle ; and I could only act in the way I did. 

If the reader is eager to know how it was thatT kept- out 
of the enemy’s hands until the end of the war, I can only 
answer* although I may not be understood, that I ascribed, 
it to nothing else than this : — It was not God’s will that I 
should fall into theft hands. v ‘ ‘ 

Let those who rejoice at mj> miraculous e^pes give all 
the praise to God. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Darkness Proves my Salvation 

C OMMANDANT. HASEBROEKJ held the enemy in 
check whilst, wfi continued our .march to a place 
called Vrouwpan. dn the following day "we struck the 
Brak River at a point ten miles south-east of its confluence 
with the Orange River, to the east of Prieska. It was not 
fordable, and tve had to off-saddle. 

There was absolutely no chance of getting across — the 
best of swimmers would have been helpless in that swollen 
torrent, which rushed down to the Orange River, its great 
waves roaring like a tempestuous sea. 

About two hours before sunset Commandant Hasebroek 
reported that the Engjisji were rapidly approaching. The 
question was, “Which way shall we gcT? It was im- 
possible to escape either to the south of the river or in the 
direction of the enemy, for the veldt was too flat to afford 
us any cover. If we were not to be cornered against an 
impassable torrent, we must make our way down stream 
to the north-west ; and $vdn then we should be in danger 
of being driven on to the OrangS Rivei^ which was only 
ten ifliles distant. By taking this road the English would 
not see us, on account of a ridge which lay between us and* 
them. 

My plan was to get behind this ridge and to march under 
its shelter until darkness came on ; then, proceeding up the 
Orttnge River, to attack the enemy in the rear. They were, 
however^ only nine miles from us, and should their advance 
be rapid, thfey would reach the friendly ridge before night 
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came on ; and the danger would then be that before' I had 
fulfilled my purpose, we should be hemmed in between 
two swollen rivers with the most fatal consequences. The 
risk was great, but no other course was open to us. There 
was no time to seek advice from any one ; I had but a 
moment to spare in which to acquaint President Steyn with 
my scheme. He said at once : “ General, do as you think 
best” 

My mind had been already made up ; but my respect for 
the President was so great, and we had always worked in 
such harmony, that I did not like to do anything without his 
knowledge ; besides which, his advice was often of great 
value. Joshua of old prayed tnat the day might be 
lengthened : but here the case was different ; we had reason 
to be thankful that the day was passed and night had begun 
to fall before the vanguard of the enemy had reached the 
ridge, from the summit of which they might hatVe observed us. 

That night was the darkest I had ever known. And this 
was in our favour. Very quietly we retreated in a line 
parallel with the English column until, on the following 
morning, we were not only out of sight but a good nine or 
ten miles behind the enemy, who were marching on, fully 
expecting ti, comer us between the two rivers. 

The English ' army had been enormously reinforced, and 
it was clear that now more than ever they were putting 
.forth all their powers to silence President Steyn and myself 
effectually. , 

From their point of view they were right ; for had things 
turned out in such a way that we could have remained in 
Cape Colony, then I arh convinced we should have made 
matters very awkward for them. , .. V 

e . But what were we to do now ? With so many burghers f on 
foot or provided only with worn-out horses, it was useless 
to think of circumventing the enemy, and thus getting once 
more to the south of them ; whereas to go up stream along 
the banks of the Orange River until we could disco^fSt’ a 
ford, and then to return across it into the Free State, would 
mean the upsetting of my plan of campaign. 
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I was obliged to make the best of a bad bargain ; and I 
decided to find a way across the Orange River before the 
enemy had discovered my whereabouts. 

That day, the 20th of February, we set out along the 
river, looking for a ford. The river was falling, but as 
tHfere was no feasible crossing we had no choice but to go on, 
trusting that we should find one near the confluence of the 
two rivers. Here again we were disappointed ; the putfts 
which should have been there had been destroyed some time 
before by the English, but we heard of a boat six miles 
higher up, so on we marched. When found, it was only a 
small boat, capable, of holding, at most, twelve men, but 
we got to work at.ojice, and by the evening of the 22nd 
there were two hundred dismounted burghers on the other 
bank of the river. Some crossed by swimming, in attempt- 
ing which a man of the name of Van der Merwe was drowned. 

A few of those who crossed in the boat succeeded in 
pulling their horses after them. 

On the morning of the 23rd I received a report that the 
English forces were close on our heels. We did not expect 
them so soon, but they had made a long night’s march. 
Without delay we off -saddled, add proceeded along the river, 
while the Rearguard covered* our retreat. Tht**Terce of the 
enemy' was, however, too great, and the* rearguard had, 
after a short engagement, to give way. 

Fortunately the veldt was brokeii, and we could (as we 
had done a few days previously) march ahead out of sight 
of the enemy. Towards two o’clock in the afternoon we 
were obliged to off-saddle* but could only do so for one 
hqilt^ for tjie English were upon* us again. Our gun and 
Maxun-Nordenfeldt we had to leave behind for the enemy ; 
the draught cattle had become exhausted, and we had na 
dynamite with which to blow up the guns. 

'Bfitwhat did it matter ? England ljad already so many 
big; gdhs that t<ro more coyjd not make much difference, 
if add^l to the four hundred which that country — one of 
the bldfest -and strongest of Empires — had brought against 
a small nation, fighting only to defend its sacred rights. 
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Nevertheless, it cut me to the heart to give up my guns' 
on that day — the 23rd of February — the commemoration 
day of the independence of the Orange Free State. In 
happier times we had celebrated this day apiongst our 
friends, to the accompaniment of salvoes of rifles. 'Now 
we were obliged to celebrate it by giving up the only tfro 
guns with which we could still shoot, and which we were 
now to see turned upon ourselves. 

My feelings on that- day I can never forget ! Those 
Englishmen who go by the name of “ Pro-Boers ” are the 
best fitted to describe the anguish which then overpowered 
me, for they stood up for justice even against their own 
people. And this -not because they were hostile to their 
Government, or to the greatness of England’s power, but 
only because they were not without moral sense, because 
they could not stifle conscience at the expense of justice, 
nor identify themselves with iniquitous actions. 

But the day will come — of this I am convinced — when 
not Pro-Boers only, but all England will acknowledge our 
rights — the rights which we shall then have earned by our 
quiet faithfulness and obedience. I cannot believe that any 
father will look without pity on a child who comes to him 
as a child’Uftould — obedient and submissive. 

The 23rd of February, 1901, the forty -seventh anniversary 
of the Orange Free State, had been a disastrous day for us 
indeed, but it was to end in another miraculous escape, for 
in the darkness of that evening it again happened that we 
were delivered from an apparently Unavoidable misfortune. 
As I have said diready, the English were firing on my rear- 
guard ; at the same time my scouts came in to tell me that, 
just in front of us, at a distance of not quite four miles, 
cthere was another great army of the enemy. I had intended 
to march that night to the west of Hopetown. But now 
if I went in that direction I should only run straight on to 
this army. If we went to tha left we could only advance 
2,000 paces before being visible to the English on the kop 

1 There were still two Krupps left, but we had U<? artmuftution for 
them. 
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close to Hopetown, from where they could make known 
our movements by heliograph. At our front, at our back, 
on our left, the outlook was hopeless ; and to the right lay 
the cruel .river. Stand stfll we could not — the enemy 
were upon us — it was impossible that anything could saw 
u£ — no, not impossible — a rescue was at hand. 

*The sun was just going down, and by the time we could 
be seen from Hopetown, night would, have covered us with 
its sheltering wings. 

We should then be able to execute a flank movement, 
and make a detour round the enemy who were before us. But 
now I knew that wa must be prepared to march nearly the 
whole night through,, in order that we might be able, early 
on the following morning, to cross the railway line. If we 
did not do this, then we should have the enemy close on 
our rear, and perhaps an armoured train threatening us in 
front. But .*. . there were the burghers on foot and 
those who had weak horses ; and I had not the heart to 
make them march on foot for so long a time, yet the thought 
of allowing such trustworthy patriotic burghers to fall into 
the hands of the enemy was unbearable. I therefore decided 
on letting them take a cross-road to the north, to the banks 
of the Ortmge River* about ‘five miles from OtTr position. 
There, on the banks of the river, were many bushes amongst 
which they could hide themselves until the enemy had passed 
by. They could then proceed along the banks of the rive* 
and cross it by means of the boat. I cautioned them not 
to march in ©ne troop?, or on ope trail, but to spread out, 
so that the English could not easily follow ‘their tracks. In 
this ^he pqor burghers succeeded ; they* already, on that 
memorable and sad day, had marched eighteen miles ; but 
they had yet to cover another five miles to the river before 
they could take their night’s rest. They accomplished this 
feat (on the.second day) under the valiant and true Com- 
mandant Hasebroek, whose horse, although tired, was still 
able to proceed. As for me, I marched away in the even- 
ing, and after we had rested that night for a few hours, we 
aaived at a place a short distance to the south of Hope’ 
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town. About eight o’clock we crossed the line, which was 
fortunately at that point not as yet guarded by forts, and 
off-saddled about six miles beyond. We had eaten nothing 
since the previous day, and it Will easily be understood that 
we were so hungry that we, as the Boer proverb says, — 
“ could have eaten off a nail’s head.” There we got some 
sheep, and it was not long before they were killed, broiled, 
arid eaten ; what a meal we made ! 

Towards mid-day we headed once more for the Orange 
River. We thought that by the time we arrived it would be 
fordable, for we had seen on the previous morning that it 
was falling rapidly, hot what was qur disappointment! 
there must have been rain higher up .the stream, as the 
river had becoine fuller, and there was still no chance of 
crossing. 

The English were approaching. We had, however, to 
use our field glasses to enable us to see them, as we were 
fifteen or sixteen miles in front of them. Once more there 
were burghers whose horses were tired and who had to 
march on foot. We thought now that there, would be a 
better chance at Limoensdrift ; and every one who knew 
this ford said that it was a shallow one. The following day 
saw us tfc8te, and — the river was^ quite full! We then 
tried higher up^ still with the same result — every drift 
was unfordable. 

*. At last we reached Zanddrift, where we had crossed 
seventeen days before. We knew that this was a shallow 
drift, and on arriving there I got two youngs burghers, — of 
whom one, David Heenop, was ?n excellent swimmer,— 
to make a trial. ' The water had not appeared to be so 
depp as we found it to be, when the two burghers plunged 
jnto it. They could not remain on their horses’ backs, 
but had to swim alongside of them to the other side of the 
river. All thought pf their return was out of tjie question ; 
they had risked their lives iq crossing, and I gave theirt 
orders from my side of the river not to attempt the passage 
back. But they had not a stitch of clothing on them, for 
they had stripped themselves before entering' the Water. 
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In this state, then, they were obliged to mount their horses 
and proceed, and this under a burning sun, which scorched 
them with its rays. About three-quarters of an hour’s 
ride from there was a Boer* farm ; their only course, they 
thought, &as to ask for gowns from the ladies there, in 
which to dress themselves. When they arrived at a short 
distance from the house (such was their account they gave 
on joining me later on) they halted and shouted to the 
house for clothing. A Boer vrouw, 1 named Bosliof, sent to 
each one through her son — not a gown, but a pair of 
trousers and a shirt of her husband’s, which she had been 
able to hide Jrom the English, who ‘had passed there, and 
who generally took^awfty, or burnt, all male attire. 

The enemy had, in*the meantime, approached quite close 
to us, and we were again obliged to look for a drift up 
stream. We had hopes that if the river did not all of a 
sudden rise, we should find one. We came so close to the 
English that we had to open fire on their advance guard 
before we could proceed. 

Here General Judge Hertzf% met us with his commandos 
from the south-west of Cape Colony, and with him. General 
Fourie. 

That night we married about fourteen miles. *• 

In the night, after crossing the Zeekoe KIver, we arrived 
at a Boer farm, to which (we were told) twenty English scouts 
had paid a visit shortly after sunset, and, having asked for* 
inforrhation concerning us, had gone a^vay by the same 
road we were following. About four or five miles from 
there we had "fo cross a fridge. It was dark, and I had 
forgotten those twenty English. T had sfint out no scouts 
before me, but rode, as was my habit, with my staff, jp 
front of the commandos. As we approached the summit , 
of the mountain I saw a group of horses fastened together, 
and some men lying in front of them. Thd*horses and men 
were not twenty paces to the # left of the path, among the 
bushes. I thought at first that they were some of my 
burghers who had ridden on in advance, and were now 

Farmer’s wife. 
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lying there asleep ; I myself had rested for a while at the 
foot of the mountains, to give the burghers, who were on 
foot, a chance of coming up with me. The thought an- 
gered me, for it would have -been against all orders that 
any burghers, without special permission, should go on in 
advance. I proceeded to wake them up. 

“ What do you mean by riding ahead like this ? ,r I 
called out to them. Nearly all with one accord sprang up 
and asked, “ Who are, you ? ” “ Hands up ! ” I called 
out ; as one man their hands went up. They explained 
that they were seven of the twenty scouts before mentioned, 
— but here the remainder opened fire^upon ijs from about 
two hundred paces to the front. £ called out to the bur- 
ghers, “ Charge ! ” 

The burghers did so, but as they came to the little hill 
where we had seen the flashes from the guns they found 
nobody. The English had fled, and, as the jnoon had just 
gone down, it was too dark to pursue them. Taking with 
us the seven prisoners, we continued on our way until 
the following morning. Wd*allowed them to retain their 
clothes. It was still before the “ uitschuddings ” 1 period. 

The day broke, and after having been turned back on 
the banks-of the Brak River, we marched to the fifteenth 
ford. “If we'cOald only get across here,” we said. We 
knew that once across we should have a respite from the 
» enemy, and could with thankful hearts take breath even if it 
were only for three or four days. 

When we came to the river I at once ordered a few bur- , 
ghers to undress and go in. Alas,] when the horses entered 
the ford, the writer cartie ovgr their backs, and they had 
a^ost to swim. “Now they will have to 'swim we 
« cried, but presently we saw that the farther they went the 
shallower it became, and that they walked where we ex- 
pected them t#swim, until at last the water reached only 
to the horses’ knees. 

What a scramble there was now among the burghers in 

1 Stripping. 
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order to cross! Soon the river was one mass of men from 
batok to bank. 

I can hardly describe the different exclamations of joy, 
the Psalms and the songs that now rose up from the bur- 
ghers splashing through the water. “ Never will we 
return.” “ No more of the Colony for me.” “ The Free 
State.” “ On to the Free State ! ” “ The Free State for 

ever ! ” Then again, “ Praise the Lord with cheerful 
song.” “ Hurrah ! ” These wer% dmong the expressions 
which met my ears. 

Although .this was only an old waggon-ford, which had 
not been used for the last few years} my little waggon and 
a few carts got across. One of the'egrts was drawn by 
two small donkeys. * Somebody told me* that the little 
donkeys had to swim a short distance where it was deep, 
and at one time disappeared beneath the water ; but that 
the driver was so full of joy — or of fear— that he went on 
wliipping the water ! 

A fearful experience we had had. We asked each other 
in wonder, “Is it possible ? How could we have endured* 
it ? ” But as I have only been hinting at things, the reader 
will perhaps say, “ O, come ! it hasn’t been as bad as all 
that ! ” 

Give me leave then, aear reader, to plffCb before you the 
whole of the circumstances. England’s great power pitted 
against two Republics, which, in comparisonwith European 
countries, ‘were nearly uninhabited f T^iis mighty Empire 
employed against us, besides their own English, Scotch 
and Irish soldiers, voli^iteers from the Australian, New 
Zealand, Canadian and South * Africah Colonies, hired 
against us ‘both black and white nations, and, nfhat is 
the worst of all, the National Scouts from our own nation. 
Think, further, that all harbours were closed to us, and 
that there were therefore no imports. Can you not see 
that the wfiole. course of events was a miracle from 
beginning to end ? A miracle of God in the eyes of 
every one who looks at it with an unbiassed mind, but 
even mt>re ’apparent to those who had personal expe- 
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rience of it. Yet, however that may be, I have to declare 
again that if there had been no National Scouts and "no 
Kaffirs, in all human probability matters would have taken 
another turn. But as things have turned out, all that can 
now be said is, we have done our best, and to ask any one 
to do more is unreasonable. May it be the cry of every 
one, “ God willed it so — His name be praised ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Was Ours a Guerilla War ? 

S OMETHING almost miraculous now happened ! 

Hardly had we been three hours across the river 
when it became completely unfordable ! 

We knew that we should have now a few days at least in 
which to rest ourselves, and we marched slowly to the farm 
of Lutjbeshoop. F rom there I sent General Fourie to operate 
m the south-eastem’districts, where he had been before, and 
despatched Judge Hdrtzog to the south-western districts. 

We were of the opinion that we should be able to do 
better work if we divided the commandos up into small 
parties. We could not risk any great battles, and, if we 
divided our forces, the English would have to divide their 
forces too. 

The commandos were now divided as follows : 

i. The district of Kroonstad : the men under Com- 
mandants Philip de Vos, Jan Celliers and Maree. 

Sub-district of Heilbron : .the men under Commandants 
F. E. Mentz, Lucas Steenekamp and J. Van de Merwe. 

All of these were underVice-Commander-in-Chief J ohannes 
Hattingh. 

2. The district of Vrede : the men under Commandants 
Ross and Manie Botha. 

Subrdistrict*of Harrisrpith : the men under Commandants 
Jan Meyjer, Jan Jacobsz, 1 and (at a late* period) Beukes. 

Afl of th'ese were under Vice-Commander-in-Chief Wessel 
Wessels. 

3. The district of Winburg : the men under Commandant 
Hasebroek. 

The sub- 3 istrjct of Ladybrand : thh men under Com- 
mandant Koen. 

1 Veldfcomet Franz Jacobsz was afterwards appointed in the 
place 01 this'Commandant, who resigned. 
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The sub-district of Ficksburg : the men under Com- 
mandant Steyn. 1 

The sub-district of Bethlehem : the men under Com- 
mandant Michal Prinsloo. 

All of these men were under Vice-Commander-in-Chief 
C. C. Froneman. 

4. The district of Boshof : the men under Commandant 
J. N. Jacobs, P. P. Erasmus and H. Theunissen. 3 

Sub-district of Hoopstad : the men under Commandants 
Jacobus Theron (of Winburg) and A. J. Bester (of Brandfort). 

All of these were under Vice-Commander-iru-Chief C. C. J. 
Badenhorst. • . 

5. The district pi SPhilippolis : the men under Com- 
mandants Munnik and Hertzog. 

Sub-district of Fauresmith : the men under Commandant 
Charles Nieuwoudt. 

Sub-district of J.acobsdal : the men under Commandant 
Hendrik Pretorius. 

Sub-district of Petrusburg : the men under Commandant 
Van der Berg. 

All of these were under Vice-Commander-in-Chief Judge 
J. B. M. Hertzog, who also was in command of the western 
part of Bloemfontein. 

6. The district "‘of the southern part of Bloemfontein : 
the men under Commandants Ackerman and Willem Kolbe. 
«. Sub-district of Thaba’Nchu : the men under Command- 
ant J. P. Steyl (a rrjember of the Volksraad). 

Sub-districts of Bethulie and Smithfield : the men under 
Commandant Gideon Joubert. 

Sub-district of Rouxvilic : the men under Commandant 
Frederik Rheeders. 

, Sub-district of Wepener : the men under Commandant 
R. Coetzee. 

1 When this Commandant resigned, Veldtcornet J. J. van Niekerk 
was appointed in his place. 

* When, at a later period, Commandant Theunissen was put in 
command of the burghers of Fauresmith, Commandant Mijburgh was 
appointed in his place. This latter Commandant Was afterwards 
killed. 
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All of these were under Vice-Commander-in-Chicf Piet 
Fourie, and later on under George Brand. 

Not long after this arrangement had been made the 
district under General Frofteman was divided into two 
divisions, and Commandant Michal Prinsloo was promoted 
to*bc Vice-Commander-in-Chief of Bethlehem and Ficksburg 
as Separate sub-districts. Bethlehem was then gmen three 
Commandants, namely, Commandants Olivier, Rautcnbach 
and Bruwer. 

All this new arrangement of our iorcesmade it impossible 
for great battles to be fought ; it offered us the opportunity 
of frequently, engaging the enemy Jn skirmishes, and in- 
flicting heavier los^e^ *upon them than would otherwise 
have been the case. For the same reason ftur losses grew 
larger from month to month, but they did not increase 
in the same proportion as those of the enemy. Again, we 
captured morg prisoners than formerly. . It is much to be 
regretted that we were unable to keep them, for had we 
been in a position to do so, the world would have been 
astonished at their number. But unfortunately we were 
now unable to retain any of our prisoners. We had no 
St. Helena, Ceylon or Bermuda, whither we could send 
them. Thus, whilst . eyery ‘prisoner which tht? English 
captured meant one man less for us, the tifohsands of priso- 
ners we took from the English were no loss to them at all, 
for in most cases it was only a few hours before they could 
fight again. All that was required was that a rifle should be 
ready in the camp on a prisoner’s return, and he was pre- 
pared for service once mpre. 

The fact that we fought throughout t*he Free State in 
smalT detachments, put the English to some trouble, for 
they felt themselves obliged to discover a vocabulary of. 
names to apply to us. 

Thus when Lord Roberts on the 24th May, I 9 °°> P r0 " 
claimed the Orange Free State (and afterwards the Trans- 
vaal) as annexed by the British Crown, he described those 
who continued to fight as rebels. Then again we were 
called “*Sniping Bands ” and “ Brigands.” But the list 
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of epithets was not exhausted yet, for it appeared that we 
were “ Guerillas,” and our leaders “ Guerilla Chiefs ! ” 

I was always at a loss to understand by what right the 
English designated us “ Guerillas.” They had, however, to 
withdraw the soubriquet at the Peace N egotiations,' when they 
acknowledged that our leaders formed a legal government. 

Let me say a few words more about this term “ Guerillas.” 
We will suppose that England has captured New York, 
St. Petersburg, Berlin,, Paris, Amsterdam, or any other 
capital of a free and independent State, Kingdom or Empire, 
and that the Government of such State, Kingdom or Empire 
still continues to defend itself. Would England then be 
entitled to call their antagonists k ‘ Guerillas ” ? Or, we 
will suppose that England’s capital’ has been taken by 
another nation, but the English Government still remains 
in existence. Could England then be considered to be 
annexed by the other nation, and could the enemy term the 
English “ Guerillas ” ? Surely it would be impossible ! 

The only case in which one can use this word, is when 
one civilized nation has so completely vanquished another, 
that not only is the capital taken, but also the country 
from border to border is so completely conquered that any 
resistance's out of the question. 4 , 

But that nothing like this had happened in South Africa 
is clear to every one who recalls the names of Lindley, 1 
■s-Roodewal, Dewetsdorp, Vlakfontein, Tafelkop * and Twee- 
fontein, not to speak of many other glorious battle-fields 
on which we fought after the so-called annexation. 

Nor must we forget to mention the deteat that Lord 
Methuen received* at thd hands of General de la Rey im- 
mediately before the conclusion of peace ; a defeat Which 
.put the crown on all our victories. 

But, as I have already said, it very soon appeared that 
when the English stamped us as “ Guerillas^’ they really 
did not mean to use the wore] at all. 

1 Where the yeomanry. were captured. 

* (District Vrede) — encounter with Brabant’s Hone. 
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1 

Negotiations with the Enemy 

I T was the intention of President* Steyn to remain for 
some time in the division of Viie-Commander-in-Chief 
Judge Hertzog. MSahwhile, I went to the northern com- 
mandos, in order to keep in touch with Generals Louis Botha 
and De la Rey and our Government. When I was about 
twelve miles to the south of Petrusburg, I received a letter 
from General* Botha, informing me that Lord Kitchener 
desired to have a conference held, at Middelburg, in the 
middle o^February, as the English Government wanted to 
make a Peace Proposal. General Botha asked the Pre- 
sident and myself to come yet nearer, so that, in case we 
might be wanted, we should he within reach. 

I sent on his letter to President Steyrvgiving him my 
opinion of it, and asking if he would come. The President, 
who was always ready to do anything for his country or 9 
people, did not lose one moment, but* came at once. Mean- 
while, I went on ahead with my staff, taking with me also 
Captain Louis Vessels, and five of his men. 

About the 15th of March I crossed th» railway line, ten 
miles* to the north of Brandfort, during the night. There 
we placed some charges of dynamite under the rails, but 
before we had completed our work, a train came up so’ 
quietly that one might call it a “ scouting train.” It was 
a dark night* and there was no lantern'at the head of the 
engine, so that we did not see it until it was close upon us. 
We had, therefore, no chance to ignite the fuse. We 
retired tb a distance of about one hundred paces from the 
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line, when a fierce fire was opened upon us from the train. 
We replied to this as the train went past, to be succeeded 
immediately afterwards by a second one. As soon as this 
also had passed us, we fired* the fuses and blew up the 
railway line at different places close to each other. 

Immediately after this two trains came up, stopping close 
to the place where the explosions had occurred, and futed 
oil us for about ten minutes without intermission. We 
paid them back in their; own coin, and then each train went 
its way, leaving the repairing of the line to the following 
day. 

From there we mcfrclied on, without accident, except 
that a German received a slight wotind, and one horse was 
killed. We sobn reached Senekal (which had been aban- 
doned by the English), where for the first time I met Dr. 
Reich and his wife. The doctor received us very heartily ; 
although he did not belong to our Field Ambulance, he did 
everything that he could for our wounded, as he had done 
for those of the enemy. 

From Senekal I went on to pay a visit to th» Heilbron 
commando, after which I proceeded to Vrede, arriving 
there on the 24th of February. 

It wasnt Vrede that I had asked Lquis Botha to meet me, 
if he could marf3ge it, and the day after my arrival this 
meeting took place. The General told me that the nego- 
tiations between him and Lord Kitchener had resulted in 
nothing. 

Although this was not very satisfactory, still if, was just 
as well that I should meet the Cqmmandant-General of the 
Transvaal. We had mufch to discuss and, after a long talk, 
we parted with the firm determination that, whatever 
happened, we would continue the war. 

On the 27th General Botha returned to the Transvaal, 
and I to the Heilbron commando. After a few days 
President Steyn came from the south of the Free State, in 
order to meet the Transvaal Government at Vrede. After 
this meeting had taken place he went off to a camp of his 
own, for it was thought better that he should nolt remain 
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with the commandos any longer. I gave him fifty burghers, 
under the command of Commandant Davel, to serve as a 
bodyguard. 

I had but just returned from my meeting with General 
Botha when a serious matter arose at Petrusburg, demand- 
ing my immediate presence there. It was three hundred 
aild sixty miles there and back, and the journey promised 
to be anything but a pleasure trip — far less a safe ex- 
cursion — for me ; but the country’s interest requiring it, 
I started on the 8th of April, although much fatigued by 
my inroad into Cape Colony. 

My staff succeeded in capturing 'an outpost of sixteen 
men on the railway lin'e near Vredefort,, the English losing 
one killed and two wounded. •’ 

I visited the commando at Vredefort, arranged every- 
thing at Petrusburg, and started on my return journey on 
the 17th. I .crossed the railway line ..between Smaldeel 
and Ventersburg Road Station, and after paying Com- 
mandant Hascbroek a short visit, I came back to the 
Heilbron commando. 

Our tactics of dividing our commandos, and thus keeping 
the English busy m every part of the Free State, or, where 
they were too numerous for" us, of refusing to allow them 
to give us battle, so enraged them that theyfio longer spared 
the farmhouses in the north and north-western districts. 
Even in the south and south-west many of the houses were 
wreefeed, but the work of destruction was not carried out 
with the same completeness as in the afore-mentioned 
district. " The enemy, moreover, did not spare our cattle, 
but either drove them off or killed them' for food. As for 
our '“komen-folk — any of them who fell into the hands of 
the enemy were sent off to the concentration camps. 

I have no space here, however, to write about the treat- 
ment of the Ayomen ; it is such a serious matter that it would 
require whole chapters to deal with it adequately. Abler 
pens than mine will deal with it in full detail. I will only 
remark here that the Boer women were shamefully treated, 
and that if England wishes to efface the impression which 
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these cruelties have left upon the hearts of our people, she 
will have to act as every great conquering race must act, if 
it is ever to be reconciled with the nations it has vanquished. 

Our winter season had now begun. We had no pro- 
visions except meat, bread and maize. Even these were 
rather scarce, but we could not yet say that we were alto- 
gether destitute. Coffee and sugar — except when we lfad 
an opportunity of helping ourselves from the enemy’s 
stores — were unknown , to us. With regard to the first- 
named commodity, however, the reader must know that 
in the district of Boshof there grows a wild tree, whose roots 
make an excellent substitute for coffee. Brplcen up into 
small pieces and pasted, they supplied us with a delicious 
beverage. Tlio only pity was that tiie tree was so scarce 
that the demand for this concoction very greatly exceeded 
the supply. We therefore invented another drink — which 
we also called coffee — and which was composed of com, 
barley, maize, dried peaches, sweet potatoes, and miscel- 
laneous ingredients. My own favourite beverage was 
abundant — especially after heavy rain ! 

The question of clothing was now beginning to be a very 
serious one. We were reduced to mending our trousers, 
and everuour jackets with leather. For the tanning of this 
leather the old mid feeble were employed, who, as soon as 
the enemy approached fled, and as soon as they had passed 
„ returned to their tanning. At a later period the English 
had a trick of taking the hides out of the tanning tub's and 
cutting them to pieces, in the hope, I suppose, that we 
should then be compelled ‘to go barefoot anci unclothed. 

It was to obviate suclra catastrophe as this that fhe cus- 
tom of Uitschudden 1 now came into force. THe bueghers, 
although against orders, stripped every prisoner. The 
English had begun by taking away, or burning, the clothes 
which the burghers had left in their houses — that was bad 
enough. But thaf they should cut up fhe 'hides, which 
they found in the tanning tubs, was still worse ; and — the 
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burghers paid them back in the same coin by stripping the 
troops. 

Towards the end of May I crossed the railway-line to 
Parijs and Vredefort, intendihg to go on from there to see 
General De la Key, and discuss our affairs with him. I had 
come to the conclusion that it would be good policy to send 
sm&ll commandos into Cape Colony ; for small bodies of 
men can move rapidly, and are thus able to get out of tfie 
way. if they are threatened by overpowering numbers. 
Moreover, such small detachments would compel the 
English to divide their forces. 

When I reached 'Vredefort I receded a despatch from 
President Steyn, sugiinoning me to him. I had thus to 
abandon my idea of visiting General De la R&y ; instead of 
this, I wrote him a letter requesting him to come to the 
President. I also sent for Judge Hertzog. 

De la Rey was the first to arrive, and, without waiting 
for Judge Hertzog, we at once proceeded to take into con- 
sideration the following letter from the Government of the 
South African Republic. 

Government Offices, 

In* the Field, 

District Ermelo, 

South African Republic, 

. May xo th, 1901. 

To the Government Secretary, O.F.S. 

Sir,— 

I have the honour to report to yon that to-day 
the following officers met the Government, namely, the 
Commandant-General , General B. Viljoen, General J. C. 
Smuts (StaatsdProcureur), the last-named representing the • 
western districts. Our situation was seriously discussed, 
and, among others, the following facts were pointed out : — 

1. That small parties of burghers are still continually 
laying down their arms, and that the danger arising from 
this is becoming every day more threatening, namely, that 
we are exposed to the risk of our campaign ending in dis- 
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grace, as the consequence of these surrenders may be that 
the Government and the officers will be left in the field 
without any burghers, and that, therefore, heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon the Govemm’cnt and War Officers, as they 
represent the nation and not themselves only. 

2. That our ammunition is so exhausted that no battle 
of any importance can be fought, and that this lack*' of 
ammunition will soon bring us to the necessity of flying 
helplessly before the enemy. And that through this same 
lack it has become impossible for us to afford adequate 
protection to our people and their cattle, with the result 
that the general population is being reduced to poverty 
and despair, and that even the troops will soon be unable 
to be supplied with provisions. 

3. That through the above-mentioned conditions the 
authority of the^ Government is becoming more and more 
weakened, and that thus the danger arises of the people 
losing all respect and reverence for lawful authority, and 
falling into a condition of lawlessness. And that to prolong 
the war can only lead to hastening the ruin of the people, 
and making it clear to them that the only authority in the 
country is that of the enemy. 

4. ThSt not only is our fiation becoming disorganized 
in the manner above referred to, but that it will also most 
certainly happen that the leaders of the nation, whose 
personal influence has hitherto kept it together, will fall 
into utter contempt, and lose that influence which is our only 
hope for reviving the national spirit in the future. 

5. That the people are constantly demanding to be told 
what hope still exists of successfully prosecuting the war, 
and that they have the right to expect to be informed'in an 
honest and straightforward manner that their cause is 
hopeless, whenever this has become evident to the Govern- 
ment and the Leaders. 

Up to the present time the Government and the nation 
have been expecting that, with the co-operation of their 
Deputation and by the aid of European complications, there 
would be some hope for the success of their cause, and the 
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Government feels strongly that before taking any decisive 
step, an attempt should again be made to arrive with cer- 
tainty at the results of the Deputation and the political 
situation in Europe. 

Having taken all the facts into consideration, the Go- 
vernment, acting in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
officers, have arrived at the following decision : 

Firstly, that a request should be addressed this very day*to 
Lord Kitchener, asking that through the intervention of 
ambassadors sent by us to Europe, the condition of our 
country may be allowed to be placed before President 
Kruger, which ambassadors arc to return with all possible 
speed. 

Secondly, that should this request be refused, or lead to no 
results, an armistice should be asked for, by which the 
opportunity should be given us of finally deciding in con- 
sultation with # your Government, and the.peoplc of the two 
States, what we must do. 

This second proposal is, however, subject to any solu- 
tion which your Government, taking into consideration the 
above-mentioned grievances, may be able to suggest. 

The Government feels very keehly that it would no longer 
be right to allow things to g° 611 as, they have been going on, 
and that the time has arrived for taking sorrib definite steps ; 
it will, therefore, be glad to receive an answer from your 
Government as soon as possible. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours, etc., 

F. W.* Reitz, 
Secretary of State . 

The answer which the President sent to this letter was 
formerly in my possession, but has been lost with many of 
my document^. I am able, however, t<j give an extract, 
which I received from the Rev. J. D. Kestrell. It was to the 
following effect : — 

The President was much disappointed with the letter 
of the TfensVaal Government ; he said that although there 
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had been in the past some surrenders in the Free State, this 
difficulty had now been overcome. Moreover, although the 
ammunition had for a long time been scarce, nevertheless, 
after every fight, there had been enough to begin the next 
with. To the question, What probability was there of their 
being able to continue the struggle ? he would reply by 
asking another question — What hope had the two little 
Republics, at the beginning of the war, of winning the fight 
against the might of England ? If they had trusted in God 
at the beginning, why did they not continue to trust in Him ? 

He also pointed out that if the Boer cause was really 
quite hopeless, the Deputation would hfive been sure to send 
word to that effect. Further, he Assured the Transvaal 
Government that if an armistice were to be obtained, and if 
during it the people of the Free State were to be asked for 
their opinion, the decision of the burghers who were still in 
the field would be. to continue the war. 

He could not approve of the decision of the Transvaal 
Government to ask Lord Kitchener to allow ambassadors 
to be sent to Europe, for, by so doing, the Government would 
be showing its hand to the enemy ; he added that he. was 
very sorry that such a decision had been taken without first 
consulting the Free State. 

As to the fear expressed by the Transvaal Government, 
that the Authorities and the Officers in the field would be 
left without burghers, the President said, that even if the 
Government and the Officers of the Free State were to sur- 
render, the nation would not do so. It would be a great 
misfortune, he added, if the Orange Free State, which had 
not only lost its property *and the lives of many of its burghers 
but also even its very independence, in the defence <5f the 
sister Republic, should now be abandoned by that Republic ; 
that then all confidence in one another and all co-operation 
between Afrikanders would come to an end for ever : and 
that, under such circumstances, it would,, be too much to 
expect that the African nation should ever be able to rise 
again. lithen the Boers wished to remain a nation, it was 
absolutely necessary to continue the war. 
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After having quoted various appropriate passages from 
the newspapers, the President went on as follows : — 

“ All these considerations combine to make me believe 
that we should be committing a National murder if we 
were to give in now. Brethren ! hold out a little longer. 
Lfct not our sufferings and our struggles be in vain ; let 
not our faith in the God of our fathers become a byword. 
Do all that you can to encourage one another.” 

The President concluded this .very remarkable and 
powerful letter with the question : — 

“ Are we again to leave the Colonial burghers in the 
lurch? God forbid” 

We decided to sfl; flut for the Transvaal in order to 
discuss the matter with the Government^ and on the 
evening of the 5th of June we marched four or five 
miles from Liebenbcrgsvlci, to a place opposite Verkij- 
kersdorp. We were, all told, between .sixty and seventy 
men, including the staff and part of the bodyguard of 
President Steyn* the staff of General De la Rey, and 
$Lght of my staff officers. 

The following morning, an hour and a half after sun- 
rise, a burgher came galloping ujJ to tell us that the enemy 
had just captured a. laager ©f women. 1 • 

It seemed impossible to ride over to -the rescue of 
these women, for our horses had still to make the 
long journey into the Transvaal. I asked our guest, « 
General De la Rey, what he thought about the matter. 
He at once replied that we must go and liberate the women. 
As we were already .up-sadcfied in readiness for our 
march, I had nothing to do bfit to give the order to 
start! The President, with his staff and some of the body- 
guard, remained behind ; while General De la Rey,. 
Commandant Davel and I, with fifty-five men, hurried 
off. The retired General, Piet Fourie, was also with us. 

1 The previous evening we had received a report of two English 
camps on the Wilge River : one at Dummy Drift, the other at 
Steildrif^j — under General Elliott. They were led by Piet de Wet 
and other National Scouts. 
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The enemy had marched with the laager on to a hill 
near the Kaffir kraal, consisting of four or five huts and 
a building made of sods. 

We first caught sight of the English when we were at 
a distance of four miles from them ; they were then 
busy drawing up the waggons of the women in rows 
of ten or twelve. Tlte oxen belonging to the first fow 
st'ood close against the kraal, as we saw later on ; those 
of the second row being behind them, and so on. 

The women told us afterwards that they had asked 
to be allowed to retire to a place where they would not 
run the risk of bcii;ig shot by us (for the English had 
taken cover barely one hundred pilot's, behind the waggons 
and were preparing to fight us from there), but that they 
were ordered to remain behind the soldiers. They were thus 
exposed to the danger of being hit by us, if we shot a little 
too high. It was, they said, the most terrible day they 
had ever spent. 

When we came within range of the English, they 
opened a hobfire upon us. We had to gallop over ground 
as smooth as a table with no cover until we were dose 
up to them, and protected by a small hill. We left our 
horses here, and ran as fast as we, could up the incline. 
At the top w£* were within forty paces of the place where 
the English were lying in wait for us. As soon as our 
heads appeared over the brow of the liill they fired on us ; 
but there was only one round fired, for our reply was so 
sharp and severe that many of them were at once mowed 
down. The rest jumped up and retreated behind the 
last row of waggons, l several of them, however, being 
killed during their flight. * *' 

. Our men dashed through between the waggons, but 
the English were the first to reach the kraal. They had 
made loopholes in its walls, through which they now fired 
on us. The only* shelter w$ had was a Kaffir hut, which 
as is well known, always has a round wall. There was 
no chance for us to make loopholes — the wall was too * 
solid — so that if a burgher wanted to shoot he*' had to 
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expose his whole body, while the English lay ready 
behind their loopholes to fire on us. So it happened 
that eleven burghers were killed and seven wounded. 
Among the dead was Captain Thijnsma, and among the 
wounded, Lieutenant H. Howell. 

# In the meantime wc had got the waggons away, except tire 
rosv which was nearest to the kraal, and which were too 
close to the enemy for us to be able to approach thym 
safely. 

No sooner had the English taken frefuge in the kraal than 
the women fled with the waggons ; and it is astonishing 
to relate that only one little boy of tlyrteen years was killed, 
and a woman and *a givl slightly wounded. One of the 
burghers whom the English had taken* prisoner was also 
killed. 

I have no exact figure as to the losses of the English, but 
judging from the number of dead and wounded lying on the 
battlefield, I should say that their casualties must have been 
about eighty. # 

The fight lasted from eleven till three o’clock, and then 
a reinforcement of cavalry, from eight hundred to one 
thousand men strong, appeared with some guns. The 
force with which we had been engaged, numbering about two 
hundred men, bclongftd»to the column which was now com- 
ing up. As we could not drive the English from the kraal 
before the arrival of the reinforcements, we had to give 
way.. 

Although I had given orders that all the waggons which 
had managed 4o escape should be sent on.to Reitz, in the 
actual event only a few carts went there.. The women had 
leftjUhe waggons behind, close to the hill at the foot of the 
English position, where I could not sec them, in order to 
await the result. ’'They had forgotten what I had told them,* 
namely, that they were to get away as quickly as possible. 
This order I»had given in the expectation that a reinforce- 
ment might arrive at any moment! 

After I had ordered a few men to bring the wounded into 
a safe place, I retired with the remainder, some forty-five in 
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number. Among these was Veldtcomet Serfontein and his 
burghers. 

The English now directed their fire upon the women’s 
laager, to compel it to come to a standstill. Whether any 
of the women and children were killed or wounded I was un- 
able to ascertain, but it was horrible to see the bombs 
bursting over their heads. Thus the women again fell ipto 
the hands of the enemy. 

With four of my adjutants and Piet Fourie, I succeeded 
in driving away quite "one thousand five hundred head of 
cattle. The bombs fell heavily on them also, but I got 
them safely away. Late that evening we arrived at the 
spot where we had left President Steyr*, only to find that he 
had gone away. He had been obliged -to retreat before the 
force which the previous evening had been at Duminy 
Drift, and which had passed near him during the day. The 
President had accordingly gone some twelve miles in the 
direction of Lindley. 

It was one of the coldest nights we had that winter, 
and our pack-horses which were carrying the blankets were 
with the President. It was impossible for us to sleep without 
any covering on such a night as that, and so we were obliged 
to march on. We had moreover to look for something to 
eat, for \tfe had had nothing since breakfast. Our horses had 
never had their saddles off from the time we went out to 
fight until we arrived about midnight at the President’s 
camp. , 
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President Steyn’s Narrow Escape 

T HE following morning we had t£> continue our journey 
to the Transvafl. It being necessary to keep out of 
sight of the enemy, we marched first a short’distance to the 
south, and then went south-east. After a few days we 
reached Vrede. There Commandant Manie Botha spared 
us a few burghers who knew this part of the country well to 
serve as guides across the railway line. We headed to the 
north of VolkspuSt, and on the second evening after we had 
left Vrede, we struck the railway line at a spot which was 
guarded by an outpost. They opened fire on us at once. 
General De la Rey and I then came to the decision that after 
the burghers had exchanged a few shots, we would quietly 
retreat a short distance, and then, with a* sweep, try and 
cross the line at another spot. This ruse was successful 
and we crossed unobserved. But the first of our men had 
hardly got seventy paces from the railway line, when a fear- 
ful explosion qf dynamite took place, not thirty paces from 
the spot where we had crossed. Whether this was managed 
by electricity or whether the hindmost horses had struck 
on the connecting wire of some trap set by the enemy, I 
cannot say ; at all events, we escaped with only a fright. 

On the fourth day after this we met the Transvaal 
Government, and held a conference at once, in accordance 
with the letter mentioned in rpy last-chapter. It grieved us 
much that things should have taken this turn, for it nearly 
always happened that somehow matters of this sort came to 
the ears of the English. 
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But the Transvaal Govefnment had again taken courage, 
as they had received an answer to the cable which they had 
sent to the Deputation, which answer instructed them to 
hold out ; and also because two successful battles had taken 
place shortly before — one fought by General Kemp, and the 
other by Commandant Muller. We remained there for two 
days, and after it had been settled by the two Governments 
that the war should be continued with all our might, 
and also that days of thanksgiving and humiliation 
should be appointed, we went away accompanied 
by the genial and friendly Commandant Alberts, of 
Standerton, who brought us across the Natal-Transvaal 
railway. Captain Alberts was renowned as a valiant 
soldier ; we now also found him to be a most sociable man. 
He beguiled the time with agreeable narratives of events in 
which he had taken part, and almost before we realized it 
we had reached the railway line. We crossed in safety 
and took a hearty farewell of our friendly Commandant and 
his burghers. ■ . 

On our march to Zilverbank — a farm on the Waterval 
River — I did not require any guide, for I knew the sur- 
roundings, having lived there for two years. After break- 
fast on ,thc following morning we went on to within four 
or five miles south of Hexrivier Farm, about three miles to 
the north of the Vaal River. There we off-saddled ; and 
shortly after General De la Rey took leave of us. He 
wanted to cross the railway at a place between Vereehiging 
and Meyer ton Station. This would lead him by a shorter 
road to his commandos tnan if he went through the Free 
State. Our farewell was affectionate— all the more so be- 
cause we did not know whether we should see' each <&ther 
again on this earth. Then we continued on our way with 
light hearts ; having been inspirited, not only by the pleasant 
company of the last few days, but also by the decision taken 
by the two Governments, that, come what might, our in- 
dependence should not be sacrificed by us. 

I crossed the Vaal River at Villiersdorp and remained 
there that evening and through the following - day? Then 
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President Steyn and I parted. He went to Bezuidenhouts- 
drift, ana I, by waf of Frankfort, to the Heilbron commando. 
I remained at Frankfort for one night, with Commandant 
Ross and his men, and had a Very enjoyable time. 

With the Heilbron people I stayed a few days only, because 
I had important work to accomplish in the Winburg district ; 
to "this district therefore I went. 

As the commandos were now so scattered there was enough 
work for each of us in his own district* and I had much more 
riding to do than formerly. I found Commandant Hase- 
broek and his men at Doom berg a few days later. Whilst 
there I received fronj President Stejn a report of his nar- 
row escape at Reitz v qn*thc nth of July, ,1901, when he and 
some of his bodyguard escaped, whilst, unfortunately, Com- 
mandant Davel and all the members of the Government, 
except Mr. W. C. J. Brcbner, who was absent, were taken 
prisoner. 

From Winburg I paid a visit to Vice-Commandcr-in- 
Chief, J. Hattingh, of the Kroonstad commando, and then 
went to President Steyn. My joy in finding that the Presi- 
dent was safe, was only equalled by my grief at the loss 
of such old friends as General J. P. Cronje, Member of the 
ExecutiveJCouncil ; General Ji B. Wessels; T. Brain, Secretary 
to the Government ; Commandant Davel ; Rocco de Villiers, 
Secretary to the Executive Council ; Gordon Fraser, Private 
Secretary tg tho President ; MacHardy, Assistant Secretary ; 
Pieteh Steyn, brother of the President and Veldtcomet of 
the staff ; and my other friends in the bodyguard. It was 
sad to think tliat such naen were* prisoners** and were lost to 
us so long as the war continued. * We had become rather 
accustomed to such experiences, but what made this so hard 
to bear was that treachery had a hand in it — when the Eng- 
lish took the Government and President Steyn’s bodyguard 
prisoners, they had had a Free State burgher. 

The vacant posts in the Government had now to be filled 
up, and the President appointed the following persons : — 
In the place of A. P. Cronje, General C. H. Olivier, as Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council ; and in place of Mr. T. Brain, 
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* 

Mr. W. C. J. Brebner, as Government Secretary. Mr. 
Johannes Theron he appointed Secretarf* to the Executive 
Council, instead of Mr. Rocco de Villiers ; and Mr. B. J. du 
Plessis Private Secretary to himself in place of Mr. 
Gordon Fraser. 

The President also decided to have, in future, only thirty 
burghers as his bodyguard, and appointed Captain Niek^rk 
as' their Commandant. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


The Last Proclamation 


I NOW impressed upj>n my officers’ as forcibly, as I could 
the importance of intercepting the' communications 
of the enemy by blowing up their trains. A mechanical 
device had been thought of, by which this could be done. 
The barrel and lock of a gun, in connexion with a dynamite 
cartridge, were placed under a sleeper,* so that when a 
passing engine pressed the rail on to this machine, it ex- 
ploded, and the train was blown up. It was terrible to. 
take human lives in such a manner ; still, however fearful, 
it was not contrary to the rules of civilized warfare, and we 
were entirely within our rigltfs in obstructing the enemy’s 
lines of communicatioft in this manner. • 

Owing to this, the English were obliged to place many 
more thousands of soldiers along the railway line, in order 
to keep the track clear. Even then, ‘the trains, for a con- 
siderable time, could not run by night. The English soon 
discovered how we arranged these explosions, and the 
guards carefully inspected the line* each* day to find out 
if on&of those machines had been placed beneath the rails. 
We knew, that one had been found and removed, whenever 
we saw a train pass over the spot without being blown up. 
This, however, only made us more careful. We went to 
the spot whidi we had fixed upon for the explosion, hol- 
lowed out the gravel, placed tile machine under the sleeper, 
and covered it up again, throwing the gravel that was left 
to a good. distance from the line. After this, the guards 
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could not discover where the machine was placed. They 
trebled the troops on the line in consequence. 

The month of July had passed, and we wondered what 
August held in store for us. The customary fights of the 
different commandos still went on ; here five, here ten, 
here thirty of the English were killed, wounded or made 
prisoners. If these numbers had been put down they 
would have mounted up to a considerable total ; but the 
war was not of such a nature that an office could be opened 
to record them. Reports of battles were sent to me, and 
after I had allowed them to accumulate for three or four 
weeks, they were sent to the different, Vice-Commandants- 
in-Chief for their general information, and then torn up. 

Many reports and much correspondence concerning the 
beginning of the war have been preserved. I gave them 
to a trustworthy friend with instructions to bury them, 
but do not know where he placed them, as he was taken 
prisoner later on, and I have never been able to find out 
where he was sent to. These documents are of great 
value, and ought to be published. 

■ I was on the farm of Blijdschap, between Heilbron and 
Bethlehem — my English friends, Generals Knox, Elliott and 
Paget, with their Colonels Rimington, Byng, Baker, etc., 
etc., will not have forgotten where Blijdschap is — when I 
received a letter from Lord Kitchener, enclosing his Pro- 
clamation of the 7th August, 1901. 

This proclamation was as follows : 

“ By his Excellency Baron Kitchener of Khartoum, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., General Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces in South Africa ; High Commissioner 
of South Africa, and Administrator of the Transvaal, fete. 

“ Whereas the former Orange Free State arfd South 
African Republic are annexed to His Majesty’s possessions ; 

“ And whereas His Majesty’s forces have now been for 
some considerable time in full possession of the Government 
seats of both the above-mentioned territories, with all 
their public offices and means of administration, as well 
as of the principal towns and the whole railway ; “ 
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“ Anc^rhereas the great majority of burghers of the two 
late Republics (which number thirty-five thousand over 
and above those who have been killed in the war) are now 
prisoners of war, or have Subjected themselves to His 
Majesty’s Government, and are now living in safety, in 
villages or camps under the protection of His Majesty’s 
forces ; 

“ And whereas the burghers of the late Republics, now 
under arms against His Majesty’s fortes, are not only few 
in number, but have also lost nearly all their guns, and 
war requisites, and are without proper military organization, 
and are therefore nof in a position k> carry on a regular 
war, or to make aqy* organized resistance against His 
Majesty’s forces in any part of the country 

“ And whereas the burghers who are now still under arms, 
although not in a position to carry on a regular war, continue 
to make attacks on small posts and divisions of His Majesty’s 
forces, to plunder and to destroy farms, and to cut the 
railway and telegraph lines, both in the Orange River 
Colony and in the Transvaal and other parts of His Majesty’s 
South African possessions ; 

“ And whereas the country i<? thus kept in a state of 
unrest, and the carrying on* of agriculture and industries 
is hindered ; 

“And whereas His Majesty’s Government has decided 
to make an end of a situation which involves unnecessary 
bloodshed and devastation, and which is ruining the great 
majority of the # inhabitants, who are willing to live in peace, 
and are desirous of earning a livelihood for -themselves and 
their families ; 

“ J?nd wliereas it is only just that steps should be taken 
against ‘those who still resist, and principally against those 
persons who are in authority, and who are responsible for 
the continuance of the present state of disorganization in 
the country, and who instigate their ‘fellow citizens to 
persist in their hopeless resistance against His Majesty’s 
Government ; 

“I, ftora$io Herbert Bafon Kitchener, of Khartoum, 
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G.C.B., K.C.M.G., General Commander-in-Chief :of His 
Majesty’s forces in South Africa ; High Commissioner in 
South Africa, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
proclaim and make known as follows : 

“ All Commandants, Veldtcomets and leaders of armed 
bands — being burghers of the late Republics — still resisting 
His Majesty’s forces in the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal, or in any part of Mis Hajesty’s South African 
possessions, and all members of the Government of the late 
Orange Free State and of the late South African Republic, 
shall, unless they surrender before the 15th September of 
this year, be banished for ever from South Africa ; and 
the cost of maintaining the families of such burghers shall 
be recoverable- from, and become a charge on, their proper- 
ties, whether landed or movable, in both Colonies. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Given under my hand at Pretoria, the seventh day of 
August, 1901. 


Kitchener, General, 
High Commissioner of South Africa. 


I angWered Lord Kitchener very qprefully in the following 
words : — 


“ Excellency, — 

“ I acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s missive, 
in which was enclosed your Proclamation, dated the 7th 
August, 1901. • I and my officers assure your Excellency 
that we fight witfl one aim only — our independence, which 
we never can or will sacrifice ! ” 

It would have been childish to fear that letter and that 
Proclamation. From the short answer which I sent to Lord 
Kitchener, the reader will clearly see the opinion that I and 
my officers held concerning l it : “ Bangmaak is nog niet 
doodmaak,” 1 as our proverb says. 

1 “ Nobody dies of fright." 
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It was curious to sec how this Proclamation was taken 
by the tmrghers. It had no effect whatsoever. I heard 
many burghers say that it would now be seen whether 
the officers had the cause of Their country really at heart 
or not, and whether they were ^themselves to surrender 
and lay down their arms before the 15th of September. I 
mu%t here declare that I know of no single case where an 
officer in dbnsequence of this proclamation surrendered ; 
on the contrary, when the day fixed by Lord Kitchener for 
the surrender had passed, the burghers had more reason to 
trust in their officers than before ; and I can assure my 
readers that if at the beginning of Jhe war we had had 
officers of the same as we had towards the end ^ the 
strife it would have been easier to have maintained dis- 
cipline. 

September the 15th was thus fixed upon by Lord 
Kitchener as the last day on which wq should have an 
opportunity of surrendering. The President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State returned answer that they would still continue the 
war, and subsequent events put a seal to their answer. 

Three battles were fought — ohe by General Brand at 
Blakfontein, another by^ General De la Rey in the .west of 
the Transvaal, and yet another by General *Botha at Itala, 
all in the month of September. 

President Steyn sent Lord Kitchener a long letter, in 
which*he showed most clearly what 'the causes of the war 
had been, and what was the condition of matters at that 
time. The letter was as* follows : — 

In tiie Veldt, 

August 15th, 1901. 

To His Excellency, Lord Kitchener, etc. 
Excellency,— 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s letter, dated Aug. 7th, 1901, enclosing your 
Excellency’s Proclamation of the same date. 

The conciliatory tone of your Excellency’s letter en- 
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courages me to speak freely, and to answer it at son } <3 length. 
1 have noticed that not only your Excellency in $our letter 
asserts, but that also responsible statesmen in your country 
assert, that the declaration of war from the South African 
Republic, and the inroad on the British territory, had been 
the cause of the war. I hardly believe it necessary' to 
remind your Excellency that, in 1895, when the ScfUth 
African Republic was unarmed and peaceful, 4 md had no 
thought but that their neighbours were civilized nations, 
an unexpected attack was made on them from the British 
territory. I do not consider it necessary to point out to 
your Excellency that* the mad enterprise — for surely the in- 
stigators of it could not have been ,sane — miscarried, and 
the whole body of invaders fell into the hands of the South 
African Republic. The South African Government, trust- 
ing in the integrity of the English nation, handed over 
to His Majesty’s Government all the persons whom they 
had taken prisoner, notwithstanding that, in conformity 
with international law, these persons had merited death. 

I also do not consider it necessary to remind your Ex- 
cellency that after an honest judge had condemned the 
leaders of this expedition to imprisonment, the most pro- 
minent* of them were not compelled a to serve the whole of 
their time, but, previous to its termination, were liberated 
for various most insufficient reasons. Neither need I remind 
your Excellency that when a Parliamentary Commission 
was nominated, to investigate the causes and reasons 
of the said expedition, this Commission, instead of in- 
vestigating the matter, would not allow the proofs to come 
to light, and that, when the Commission, notwithstanding 
the high influence at work during its sitting, had foufid the 
chief conspirator, Mr. Rhodes, guilty, and had reported 
him as such to Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain, who was one 
of the members of the Commission, contradicted his own 
report 1 by defending Mr. Rhodes. 

Your Excellency will have to acknowledge that the South 

* The report of the Commission of which he was a member. ■>- 
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Africa^ Republic as well as the civilised world was per- 
fectly justified in coming to the conclusion that the Jameson 
expedition, which we first believed to have been under- 
taken by irresponsible persofts, and without the cognizance 
of His Majesty’s Government, W£^ well known, if not to all, 
yet still to some members of His Majesty’s Government. I 
nfied not remind your Excellency that since that time, not 
only has no reasonable indemnity been paid to the Sofith 
African Republic, as was at that time promised, but also 
that the Republic has been harassed with despatches and 
threats concerning its internal Government. I also need 
not tell your Excellency that outsidf influence was used in 
order that memorials to His Majesty’s government, might 
be drawn up concerning alleged grievances, so that His 
Majesty’s Government might have the desired opportunity 
of interfering with the inner policy of the South African 
Republic. 

As I have said, I do not think it necessary to remind your 
Excellency of the above-mentioned facts, because I am of 
opinion that they are well known to you. I, however, 
should like your Excellency to be good enough to pay atten- 
tion to the following facts : — 

When, ett the time^of the circulation of the last-mentioned 
Memorial, I could see tfiat a certain party vtas working hard 
to involve the British Government in a war with the South 
African Republic, I stepped into ^ the breach, and en- 
deavoured, by bringing the parties ‘together, and by using 
my influence with the South African Republic, to induce 
the latter to give in to the demands of His Majesty’s Govern' 
ment in order to maintain the peace. * 

I Succeeded in getting the Transvaal to yield, not because 
I was of the opinion that the English Government had any 
right to make such demands, but only in order to prevent 
bloodshed. JWhen the British Government was still not 
satisfied, then the South African Government made conces- 
sion after concession to the ever-increasing demands made 
upon them, until at last there came a request that the law 
on franchise should be laid before a Commission. On the 
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behest of the British Agent in Pretoria, the South&ffican 
Republic made a proposal granting far more thaft was de- 
manded by the High Cordmissioner. As this proposal was 
not accepted by His Majesty’s Government, who made yet 
further demands, the South African Republic withdrew their 
proposal, and declared themselves willing to accept Eng- 
land’s proposal to lay the law before the Commission. The 
British Government then closed all correspondence, and 
wrote to the South African Republic saying that they would 
make their demands later on. In other words, the British 
Government then gave to the South African Republic an 
ultimatum, and it was clear that they- were only prevented 
from commencing the war at once by the fact that they had 
not then landed sufficient troops in the country. „ 

The Orange Free State Government then again came to 
the rescue, in order to attempt at the last moment to avoid 
the war, and cabled through the High Commissioner direct 
to the British Government, asking for information as to the 
nature of the demands which were to be’ made upon the 
South African Republic ; which cable, to my sorrow, was 
never sent in its entirety. The oniy answer to my cable 
was the continual arrival of transports of troops from all 
quartet of the globe, which Mrere massed, not only on the 
frontier of the South African Republic, but also on the 
frontiers of the still friendly Orange Free State. Then, 
when the South African Republic saw that England had no 
intention of repairing the alleged grievances, but had only 
brought them up as an excuse for depriving the Republic 
of its independence, they requested that the troops might 
be taken from their frontiers, and that all disputes might 
be settled by arbitration. This happened about three 
weeks after the British Government had issued their 
ultimatum, and about one month after the Orange Free 
State Government had received a wire asking them to 
remain neutral, thus dearly .giving them to understand 
that the British Government intended to make war on the 
South African Government. This telegram was sent to 

the Orange Free State because they knew that the latter had 
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macte ^defensive alliance with the South African Republic 
since the^ear 1899. 

Then the South African Republic decided that they must 
defend their frontiers against the enemy who threatened 
their borders, and I was obliged tp take a most painful step, 
namely, that of severing the bonds of friendship that existed 
between us and the British Government, and, true to our 
alliance with the Transvaal, to help the sister Republic. 
That we were perfectly correct in "our surmise that the 
British Government had firmly decided to wipe out the two 
Republics has been clearly proved since the breaking out of 
the war. It was nofionly made cvid<$it from the documents 
that fell into our liapds? although there it. was easy to gather 
that since 1896, that is from Jameson’s raid, the British 
Government was firmly determined to make an inroad 
into the two Republics : only lately it has been, acknow- 
ledged by L.ord Lansdowne that he ip June, 1899, had 
already discussed with Lord Wolesley (then Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s troops), the best time at which to 
make an attack on the two Republics. Your Excellency will 
thus see that it was not we who drew the sword, but that we 
only put it away from our throats. We have only acted 
in self-defence — oi^e of the holiest rights of man — in 
order to assert our right to exist. And therefore I think, 
with all respect, that we have a right to trust in a just 
God. 

I algain observe that your Excellency reverts to the im- 
possibility of yitervention by any foreign power, and that 
your Excellency interprets our resistance as only based on 
the hope of such intervention. 

Vflith your Excellency’s permission, I should like to clear 
up our position with regard to intervention. It is this : 
We hope, and still are hoping, that the moral feeling of the 
civilized w<yld would protest against the crime which 
England is now permitting in South Africa, namely, that 
of endeavouring to exterminate a young nation, but we 
were still firmly determined that, should our hopes not be 
realized, we would exert our utmost strength to defend 
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ourselves, and this decision, based on a firm trust in/t merci- 
ful God, is still unshaken in us. . 

I further notice that your Excellency thinks that our 
fight is hopeless. I do not know on what grounds this 
assumption is based. Let us for a moment compare our 
mutual situations of to-day with those of a year ago, after 
the surrender of General Prinsloo. Then, the Cape Col6ny 
was altogether quiet, and free from our commandos. The 
Orange Free State was almost entirely in your hands, not 
only as regards the principal townships, railway lines and 
villages, but also the whole country, except where Com- 
mandant Hasebroek v;as, with his corpmando. And in the 
South African Republic the situation was very similar. 
That country was also mainly held by you, except in the 
parts which General De la Rey and General Botha occupied 
with their commandos, far up in the Boschveldt. 

How <3o matters stand now ? 

The Cape Colony is, so to speak, overrun by our com- 
mandos, and they are really in temporary possession of 
the greater part of Cape Colony. They go about there 
as they choose, and many of our nationality and others also 
are continuing to join us there, and uniting forces with us 
against, .the cruel injustice that is being done to the Re- 
publics. 

In the Orange Free State I willingly acknowledge that 
your Excellency is in possession of the Capital, the railways, 
and some other towns not on the railways, but that' is all 
that your Excellency has got. The whole of the Orange 
Free State, except the parts wliioh I have just mentioned, 
is in our possession. Iri most of the principal towns there 
are landdrosts 1 appointed by us ; thus in this Statfc the 
keeping of order and the administration of justice are 
managed by us, and not by your Excellency. In the 
Transvaal it is just the same. There also justice and 
order are managed by ipagistrates appointed by our Govern- 
ment. 


* Resident Magistrates. 
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Ma\I be permitted to say that your Excellency’s juris- 
diction fc limited by the range of your Excellency’s guns. 
If your Excellency will look on the matter from a military 
point of view then it must*be acknowledged that notwith- 
standing the enormous forces ttyat are brought against us 
ih the field, our cause, in the past year, has made wonderful 
jJrogress. Therefore we need be in no way discouraged, 
and, if your Proclamation is based on the assumption that 
we are so, then it has now even less justification than it had 
a year ago. I am sorry that anything I say should appear 
boastful, but the assertions in your Excellency’s Proclama- 
tion compel me to speak in this manner. 

With regard to Jt be* 35,000 men which your Excellency 
says are in your hands, I cannot speak as *to -the numbers, 
but this much I will say, I am not referring to those men 
who were led astray by the Proclamation of your Ex- 
cellency’s predecessor, and so failed in .their duty to their 
Government ; nor to those — thank God they are but few — 
who from treachery or other cause have gone over to the 
enemy ; but of the remainder who have been taken, not too 
honestly, as prisoners of war, and are still kept as such. Of 
these I will say that they are either old men and feeble, or 
young boys not yet.of age,*who were carried off Jsy force 
from their farms by your Excellency’s troops, and shut up 
against their will in your Excellency’s camps. To say of 
these therefore, that they are “dwelling peacefully with you ” 
is arf assertion which can hardly be taken^criously. I am 
able to say, with perfect truth, that except the prisoners, and 
the few who l*ave gone ower to the enemy, the overpowering 
majority of the fighting burghers are still under arms. As 
regards those who have gone over from us to the enemy 
a rare occurrence now — I can only say that our experience 
is not unique, for history shows that in all wars for freedom, 
as in America and elsewhere, there were such : and we shall 
try to get on without them. 

As regards the 74,000 women and children who, as your 
Excellency alleges, are maintained in the camps, it appears 
to me 'that* your Excellency must be unaware of the cruel 
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manner in which these defenceless ones were dragged away 
from their dwellings by your Excellency’s troops, toho first 
destroyed all the goods and .property of their wretched 
captives. Yes, to such a pass *had it come, that whenever 
your men were seen approaching, the poor sacrifices of the 
war, in all weathers, by day and by night, would flee frotti 
their dwellings in order that they might not be taken. 

Does your Excellency realize that your troops have not 
been ashamed to fire (in the full knowledge of what they 
were doing) with guns and small arms on our helpless ones 
when they, to avoid capture, had taken flight, either alone 
or with their waggons, |and thus many women and children 
have been killed and wounded. I wiil give you an instance. 
Not long ago, cfn the 6th of June, at Graspan, near Reitz, a 
camp of women, falsely reported as a convoy to your Ex- 
cellency, was taken by your troops. This was rescued again 
by us, whilst your, troops took shelter behind our women, 
and when your reinforcement came up, they opened fire 
with guns and small arms on that camp, notwithstanding the 
fact that they knew it contained women only. 

I can quote hundreds of cases of this kind, but I do not 
think it necessary, because if your Excellency will take the 
trouble -do ask any soldier who respects the truth, he will 
be compelled to confirm my assertion. To say that the 
women are in your camps of their own free will is not in 
accordance with the facts, and for any one to assert that they 
are brought to |he camps because the Boers are unwilling 
to provide for the maintenance of their families as it is said 
that His Excellency the Minister ‘for War has asserted in 
Parliament, is to ftiake himself guilty of calumny, that will 
do more harm to the calumniator than to us, and r ls ‘a 
statement which I am sure can never meet with your Ex- 
cellency’s approval. 

Now, as regards the Proclamation itself, I can give your 
Excellency the assurance as far as I am myself concerned, 
that it will make no difference to my fulfilling my duty faith- 
fully to the end, for I shall be guided by my conscience and 
not by the enemy. Our country is ruined ; our hearfhs and 
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homeware wrecked ; our cattle are looted, or killed by the 
thousand ; our women and children are made prisoners, 
insulted, and carried away by the troops and armed Kaffirs ; 
and many hundreds have already given their lives for the 
freedom of their fatherland. pan we now — when it is 
merely a question of banishment — shrink from our duty ? 
Can we become faithless to the hundreds of killed and 
prisoners, who, trusting in our firmness, offered their lives 
and freedom for the fatherland ? Or can we lose faith in a 
just God, who has so wonderfully upheld us till now ? T am 
convinced that should we do so, we should be despised not 
only by your Excellency and all Inchest men, but also by 
ourselves. , . * . 

I will close by giving your Excellency tin* assurance that 
no one is more anxious than I to see peace restored, and I 
am therefore ready to meet your Excellency at any time in 
order to discuss the terms on which .this peace can be 
arranged ; but in order that I may not mislead your Ex- 
cellency, I have* to say that no peace will be accepted by us 
which imperils the independence of the two Republics, or 
which does not take into consideration the interests of our 
Colonial brethren who have joined us. If it is a crime to 
fight in one’s self-defence, afld if such a crime is toH*e pun- 
ished, then I am of oprnion that His Majesty’s Government 
should be satisfied with the annihilation of the country, the 
misery of women and children and the general desolation, 
whiefi this war has already caused. It is in your Excellency’s 
power more tjian in that of any , one else, to put a stop to 
this, and by doing so, to restore # this unfortunate part of 
the world to its former happiness. Wc ask no magnanimity, 
Wte Tnly d'emand justice. I enclose a translation of my 
letter in order to avoid any misinterpretation of it by your 
Excellency, as this happened not long ago when a letter 
which I had.written to the Government of the South African 
Republic, and which at Reit^ fell into your hands, was pub- 
lished in such a way that it was nearly unrecognizable, as 
not only was it wrongly interpreted in some places, but 
sentences were inserted which had never been written, and 
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other parts were left out altogether, §fc> that an Entirely 
wrong meaning was given to the letter. 

I have the honour, etc.,, 

M. T. Steyn, 

State-President of the Orange Free State k 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Blockhouses and Night Attacks 

W HILE the great events recorded at the end of my 
last chapter were in progress, I paid a visit to the 
Ilarrismith burghers, who were under the command of 
Commandant Jan Ja^obsz, and also some of the Bethle- 
hem men. On my .r^ttim I learnt that the enemy were 
occupied in building a line of blockhouses from Heilbron 
to Frankfort. 

It has always seemed to me a most unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that England — the all-powerful — could not 
catch the Boers without the aid of these blockhouses. There 
were so many other ways in which the thing might have 
been done, and better done ; and the following incident, 
which occurred during the war, serves to show that this 
policy of the blockhouse might equally well have been called 
the policy ef the blockhead. • «*■* 

On the 27th of February, 1902, the English made one 
of their biggest “ catches ” in the Free State. They had 
made a great “kraal” — what they themselves call a 
“ drivfc ” — and stood, “ hand in hand,” one might almost 
say, in a ring around us, coming from Heilbron, Frankfort, 
Bethlehem, and Harrismkh, and stretching; on the Trans- 
vaal side, from Vrede .to the Drakensberg. 

rower and narrower did the circle become, hemming 
us in more closely at every moment. The result was that 
they “bagged” an enormous number of men and cattle, 
without a sqjitary burgher (or, for the matter of that, a 
solitary ox) having been captured by means of their famous 
blockhouse system. 

The English have been constantly boasting in the news- 
papers about* the advantages of their blockhouses, but they 
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have never been able to give an instance of a capture effected 
by them. On the contrary, when during the last stages of 
the war it happened, as it often did, that they drove some 
of our men against one or other of the great blockhouse lines 
which then intersected the country, and it became necessary 
for us to fight our way through, we generally succeeded in 
doing so. And that, with fewer casualites than when, 1 as 
in the instance I have just given, they concentrated their 
forces, and formed a Circle around us. 

The English then were busy when I returned from the 
south in building a blockhouse line from Heilbron to Frank- 
fort. They accomplished this speedily, and then proceeded 
to the construction of other similar lines, not being contented 
until they had “ pegged out ” the country as follows : — 
On the Natal frontier there was a line from Vrede to 
Bothaspas, continued westward by a series of forts to Harri- 
smith, whence the line went on, still westward, to Bethlehem, 
and thence down to the Basutoland border at Fouriesburg. 

Kroonstad was made, so to speak, the “ axle,” whence a 
series of “ spokes ” proceeded ; one to the north-east, to 
Vrede ; a second to the north-west, through Driekopjes 
Diamond Mine, to Winkeldrift, and thence down the Rhen- 
ostcr River to its confluence with the Vaal ; a third, to the 
south-east, to Lindley ; and a fourth, to the south-west, 
along the railway line, to the frontier of Cape Colony. 

In the western districts there was a line along the left 
bank of the Valsch River to the point where it joins the 
Vaal, and another (also terminating at the Vaal River) 
starting from Zand River railway bridge, and running 
parallel to the Zand River. There was also a line from 
Boshof, across the Cape Colony frontier, to Kimberley. • 
Last, but not least, came the “ White Elephant ” with 
which the reader is already acquainted — the line from 
Bloemfontein to Ladybrand, through Thaba’Nchu. 

All these lines were in the Free State. I make no mention 
here of the thousands of miles of similar blockhouse lines, 
which made a sort of spider’s web of the South African 
Republic. ** 
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The blockhouses themselves were sometimes round, 
sometimes angular, erections. The roofs were always of 
iron. Tire walls were pierced with loop-holes four feet from 
the ground, and from four Ho six feet from one another. 
Sometimes stone was used in the construction of these walls, 
a* other times iron. In the lattfir case the wall is double, 
the space of from six to nine inches between the inner and 
the outer wall being filled with earth. 

These buildings stood at a distance of from a hundred to 
a thousand paces from one another ; everything depended 
upon the lie of the ground, and the means at the enemy’s 
disposal ; a greater ..distance than a thousand paces W'as 
exceptional. They were always so placed that each of 
them could be seen by its neighbours on both sides, the line 
which they followed being a zigzag. 

Between the blockhouses were fences, made with five 
strands of barbed wire. Parallel with these was a trench, 
three feet defep and four to five feet across at the top, but 
narrower at the bottom. Where the material could be 
procured, there was also a stone wall, to serve as an addi- 
tional obstacle. Sometimes there were two lines of fences, 
the upper one — erected on the top of the earth thrown up 
from the trench — consisting of three or four strands .only. 

There was thus a r'egtilar network of wiroe in the vicinity 
of the blockhouses — the English seemed to think that a 
Boer might be netted like a fish. If a wild horse had been 
trapped there, I should like to have ‘been there to see, but 
I should not have liked to have been the wild horse. 

The building of these blockhouses cost many thousands 
of pounds, and still greater were fhe expenses incurred in 
providing the soldiers in them with food, which had to be 
fetched up by special convoys. And it was all money 
thrown away ! and worse than thrown away ! for when I 
come to describe how I broke through these blockhouse 
lines, the reacier will see that this wondetful scheme of the 
English prolonged the war for at least three months. 

Let us turrf now to another, and a more successful device 
of the Cherny. 
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From the first weeks of the winter, 1901 — the reader must 
remember that our winter commences in May — tlys English 
began to make night attacks upon us ; at last they ftad found 
out a way of inflicting severe losses upon us, and these night 
attacks grew more and more frequent during the last period 
of the war. But they would never have thought of them 
at all, if they had not been instructed in them by the National 
Scouts — our own flesh and blood ! 

These tactics were hot always successful. It sometimes 
happened that the English got “ cornered ” ; sometimes 
they had to “ right about turn ” and run for their lives. 
The latter was the casfj: at Witkopjes, five miles to the south 
of Heilbron, and, again, near Makepwaansstad. But on 
only too many occasions they managed to surprise troops 
of burghers on their camping places, and, having captured 
those who could not run away, they left the dead and 
wounded on the ground. 

We soon discovered that these night attacks' were the most 
difficult of the enemy’s tactics with which we had to deal. 

Sometimes the burghers, surprised by a sudden visit from 
the English at such an unconventional hour, found it neces- 
sary to run away at once "as fast as their legs would carry 
them^sv) that they often arrived at the nearest camp without 
their hats. Indeed a series of these attacks produced such 
a panic among our men that I have known a Boer lose not 
only his hat, but also his head. 

I come now, in the regular course of my narrative,- to an 
engagement between my burghers and an English force 
which had marched from Bethlehem to Reitz, a distance of 
thirty miles. Th'is force was guided by a son of one of the 
Free State Members of Parliament, 1 and, marching all night, 
reached Reitz just as the day began to dawn. This was a 
smart piece of business ; and though the guide to whom its 
success was due was my enemy, I fully appreciated the skill 
which he then displayed. 

1 This Member of Parliament had helped to fan the flame of war 
by saying : “ I will give my last drop of blood i&r my country.” 
I now see that he meant that he would give to his country ^which he 
hoped to see in the possession of the enemy) one of liis own blood. 
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The English captured ten or twelve burghers at Reitz, 
whither t^ey had perhaps gone in search of the President. 

I was ten miles to the west, on the farm of Blijdschap, 
and did not receive reports of what had happened until 
towards noon. 

*What was I to do ? I could not call up men from Hcil- 
bron, Bethlehem, Vrede, or Harrismith : it would have been 
at least twenty-four hours before they could have arrived. 
All I could do was to summon Vcldtcomct Vlok with some 
of the Parijs commandos and Veldtcornet Louwrcns, and 
Matthijs de Beer, and the men. With these and my staff 
we would not number more than sixtp or seventy all told. 

I at once gave otders to these vcldtoomets to meet me 
at a certain place, and they were there by the appointed 
hour. 

My intention was to deliv er a flank attack upon the Eng- 
lish while they retreated during the night.; for, as they only 
numbered five hundred men, I felt sure that they would not 
care to remain "thirty miles away from their column, but 
would fall back upon Bethlehem. 

In the afternoon I marched to within a short distance 
of Reitz, in order to discover the enemy’s plans ; then, im- 
mediately rafter sunset, I seitt a few burghers quite*close to 
the town, with orders to meet me again at a certain point 
about two thousand paces to the south, and to inform me 
whither the enemy were going to march. The scouts rc- 
tume*d at ten o’clock that night, and reported that the 
enemy was op, the march towards .Harrismith. In order to 
reach this town they wotlld have tj start by the Bethlehem 
road, from .which the Harrismith road forks, at about eight 
tKouland paces from the town. 

Our horses stood ready up-saddled ; I had only to give 
the order to mount. 

I meant to cross the Bethlehem road and go to a deep 
hollow which I knew of near the Harrismith road ; then, 
when the English appeared against the horizon we would 
fire at tjtiem. 

But my Scouts had blundered. The English were not 
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going to Harrismith after all. For as we came to the 
Bethlehem road, we nearly stumbled over thep. They 
were riding quietly along only a short distance 1 from us. 
As we were galloping they knew of our proximity before we 
were aware of theirs, and when we were less than two 
hundred paces from them they opened fire. 

“ Charge, burghers ! ” 

They all heard me, but they did not all obey. About fifty 
of the most valiant of "them galloped straight at the enemy. 
The rest fled. 

After a short but fierce engagement we were forced to 
retire, as six of our nten had been hit-. Fortunately, their 
wounds were but slight, the most severe being that of my 
son Isaac, who had been shot through the leg below the knee. 

We rode away a short distance, and saw looming through 
the darkness a company of horsemen approaching us from 
Reitz. I thought, at first that they were some of my own 
burghers — the ones who had taken to their heels — but it 
turned out to be General Wessel Wessels, • who was nearer 
than I knew with his staff, in all some twenty men. I, 
however, could muster seventy, and we decided to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy. But they had, in the meantime, 
been riding on so fast that wef did no,t reach them until it 
had grown quite light. An engagement, short and fierce 
as the last, ensued, but as the enemy was from six to seven 
times as strong as we were, and had a gun and a Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt with them, we could not stand against 'them, 
and had to let them go on their road. 

We were fortunate iq suffering' no loss there, and while 
the English marched on to Bethlehem we rode off in the 
opposite direction. *“ " 

We had now a short period of repose. The English were 
so busy building blockhouses that they had no time to 
fight us. Our poor horses were in a miserable condition, for 
so little rain had fallen that the grass was very dry and sap- 
less. But at least we could now give them the rest which 
they sorely needed. 
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My Commando of Seven Hundred Men 

T OWARDS the -end of September Commandant F. E 
Mentz had an engagement witk Colonel Byng’s 
column, near Heilbron. A portion o f this* officer’s force 
had held a ridge where there were some Kaffir kraals for 
cover ; and Commandant Mentz had with fifty burghers 
stormed this, ridge, shooting down from thirty to forty 
of the enemy, and taking twenty-five prisoners. We lost 
two killed and •three wounded. The Frankfort burghers 
under Commandant Ross had also not been idle, for they 
had attacked a division of Colonel Rimington’s troops with 
the result that sixteen killed and wounded fell into their 
hands — among these, were sfcvcn of the National ^Scouts. 

Thus fighting was taking place all over*the country. I 
do not give any report of the various engagements, as I was 
not present at them, and, as I have already said, I only wish 
to record my own experiences. But it will be easily seen; 
even from thg scanty information I can give of these 
skirmishes, that our small* commandos had a 'splendid record 
of success. • 

TTis my intention to ask all my Vicc-Commanders-in- 
Cliief to narrate their experiences. And when the whole 
story is told I am convinced that the world will be aston- 
ished at wha£ we were able to accomplish. # 

But however well these small commandos had fought, I 
myself believed that the time had now come to make a great 
stroke.^ With this object in view I gave orders that a num- 
ber of the burghers should come to Blijdschap, in the dis- 
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trict of Bethlehem, under the command of the following 
officers : — General Michal Prinsloo with Commandants 
Olivier, and Rautenbach of the Bethlehem Commando ; 
Commandant David van Coller, who was in command of 
the Heilbron burghers in the place of Commandant Steene- 
kamp, who had resigned ; Commandant Hermanus Botha 6f 
Vrede ; Commandant Roen of Ladybrand ; and Command- 
ant Jan Cilliers of Kroonstad. 

By the beginning o'i November I had a force of seven 
hundred burghers under me at Blijdschap. 1 

Although the spring was now far advanced, the veldt was 
in a very backward \condition. I therefore ordered the 
various subdivisions of my commafido,to go and camp on 
the different farms in the neighbourhood. I spread the 
horses over a large area as they would thus find better 
pasture and so the sooner recover their strength. 

When November was drawing to a close I had an en- 
gagement with the English to the south of Lindlcy. I had 
with me at that time General Hattingh, .General Wessel 
Wessels, and General Michal Prinsloo. 

An English force had encamped two days previously on 
the farm of Jagersrust, which lies some ten miles to the 
southeast of Heilbron, and about the same distance from 
Blijdschap. I had wished to make an attack on them the 
night they arrived, but they were too near to Heilbron for 
me to venture on it. 

The previous week three columns which came from Win- 
burg and Kroonstad ha<J been operating near the Lieben- 
bergsvlei, and (having a large laager of women before them 
towards the north-east of the Liebenbergsvlei. But they 
had now left the laager alone and returned to Kroonstad. 
The women had arrived at Blijdschap at noon on November 
28th on their way back to Lindley. 

The morning following, two hours after sunrisf, I ‘received 
a report from General, Hattingh, who with Commandant 

* A court-martial was held at this place, and sevtral persons ap- 
peared before it. A certain De Lange was condemned to death for 
high treason. 
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Cilliers and a hundred men was stationed close to Blijdschap. 
The General reported that the English from Jagersrust 
were hotmpursuing the women’s laager. And it soon ap- 
peared tha\ the women were being driven to the west of 
Blijdschap. 

When General Hattingh heard that the English were hard 
by, he was some twenty minutes’ ride trom Blijdschap, but 
he mounted his horse at once and rode there as quickly as 
he could. On his arrival he immediately gave orders to 
up-saddle, and, having sent me a second report, he started 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

As soon as I had received Generaf Hattingh’s reports, I 
followed him with General Wessels and, a force of only a 
hundred men. I was at least five miles* from General 
Hattingh and the English were twelve miles ahead. General 
Michal Prinsloo was unfortunately a considerable distance 
away ; and thus it was that I could not at; once get together 
my whole force of six hundred burghers. 

But General Michal Prinsloo had spent the time in at- 
tacking the English force on their left front. Shortly after 
he had engaged the enemy I came up behind them and de- 
livered an attack on their rights But the veldt was very 
uneven and high hills and intervening hollows made any 
co-operation between us impossible, for on« force could not 
tell where the other force was. 

Meanwhile General Hattingh had attacked the enemy in 
the rdhr , and thus compelled them to withdraw their vanguard, 
which was th^n not far from the jvomen’s laager, and had 
nearly succeeded in capturing it. But now* that the whole 
force of the enemy was opposed to General Hattingh, he 
w35“*forced* to give way and leave his positions,' We lost 
two killed and three wounded. Among the dead was the 
valiant F. C. Klopper, of Kroonstad. 

When I, .with General Wessels and Commandant Her- 
manns Botha, hurried up, Commandant Hattingh was just 
on the point of retreating. 

The English I saw numbered about a thousand mounted 
men and they had three guns with them. I determined to 
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make a flank attack, and accordingly marched round to 
their right, at the same time sending orders to General 
Prinsloo to get in the rear, or if he preferred in f/^ont of the 
enemy, so that we might make a united attack/mpon them 
as they marched in the direction of Lindley. 

It now began to rain ‘and a little later a very heavy 
thunderstorm burst on our heads. This forced the English 
to halt on the farm of Victoriespruit. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents and hindered 
General Prinsloo carrying out my orders. 

And now the sun went down. 

As our horses wera^ quite exhausted by the hot pursuit 
after the English, r and the burghc'i s ,wet through to the 
skin, I decided to postpone the attack to the following day. I 
was also influenced in my decision by the consideration that 
as the English were so far from any point from which rein- 
forcements could come, it was quite safe to let them alone 
until the morning*. Nobody could have foreseen that they 
would escape that night. . 

We slept about five miles from them to the north-east, 
whilst General Prinsloo and his men were not very far 
away to the south-east. * 

That* night we placed the. ordinary outposts, but no 
“ brandwachtcn 4 ” * * 

When on the next morning I sent my scouts out to dis- 
cover the movements of the enemy, what was my surprise 
when they reported that they had fled. They had ‘gone, 
my scouts informed me, towards Heilbron, which was about 
eighteen miles off, and they had left behind tfiem five laden 
waggons and one cart ; and where they had crossed Karoo- 
spruit they had, very naturally, lightened their waggons, 
and flour, seed, oats, tarpaulins, and tents marked the point 
where they had crossed the spruit. The enemy were already 
so far ahead when I received this report that ^it was quite 
out of the question* to catch them before they reached Heil- 
bron ; so all idea of pursuing them had to be abandoned. 

So far as I was able to find out, this column was under 
the command of Colonel Rimington. 
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As I was unable now to get in touch with the enemy, I 
set off with my commando to what was once the town of 
Lindley. Was ! it could not any more be called a town. 
Every hou^p was burnt down ; not even the church and 
parsonage were spared. 

•We found the veldt in very good condition ; the early 
spring rains and the downpours of the previous day had 
quite revived the grass. And so I decided to remain at 
Lindley as long as possible, to give our horses a chance of 
recovering their condition. It was impossible to provide 
them with forage, for the amount the English had left behind 
was entirely insufficient js a supply»for the large number 
of horses we had with US. * 

For ten or twelve days we remained at Lindley, and so 
the horses had a short breathing time, but not long enough 
to give the poor animals time fully to regain their strength. 
In addition to being overworked, some of our horses were 
suffering froift a skin -disease which we were quite unable 
to cure. This disease had never before been known in the 
Republics. 

When I was at Lindley I sent Commandant Johannes 
Meyer, one of my staff, with forty men, to Cape Colony. 
With him went that brave soldier, Captain Willem Preforms, 
of whom I have madfi mention previously. . If Commandant 
Meyer had had sufficient time to collect a commando in the 
Colony, I am sure that he would have proved that the 
younger generation of Free Staters, tb whom he and Willenj 
Pretorius belonged, possess qualities which were entirely 
unsuspected before the war began. 

On the 8th of December three “columns of the enemy 
appeared from Kroonstad. 

It had been my plan to remain at Lindley and wait my 
chance of dealing with Colonel Baker, for he had under 
him a certain National Scout, who constantly made raids 
from Winburg with a band of four or five hundred Kaffirs. 
A few months previously a division of Commandant 
Hasebroek’s commando had been attacked at Doomberg 
by this man’s Kaffirs, and four burghers had been murdered 
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in a horrible manner. More cases of this nature had taken 
place, and I only mention this one in passing. I am not 
in a position to give all the instances, but manjf of them 
were sworn to in affidavits, of which copies v^ere sent to 
Lord Kitchener. The original affidavits fell into the hands 
of the English ; but fresk ones shall be drawn up on my 
return to South Africa, so that I may be able to prove the 
statements I have made. The narration of these brutalities 
I prefer to leave to persons more conversant with the facts 
than myself. I have only alluded to the subject so as to make 
it clear why I like to keep my eye on Colonel Baker’s column. 

I must now continue my story where I left it. 

I took up my position to the n»rth-wcst of Lindley, in 
front of the cplumns which approached from Kroonstad. 
But after a few skirmishes with them, I returned to the east 
till darkness came on. When night had fallen I went round 
to the south, behind Kaffirskop, expecting to receive the 
news that Colonel* Baker was coming up from* Winburg, for 
he generally carried on his operations in qonj unction with 
the forces at Kroonstad. 

On the following day the enemy marched to Liebenbergs- 
vlei, between Bethlehem and Reitz. Thence they took 
the road between Lindley and Reitz to Kroonstad- 

Pici de Wet , t of the National Scouts, was with these 
columns. 

After we had remained two days at Kaffirskop, we 
crossed the Valsch River. The news then came that a 
column with a convoy was on the march from Harrismith 
to Bethlehem. , * 

I felt that it was my* duty to attack this column, but, 
although I advanced with all haste, I was not* in timesJto 
catch the enemy before they reached Bethlehem. When I 
saw this, I decided to wait, at a distance of some fifteen 
miles to the north-east of Bethlehem, for I expected that the 
column would return to Harrismith. 

The troops remained in Bethlehem till the morning of the 
18th of December ; they then marched out \owards Har- 
rismith. 
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I at once divided my commando into two parts, each con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty men. One of these divisions 
I posted behind the eastern end of the Langberg, about forty 
miles from^Sethlehcm ; the other on the banks of the Tijger- 
kloofspruit, at the point where the road to Harrismith 
classes the stream. * 

^ gave strict orders to both divisions that as soon as I 
opened fire on the English with the Maxim-Nordenfeldt, they 
were to charge down on them from both sides at the same 
time. 

* 

The enemy, I may mention, were about six or seven 
hundred men strong, ami had two £uns. 

I myself, with the.fyhmm-Nordenfeldt, ,was now on a high 
round hill, on the eastern side of Tijgerkloof. I was very 
careful to be out of sight of the English, so that they might 
get quite close to the burghers before the gun disclosed my 
presence. 

I succeeded in hiding my burghers so successfully that 
the English did. not observe them until they were within 
about twelve hundred paces of my men in Tijgerkloof. 

Some of the enemy’s scouts rode on ahead, and when I 
judged that they must almost im'mediately see the burghers, 
I ordered Captain Muller, who was standing behind a-p.se, to 
cope out of cover and open fire ; then L» jumped on my 
horse, and down the hill I went, at full gallop, to my 
burghers. 

I had scarcely covered half the distance, when Captain 
Muller opened fire on the enemy. , 

As the sound fell on my ears, it seemed to me that nothing 
now could save them !. 

What was now my bitter disappointment when I saw that 
only one-third of my burghers were charging. The others 
were keeping under cover, and do what I would I could not 
drive them qut. 

Everything went wrong. 

When the burghers who were charging the English dis- 
covered that*the greater part of their comrades had re- 
mained, they tinned round and retreated. But before 
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this had happened they had attacked the English at four 
different points. 

It had been a short but a very hot engagement./ 

There was no possibility of inducing my mef to charge, 
and so I thought it wisest to retreat, swallowing my dis- 
appointment as best I could. 

The burghers re-assembled to the south of the Langberg ; 
and we found that our loss was two killed and nine wounded, 
of whom two subsequently died. 

We could not ascertain the English losses, but wc saw 
their ambulances very busy. We heard afterwards that they 
had suffered much more severely than we had done. 
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A Success at Tweefontein 


T HE column had niched to Hifrrismith. 

It was time that I accomplished something further, 
and I determined that the next blow I struck should be a 
heavy one. I therefore retired to the north-east of Bethle- 
hem, and concealed my men in the veldt round Tijger- 
kloof (which was suited to the purpose) whilst I made my 
plans. 

Colonel Firmafi’s brigade was camped between Bethlehem 
and Harrismith, at Elands River bridge, where he was 
building the line of blockhouses between the two towns. 
This camp was so well entrenched that there was no possi- 
bility of sforming it. 3jid I # knew that so long as txflonel 
Firman thought I was still in the neighbourhood he would 
not dare to come out and give me an opportunity of attack- 
ing him. 

I saw that a ruse was necessary to entice him out of his’ 
fortress. With this object in view* I sent for Commandant 
Jan Jacobsz, with his fifty men from Witzfeshoek. When 
he joined me I confided my secret to him, and ordered him 
to "go* back with his fifty men, and to let Colonel Firman 
see him doing so. He also had instructions to let some of 
his veldtcomets ride to the Kaffir kraals, which were close 
to the English camp, in order to tell these Kaffirs that he 
had had orders to come to me with fifty men, but that 
when he arrived I had commanded him to return to his 
district, because I was going to march with my commando 
to Winburg/ 
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The following day Colonel Firman’s scouts were, as might 
have been expected, informed by the Kaffirs of what they 
had heard from the burghers under Commandaiy'. Jacobsz ; 
and the day after — that is, the 22nd of December — Colonel 
Firman’s column, about six to seven hundred men strong, 
marched from Elands kiver to Tweefontein, half-way 
between Elands River and Tijgerkloof. On the farm of 
Tweefontein there was a mountain called Groenkop— which 
has since, for a reason which will soon be apparent to the 
reader, received the name of “ Christmas Kop.” 

I gave Commandant Jacobsz orders to come to me with 
his fifty men on Chvstmas Eve^ but this time with the 
strict injunction that he must conceal his march from the 
enemy. I also called up Vcldtcornet Beukcs, with his fifty 
men, from Wilge River, in the district of Harrismith. 
Veldtcomet Beukcs was a brave man and trustworthy ; 
he was shortly afterwards promoted to the command of a 
division of the Harrismith burghers. 

My intehtion was to attack Colonel Tirman early on 
Christmas morning. 

Two days previously I had, with General Prinsloo and 
the Commandant, reconnoitred the neighbourhood of Groen- 
kop, oil which Colonel Firman was encamped. I approached 
as near as possible to the mountain, but could only inspect 
it from the west, north, and east, but on the following day 
I reconnoitred it also from the south. 

My plan of making the attack early the next m'Oming 
was somewhat spoilt by the fact that the English had 
already, on the 21st of December, quitted their camp on 
the mountain. Thus they had had* four days in which to 
entrench themselves. *“ 

Whilst we were reconnoitring the mountain from the 
south, we saw three horsemen coming cautiously out of 
the camp, riding in a north-easterly direction, and thus 
giving us no chance, to intercept them. Commandant 
Olivier and Captain Potgieter now made a cletour, so that 
they could cut off the unsuspecting scouts from their camp, 
and could also get nearer to the mountain themselves, 
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I knew that by doing so they would draw the fire of the two 
guns, which would tell me precisely where Colonel Firman’s 
battery styod. 

Before tl'^se officers could accomplish their purpose they 
were observed, and seeing that they could not cut off the 
three men, they turned their horses and galloped back. 
But when they saw that the three scouts had the temerity 
to pursue them, they faced round at the first rise and sud- 
denly confronted them. The three* (who were Kaffirs), 
seeing that the tables were turned, hastily wheeled round 
towards their own camp, but before they could reach it one 
of their number was cauyht and shot? down. One gun and 
the Maxim-Nordenfeldt now fired upon our two officers 
as long as they were in sight, and thus we learnt that the 
guns were placed on the high western point of the mountain, 
from which they could shoot in all directions. 

Let me describe Groenkop. On its western side was a 
precipice, on the north and south a steep descent, and on 
the east a gentle^slope which ran down to the plain. 

From which side should the attack lake place ? 

Some of the officers were of the opinion that this should 
take place on the east, where it* was the least steep, but I 
differed from them, for through our field-glasses we could 
see that the walls of *the fort were so built 4liat it was quite 
clear the enemy had thought that, should they be attacked, 
it would be from the east. The forts were built in a semi- 
drde*towards that side, and although this would be of little 
importance oqpe the fight had begun (because the defenders 
had only to jump over the wall to^find themselves still en- 
trenched), still it was. to the advantage* of the attacking 
paity to come from a side where they would not be expected. 

These reasons brought me to the conclusion that the 
English would not be on the look-out for us from the west, 
and I therefore decided to make the attack from this side, 
the steep side of the mountain. Bpt I did not then know 
how steep it really was. 

On the western point there were four forts close to each 
other. Each was sufficient to give shelter to about twenty- 
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five men. To the south there were four forts, and to the 
east three. 

The top of the mountain was n-ot more than thccc to four 
hundred paces in diameter. To the east in a lioljbw the con- 
voy was placed, and from every schanze we could rake it 
with our fire. 

I remained on the spot from which I was reconnoitring, 
and sent word to the commando, in the afternoon of the 
24th of December, to come to a certain place at Tijger- 
kloof, which they .could do without being observed. I 
ordered them to remain there until nightfall, and then to 
advance within four ifiiles of Groeifkop, to the north, where 
I would meet them. • » 

This was dofie. I found the commando at the appointed 
place, and also General Brand and Commandant Karel 
Coetzee, who had come on a visit that day to my commando. 
They also took part in the attack. My men consisted of 
burghers from General Michal Prinsloo, Commandants 
Hermanus Botha, van Coller, Olivier, Rautenbach, Koen, 
Jan Jacobsz and Mcars, in all six hundred men. Of these 
I left one hundred in charge of the Maxim-Nordenfeldt and 
the pack-horses. 

We had not a single waggon with ns ; every man put 
what he had with him on his pack-horse, for long we had 
made it a rule not to be hampered with waggons. Yet 
whenever we picked up reports of engagements in the 
camping places of the English we repeatedly saw that' they 
had taken a Boer camp-— and their greatest .delight was to 
say that it was one of Pe Wet’s cbnvoys. 

They could nof have been convoys of mine, because for 
the last fifteen months I had had no waggon-camp with'fne. 
If a waggon-camp was taken, it could only have been one 
consisting of women, who were flying in order to escape 
capture by the English, and to avoid being sent to the con- 
centration camps. Everywhere in the State the women 
were taking to flight, and their terror was increased tenfold 
when the news came that many a woman and child had found 
an untimely grave in these camps. 
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The troops which had not remained with the pack-horses 
now advanced towards the mountain. Each commando 
was ordcied to ride by itself, and to leave in single 
file. My Wders were that they were to march quietly 
to the western foot of the mountain ; here the horses were 
tq be left behind, and the climb made on foot, the burghers 
keeping the same order as that in which they had been 
riding. Should the English, however, discover us before 
we reached the mountain, we must then storm it all together, 
and leave the horses wherever we had dismounted. 

We succeeded in coming to the mountain unobserved, 
and at once began tbe.Aimb. It w^is exactly two o’clock 
in the morning of December 25th, 1901. 

When we had gone up about half-way we heard the 
challenge of a sentry : — 

“ Halt ; who goes there ? ” 

Then followed a few shots. • 

My command rang out through the night— 

“ Burghers, storm.” 

The word was taken up by the burghers themselves, 
and on all sides one heard “ Storm, storm.” 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten moment. Amidst the 
bullets, which we ccujd hear whistling above and"atound 
us, the burghers advanced to the top calling out, “ Storm, 
Storm.” 

Tl^e mountain, however, was so steep that it can scarcely 
be said that we stormed it ; it was much more of a climb. 
Often our ieet slipped from undt?r us, and we fell to the 
ground ; but in an instant we woe up jg’ain and climbed 
on.. §nd oi>, to gain the summit. 

I think that after the sentry heard us, three or four 
minutes must have elapsed before the troops, who were 
lying asleep in their tents or on the veldt, were awakened 
and could came out, because their camp was about a hundred 
paces distant from our point of attack. 

Directly we reached the top the deafening roar of a heavy 
fight began, and lasted from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Shortly before thia the Armstrong gun and the Maxim- 
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Nordenfeldt had each fired two shots, but they fired no 
more ; as we reached the top the gunners were shot down 
at their guns. f 

After a short but desperate struggle the English gave 
way, or surrendered, and, we took possession of the Arm- 
strong and Maxim-Nordcnfeldt. 

We continued to fire on the troops who had retreated 
to a short distance. Again they gave way, and took up 
another position a little further on, and so it went on for 
about two thousand paces, and then the English took to 
flight. 

As we had no horsed with us ank it was dark, we did not 
pursue the fleeing enemy, but returned' to the cam'p. The 
whole engagement lasted, so far as I could judge, for about 
an hour. 1 cannot say for certain, because I made no note 
of the time. 

It was a party* of Yeomanry with whom we had been 
dealing, and I must say they behaved very gallantly under 
exceptionally trying circumstances ; for it 'is always to be 
expected that when men are attacked during the night 
a certain amount of confusion must ensue. 

It was heartrending to hear the moaning of the wounded 
in tilt* dark. The burghers helped the- doctors to bring the 
wounded into the tents, where they could be attended to ; 
I gave the doctors as much water as they liked to take 
for the wounded. 

It was greatly to be deplored that the ambulance had 
been placed in the ccntrc r of the camp, for thi3"was the cause 
of Dr. Reid being fatally wounded. 

When the day began to dawn we" brought the waggons 
and guns down the mountain. I sent them in the direction 
of Langberg, to the west of Groenkop. 

The enemy lost about one hundred and sixteen dead and 
wounded, and two hundred and forty prisoners' of war. 

Our loss was also heavy — fourteen dead and thirty 
woundedj among the dead were Commandant Olivier from 
Bethlehem and Vice-Veldtcomct 'Jan Dalebout from 
Harrismith ; among the wounded was one of my own staff, 
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Gcrt de Wet. Later on two more died, one of them being 
Veldtcomet Louwrens. I appointed Mr. A. J. Bester as 
Commandant in the place of Commandant Olivier. 

Besides $ne Armstrong and one Maxim-Nordenfcldt, 
our booty consisted of twenty waggons, mostly ox-waggons, 
a great quantity of rifle and gun ammunition, guns, tents, 
five hundred horses and mules, and one waggon laden with 
spirits, so that the burghers, who were not averse to this, 
could now satisfy their thirst. 

The sun had hardly risen when the enemy opened fire from 
a mountain two miles to the north-east of Groenkop, where 
there was a little caftip^ith one gufi. If I still had had 
the same numbers aS Were with me at the storming of Groen- 
kop, then I could also have taken this little camp. But 
it was not to be thought of, for some of my men had been 
sent away with the waggons, and the others — well, every 
one had a horse that he had taken from* the English, and 
as these horses were in the pink of condition for rapid 
retreat, I thought it wiser not to call upon the burghers to 
attack. I ordered them, therefore, to go back after the 
waggons, and in the evening we camped to the north of 
Bethlehem. From here, on the following day, I sent the 
prisoners of war through Naauwpoort into Basutoland: 

On the same day I gave orders to General Michal Prinsloo 
to take the commando and to strike a course between 
Rcitz^ and Heijbron. I myself paid a visit to President 
Steyn and General Wessel Wessels, after which I put matters 
straight in*our hospital at Bezuidfcnhoutsdrift, which was 
under the charge of Dr. if. J. Poutsma. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


I Cut my Way through Sixty Thousand 
Troops 

T HE English could ifot endure the thought that we 
had' their guns in our possession. Ai\d, accordingly, 
when General Michal Prinsloo came near the Licbenbergsvlei, 
on the road between Reitz and Heilbron, he met a strong 
force of the enemy which had come from Kroons tad. The 
English then had a taste of what it was lilte to be under the 
fire of our artillery ; and so well did the gunners do their 
work that the enemy were forced to retreat. This occurred 
shortly before sunset on the afternoon of the 28th of 
December. 

But the forces in front of Qeneral Prinsloo were too strong 
for him, and so' when night came he marched past, ancl the 
following morning was twelve miles to the south-west of 
them. 

The enemy Advanced against the position which General 
Prinsloo had occupied the previous day, quite unaware that 
he was now m their rear. In the meantime the General 
was watching their movements from behind, and quietly 
enjoying their mistake. 

I left the hospital that afternoon, and crossing the Li^bcn- 
bergsvlei to the rear of the English, I joined the Heilbron 
commando. 

The following day the enemy retreated to the farm of 
Groenvlei, which lies just to the rforth oi Lindlcy. They 
remained thefe for a few days awaiting large reinforcements. 
“I quite .understand your plan,” I said to myself, as I 
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set to work to split up the great force which the enemy were 
concentrating. And with this object in view I sent each 
Commandant to his own district, believing that by dispers- 
ing my own men I should again induce the English to divide 
their troops into smaller parties. Commandant Mears, with 
his fifty men, I ordered to remain with the guns and the 
artillery, and to guard them by very careful scouting. 

In less than a fortnight seven large columns of the enemy 
were operating in the district between Hcilbron and Beth- 
lehem and Harrismifh. These columns burnt all the houses 
within their reach, and those which had been spared before 
W'ere now given over %o the flames. And not only were the 
houses destroyed, but every head ox cattle was taken. 

Towards the end of January 1902 still more columns 
arrived and a “ drive ” began. 

I remained in the neighbourhood until the 2nd of February 
and stationed Commandant Mears with the guns to the east 
of the Wilge River. The English formed a circle round him, 
but he succeeded in getting the guns away in safety. When 
he was out of their clutches, I sent him orders to bring the 
guns through the blockhouse line between Lindley and 
Bethlehem, and then to push on toward Winburg. 

It .was my intention, on arriving there, to collect as rapidly 
as possible a commando from the men of Bethlehem, Kroon- 
stad, and Winburg, and to attack the first column that gave 
me a chance of doing so. 

Commandant Mears carried out my orders at ondB. A 
force of the enemy had. been waiting for hipi for three or 
four days at the farm of Fanny’s Home, on the Lieben- 
bergsvlei. But before the sun had risen, a strong force 
under Colonel Byng had surrounded him and forced him to 
abandon the guns. And not only were the guns lost, but 
Captain Muller and thirteen gunners were taken prisoners. 

Thus the guns had not been of much benefit to us, for the 
English had kept us so constantly on the move that it had 
been impossible *to use them. 

The forces of the enemy between Harrismith and Vrede 
had formed a line extending from the Harrismith-Bethlehem 
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blockhouses to the' blockhouses between Vrcde, Frankfort 
and. Heilbron. And now the troops were advancing in 
close contact with each other, hoping thus to force us against 
one or other line of blockhouses. 

Nearer aifcl nearer they came, until at noon on February 
the. 5 th we saw them to the east *of Liebenbergsvlei. As I 
wds watching their movements from the top of Elandskop, 
I was informed by heliogram 1 from Blaauwkop and Verkij- 
kerskop that there was a cordon of tile English from Frank- 
fort to a spot between Bethlehem and Lindley. 

The intention of the enemy appeared to be to drive us 
against the Heilbron-Kroonstad block Raises and the railway 
line. We had thergfpre" to be prepared to fight our way 
through the blockhouses. And these, as I found out lately, 
had been greatly strengthened. 

On the 6 th of February I was on the march, intending 
to advance to Slangfontein, to the west of Heilbron. I 
sent orders to Commandants Mentz, Van der Merwe, and 
Van Coller, to .take a portion of Commandant Bester’s 
burghers, telling them to go to Slangfontein. For I hoped 
to break through at some point or other that night. 

Still nearer the enemy came, ‘marching almost shoulder 
to shoulder. • # . 

The Commandants*V4n Coller and Van der Merwe did not 
go to Slangfontein. They broke through the English col- 
umns near Jagersrust, and crossed the Heilbron-Frankfort 
blockhouse lineSwhere they put a few soldiers to flight, not„ 
however, without a loss of two burghers, who were killed. 

Neither did the burghers under Veldtcomets Taljaart 
and Prinsloo arrive. They preferre'd to go their own way 
— and all were captured with the exception of twenty-eight 
men. But this misfortune was not due to the blockhouses. 
On the contrary, they were taken prisoners when they were 

1 We had h#liographic communication between Elandskop and 
Blaauwkop, which formed a connecting link between Bethlehem and 
Lindley ; and from Blaauwkop we had'communication with Ver- 
kijkerskop. There was also heliographic communication between 
Bethlehem and Lindley, and Biddulphsberg, across the line of block- 
houses. 
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attempting to hide themselves in small ^bodies. In this 
way more than a hundred burghers fell into the hands ofthe 
English. 

There were now with me Commandant Mcntz, and 
portions of the commandos of Commandants Bester, Cilliers, 
and Mears. 

That afternoon we marched to a farm which was twelve 
miles from the Lindley-Kroonstad line of blockhouses. 
When it was quite dark, we left the farm with the intention 
of breaking through this line before daybreak. There had 
been five or six hundred head of cattle with us, but, without 
my being aware of i{y they had gone astray in the dark- 
ness. 

We intentionally left the path, because we thought that 
the English would be most vigilant at points where paths 
crossed the line. 

Suddenly we found ourselves at a wire fence. The dark- 
ness was so thick, that it was only after we had cut the wire 
that we discovered that we were close to a blockhouse. 
Although the house was not more than a hundred paces 
from us, we could hear and see nothing. When we were 
some four hundred paces on the other side of the line of the 
blockhouses, I sent a burgher back to see if all the men and 
cattle had crossed safely — for we were riding in a long trail, 
and amongst us were old men and youngsters of only ten 
years, or even less. These boys would have been taken away 
from their mothers had they stayed at home ; and thus the 
only way to keep them from captivity was to let them join 
the commandos. ’ 

The burgher soon returned, and told me that the whole 
commando and all the cattle had crossed the line. Then I 
marphed forward again. 

At break of day we were close to the Valsch River. Here 
I made a short halt, in order to allow the stragglers to come 
up. It was then that a man came to me who had been riding 
far behind, and had thus not seen that we had cut the wire. 
He was probably one of those who quite needlessly feared a 
blockhouse line. 
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“ General, when shall we come to the blockhouses ? ” he 
askad me. 

“ Oh ! wc are through long ago ! ” I answered. 

It did not require any deep insight, I can assure you, to 
sec how del%hted this burgher was that wc were safely out 
of it! 

We discovered now that the cattle had not crossed the 
line. When I investigated the matter more closely, I found 
that they had gone astray before we reached the block- 
houses. But it was impossible to wait, for them, and there 
was nothing left but to proceed without them. 

When we arrived at the Valsch Ri/er, there was a sound 
of shouting behind, us, and presently the cattle appeared 
coming over a rise. I heard from the drivers* that they had 
lost their way, and had only reached the blockhouses at 
daylight. But they had succeeded in breaking through 
under a fierce rifle fire. Twenty head ot cattle had been 
killed or wounded, and one of the men’s horses had been 
shot under him. 

The burghers who had accomplished this valiant deed 
were : Jan Potgieter, Gert Potgieter, Jzoon, and Wessel 
Potgieter — all from the district of Hcilbron. 

I have, myself, seen a report in an English paper *ok my 
breaking through the blockhouse line. This paper declared 
that I had dri\jen a great herd of cattle in front of me to 
break down the fencing ! . . . This is the way the English 
write the report^ 

This breaking through of my cattle inspired the English, 
at least so I thought, to dig trenches .everywhere. But they 
were again wrong ; for although a vehicle might have some 
difficulty before the trench was filled in, no riders, pedes- 
trians, or cattle would have been stopped for a moment. * 

And now we marched on, till we reached a spot about four- 
teen miles tq the south of the blockhouse line ; and there 
we remained for three days. , 

Whilst we yjere waiting here, I sent two burghers back 
to the blockhouse line, to discover in what direction the 
English columns had marched, so that I might know where 
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I should go myself. Now, less than ever, was it advisable 
to make night marches, for our horses were in a very poor 
condition. 

The day following I received a heliographic message from 
these burghers, who were now on the other sid£ of the line. 
They signalled that I could come on with my commando, 
since the English columns had returned to Kroonstad and 
Hcilbron. 

When night came 1 started on my way back. I did not 
go (as before) to the east of Lindley, but to the farm of 
Palmietfontcin, which lies to the west. When we were 
close to the line, I sci.t some burghers in advance to cut the 
wire. But this time there was a reception ready for us, 
which we cert'ainly would rather have been without ! This 
was to be ascribed to the fact that instead of only two scouts, 
as I had ordered, about ten had gone to reconnoitre. So 
large a number Had attracted the attention of the enemy, 
and the guards had concentrated at the spot where we 
wished to break through. 

Thus before my commando reached the line a fierce fire 
was opened on it from two sides. Yet — notwithstanding this 
the wires were cut and we reached the other side, but not 
without loss. One of my burghers was killed, and one 
wounded. A boy of ten was also' - killed — and another of 
seven severely wounded. We could not ascertain the losses 
of the enemy. 

It was terrible that children should be exposed to such 
dangers ; but, as I have already said, if we* had not taken 
them with us they woyld have been captured. During the 
very “ drive ” I have just described, two children who had 
remained at home with their mothers were taken prisoner 
by The English. One of these was a boy of nine, the little 
son of Jacobus Theron. Notwithstanding the prayers and 
entreaties of the poor mother, he was torn ,from her and 
carried away. In tl\e same way another boy, twelve 
years old, whose name I do not know, was dragged from his 
mother’s arms. 

The chronicling of such inexplicable cruelties I leave to 
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other pens. I have drawn attention to them to make it 
clear that it was not without good cause that children joined 
the commandos. Some of these little ones became a prey 
to the bullets of the enemy, and the South African soil is 
stained by ttie blood of children slain by England. 

With the exception of the sad incidents I have described, 
we came through in safety. 

I afterwards heard that Lord Kitchener had on this oc- 
casion gone to Wolvehoek Station in order to see President 
Steyn and myself carried away in the train to banishment ! 
But his calculations were not altogether correct. 

A Higher Power had willed it otlierv^se. 

• The burghers had* now returned to their own districts. 

1 myself went to a farm in the neighbourhood of Elandskop 
belonging to Mr. Hendrick Prinsloo — the rooife . 1 After I 
had been there a few days I heard that a strong column was 
approaching I^indlcy from Kroonstad. touring the night 
of the 17th of February this column attacked some burghers 
who were posted* less than four miles from Elandskop, with 
the object — as I heard later — of catching me. And they 
woyld have been quite successful in their attempt had I 
been sleeping in the house where their information led them 
to believe they would find nfe. But as a matter of laet, I 
seldom, if ever, slept in a house, for to tell* the truth, there 
were scarcely any houses left to sleep in ! The women who 
had escaped capture lived in narrovy shelters, which had 
been made by fUacing corrugated iron sheets on what was* 
left standing oithe walls that remained. 

I crossed the Liebenbcl-gsvlci on. the 18th of February, 
and proceeded to the farm of Rondcbosch, which stands to 
the nSrth-east of Reitz. There I met the Government. 

And now another big “ drive ” took place. The English 
columns marched to the south of the Kroonstad-Lindley 
blockhouse line in the direction of Bethlehem. Other troops 
came from Heilbron, and advanced to the north of the 
Heilbron-Frankfort line, driving Commandant Ross across 
this line to the south. 

“ IJooije ” is the Taal tor " red.” 
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Nearer and nearer these two great divisions approached 
each other, until at last they stretched without any break 
from the Bethlehem-Lindley to the Frankfort-Vrede line 
of blockhouses. On the 21st of February the whole column 
moved towards Vrede and Harrismitli. < 

It seemed to me that my best plan would be to go with 
President Steyn and the Government to the Witkopjcs, 
which lay between Harrismitli and Vrede, and then to break 
through the English columns near Vrede or Harrismith, or, 
if it proved impossible to do so at these points, at least to 
force a way through somewhere. 

On this occasion \('l: had a great deal more difficulty in 
escaping from the English than we had hud during the previous 
“ drive.” Not only had we to deal with these large forces 
behind, but also with thousands of troops which were now 
approaching from Villiersdorp, Standcrton, Volksrust, and 
Laingsnck, and which were extended across the country in 
one continuous line. The whole cordon thus formed con- 
sisted, as the English themselves acknowledge, of sixty 
thousand men. 

And again on this occasion they did not attempt to drive 
us against one or other of the blockhouse lines, but they 
came, ’column on column, frorti all sides, and formed a big 
circle round us.* They thus made it quite apparent that 
they had lost all faith in their blockhouses. *. 

I only received news of the approach of these reinforce- 
ments on the evening of the 22nd of February,’’ after 
they had passed the blockhouses. The report was brought 
to me by Commandant HermUnus Botha, a party of 
whose burghers *had been driven across the Vrede-Frank- 
fort line during the previous night. I have already Stated 
that some of the burghers under Commandant Ross had 
shared the same experience, and now they were retreating 
before the English. I also heard that Commandant Mentz 
had gone eastwards, in the belief that the forces behind him 
would move to the west, but that unfortunately the columns 
also moved to the east, so that he jumped into the lion’s 
mouth, which was only too ready to close ! 
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We marched that' night to Comelis River, and the day 
following to Mr. James Howell’s farm at Brakfontein. It 
was my intention to break through somewhere between 
Vrede and Bothaspas. 

But my sc&uts brought me word in the evening that there 
was. a very poor chance of succe& in that neighbourhood, 
foi* the columns had concentrated there. Other scouts, how- 
ever, reported that there was a small opening at Kalkkrans, 
on the Holspruit ; and so I decided to march to Kalkkrans. 

When the sun had set I left Brakfontein and started on 
my road to Kalkkrans, with the firm determination to force 
my way through there, cost what it #fiight. If I failed in 
the attempt I knew that it would mean an irretrievable loss, 
for not only should I myself be captured, but»also President 
Stcyn and the whole Government. 

I had with me a portion of the Harrismitlx burghers, the 
commandos from Vrede and Frankfort, ahd sections of the 
commandos from Standerton and Wakkerstroom, these latter 
under Commandant Alberts. This Commandant had come 
to these districts to obtain horses for his burghers ; he was 
obliged to be content with the wild horses of the veldt, for 
there were no others to be had. 

Beside the above burghers, I had with me old nwn.and 
children, and others folio were non-combatants. These had 
joined the commando to escape falling into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Altogether I iiad well-nigh two thousand persons with 
me. Commandant Mentz was, likn myself, enclosed in the 
“ drive,” but some distance away. General Wessels, 
Commandant Beukes, and some of the Bethlehem burghers 
were In the same predicament to the west of us. I did not 
know for certain where these officers were placed, -and 
therefore I could not inform them of my plan to break 
through tha^ night, for I had only come to this determina- 
tion after the sun had set. But I felt sure that they would 
at all costs m^ke their way through the cordon. 1 

1 In this I was correct. They contrived to break through where 
the enemy wefe more scattered. 
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Commandant Jan Meijer had met me at Brakfontein, 
but one party of his burghers was still six miles to the south. 
When I decided to break through, I sent him orders to 
follow me ; and this he was quite capable of doing, as he was 
well acquainted with this part of the country. My orders 
were that the mounted men w’ere to proceed in advance, 
taking with them my little waggon drawn by eight mules. 

This waggon had accompanied me into Cape Colony, and 
since that time — for fourteen weary months — had never left 
me. I had even taken it with me when, a fortnight pre- 
viously, I had broken through the blockhouse lines. 

Behind the liorsemm came the aged and the sick, who 
occupied the remaining vehicles, and lastly the cattle, 
divided into several herds. 

In this order we rode on. 

When we were approaching the spot at which I expected 
to find the enen\y, I ordered Commandant Ross and one 
hundred men, with Hermanus Botha and Alberts, and 
portions of their commandos, to go on ahead of us. 

After passing through Holspruit we inclined to the west, 
as the road to the east would, according to my scouts, have 
led us right into the English camp. But it was not with 
one camp only that we had to deal : the English were every- 
where : a whole army lay before us — an army so immense 
that many Englishmen thought that it would be a task be- 
yond the stupid and illiterate Boer to count it, much less to 
understand its significance. I will pandep to the English 
conception of us and say, “ We have seen thgm : they are a 
great big lot ! ” 

We had hardly moved three hundred paces from where 
we had crossed Holspruit, when the English lined up Hbout 
three hundred yards in front of us and opened fire. We saw 
that they did not intend our flight to be an easy one. 

Before we had reached the “ spruit,” 1 and \yhile crossing 
it, the burghers had kept pushing ahead and crowds had 
even passed us, but the enemy’s fire checked them and 
they wheeled round. 

1 Spruit — rivulet. 
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Only the men unclcr .Commandants Ross, Botha, Alberts, 
did*not waver. These officers and their veldtcornets with 
less than one hundred men stormed the nearest position of 
the enemy, who were occunvine a fort on the brow of a stoen 
bank. 

1 - shouted to my command: ‘^Charge.” 

I exerted all my powers of persuasion to arrest the flight 
of my burghers ; even bringing the sjambok into the argu- 
ment. 

Two hundred and fifty were all that J could bring back to 
the fight, whilst, as I have said, the Commandants had a 
hundred with them when they ch^rg^l ; the rest, regardless 
of my attempts to stop them, fled. 

I was also without my staff, some of whonl had remained 
under the fire of the enemy awaiting my orders as to wliat 
was to be done with my little waggon. Others, amongst whom 
was my son Kpotie, who was then acting a£ my secretary, had 
followed me, but had got lost in the confusion of the moment. 
. This confusion arose from the fact that the burghers 
imagined that they had got through at the first attempt, 
but had found themselves again fired at from the front. 
Meanwhile, I hurried to and fro, encouraging the burghers 
in their attempts to break through. When thus engaged I 
came across two ol my staff, Albertus* Theunissen and 
Burt Nissey. JTo them i gave the order : “ Get the waggon 
through at all costs.” I also found my son, Isaac, and kept 
him with me. vDie English now were firing not only from 
in front but also on our right, and *there was nothing for it 
but to clear a road for ’ourselves, # and this we eventually 
succeeded jn doing, and in about forty minutes had at last 
broken through. 

The enemy had dug trenches, thirty to forty paces •from 
each other; winch served as schanzes. In each of these 
trenches w«re placed ten to thirty men. They had also 
a Maxim-Nordenfeldt, which, at first, kept up a hot fire ; 
but soon was,silenced as the gunners were shot down. The 
rest of the troops retired with the gun, but had to leave the 
caisson behfcid they. It was evident to me from the way 
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in which they fired that the English were retreating, and 
so I despatched two men to tell the burghers, who had gone 
back, to come on ; but this they did not do, thinking 
perhaps that they could discover a safer route on the fol- 
lowing evening. This was short-sighted policy on their part, 
for the circle within which they were caught was daily* be- 
coming narrower, and it was plain that on the third day 
the enemy would be so close that all hope of escape would 
be gone. 

The two burghers did not return, and we went on without 
them, taking with us our wounded — twelve in number. 
Two of these, whoseSnjijfies were serious, had been placed 
by some of my staff on my waggon ; one- was Van der Merwe, 
a member of President Steyn’s bodyguard ; the other was a 
boy thirteen years old, named Olivier. 

We hurried on, and came, shortly after sundown, to the 
farm called “ Bavaria,” on the Bothasberg. There Van der 
Merwe died. 

The boy had already been relieved from his sufferings. 
Thus, once again, the soil drank the blood of a child. 

Eleven of my men were left dead on the battlefield. We 
had to leave them there, for to recover their bodies might 
have, meant the sacrifice of more lives. " 

When the burghers and I forced our way through the storm 
of bullets, we had with us President Steyn, the Members of 
the Government, and the Rev. D. Ivcstell, minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Harrismith. / 

The greater part of the English, indeed all <?f them, so far 
as we could observe, remained, duiing the 24th, on the spot 
where we had left them. We found 1 * out, later on, that we 
had broken through their lines at the point where Colonel 
Rimkigton’s force was stationed. 

The following day the columns departed. Wq then went 
to bury our dead, but found that the enemy ,had already 
done so. But as the graves which they had made were very 
shallow, we dug them deeper. , 

During that night (the 25th) another force of burghers, to 
the number of about three hundred and fifty, broke through 
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the English cordon. . Our men only lost two killed, and 
eleven wounded. 

Besides those already mentioned, the burghers under 
General Wessel Wessels and Commandant Mentz were also 
among tho^fe who escaped of the two thousand troops sur- 
rounded by the enemy. 

'With the others it fared but ill. 

The English closed in, and the circle became narrower 
and narrower. 

On the 27th of February, 1902 — “ JJajuba Day ” — Com- 
mandant van Merwe and four hundred men fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 1 

On that very day, .in the year 1881, the famous battle of 
Majuba had been fought. Nineteen years afterwards, on the 
same day of the same month, we suffered a terrible defeat 
at Paardeberg, where we lost General Piet Cronie and a great 
force of burghers. 

And now th*e 27II1 of February had come round again, and 
this time it wasihe twenty-first anniversary of Majuba that 
we were celebrating. The day of our coming of age had 
thus arrived, if I may be allowed to say so. But instead of 
the Republics now attaining their majority — as they should 
have done,, according to all precedent — minority would have 
been a more fitting word to describe the cendition in which 
we now found yourselves — for, through the losses which we 
had just sustained, we were minus not only a large number 
of bufghers, but^also an enormous quantity of cattle, which 
ought to have served as food to our eommandos and families, 
but which the enemy hacf captured.. 

The cattle which had just been taken from us had formed 
the greater part of our cattle in this district. We had 
always been able, until now, to get them safely away ;* the 
unevenness of the veldt here was greatly in our favour. This 
time we cou\d not. How am I to explain the inexplicable ? 
We had sinned — but not against England! 

1 Also my sop, Jacobus (Kootie). He has now returned from 
St. Helena, whither he had been sent as a prisoner, and we have met. 
He tells me tljat on the night when I broke through, he wanted to. 
come with me, but wa$ unable to do so, because his horse had been 
shot under him. * 




CHAPTER XXXV 

I GO TO THE TRANSVAAL WITH 
PRESIDENT STEYN 
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I go to the Transvaal with President 

Steyn 

O N the 26th of February I went with the Government 
to Duminysdrift, on the Wilgc River, and we thus 
found ourselves again at the farm of Rondebosch. 

The Government remained there for a few days, and then 
President Steyn decided to go into the western parts of the 
State, where’ Generals Badcnhorst and Nieuwouwdt were 
then operating. He thought that if he absented himself 
from the north-eastern districts the English would cease 
their devastations in that part of the country, for it was 
well known that the enemy’s Concentration of forces was 
principally aimed at the President and myself. 

I, however, did flof intend to follow ]iis example, but, 
on the contrary, got myself ready to join the Hcilbron 
commando. By March 22nd all my preparations were 
made', and I had, alas ! to say farewell to my trusty friend 
— my little waggon ! I saw that ijt must be relinquished — 
that I could not carry it* about with me any longer. I left 
it at a farm, first taking out my ’documents and papers ; 
I ordered these to be concealed for greater safety, in a cave 
on the farm of Gentral Wcssels. 

The clothes and ammunition of myself and staff had been 
hidden in this cave for some time. 

The following day I joined President Steyn, who told 
me that he wished me to accompany him in his march 
to the west. And although it did not agree with my own 
ideas— principally, because I did not want the enemy to 
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think that I was running away- frpm them — I consented 
to this plan, and the more willingly because it was some time 
since I had visited the western commandos. 

It was a long journey that lay before us, and I had only 
the clothes that I was then wearing. I would have sent 
for another suit had I not heard that the enemy were en- 
camped close to the cave where our treasures lay hidden.* 

I had therefore to do the best I could with what I had. 
There was no clothing to be got in the western districts, so 
that when my present outfit was worn out, I should be 
compelled to put on “ khaki ” — although there was nothing 
I relished less than to'cob a prisoner of war. 

We started out that same evening in the direction of the 
railway line. Our party consisted of about two hundred 
men, composed as follows : the President, with his body- 
guard of thirty men, under Commandant H. van Niekcrk, 
the Government, C ommandant van dc Mcrwe, of Vredefort, 
my staff and myself. 

Before daybreak we got through the Heilbron-Frankfort 
line of blockhouses without accident ; and on the following 
night (March 5th) we crossed the railway line, between 
Wolvehoek and Viljoensdrift. Whilst we were occupied 
there in cutting the telegraph wires, the enemy fired a few 
rounds on us, at r. distance of five hundred or six hundred 
paces. We approached nearer, and they then opened fire 
with a Maxim — but without doing any damage. 

We continued on our road, past Parijs' and Vredefort, 
towards Bothaville, and we came upon a blockhouse line 
which extended from Kroonstad to the Vaal River. 
We rested for two days, to the north of Bothaville ; during 
this time my scouts captured from the enemy eighteen 
horsfcs, most of which were in good condition. 

On the night of March 12th we broke through the block- 
house line, some five miles to the west of Bothaville. When 

1 Shortly afterwards I heard that it was Colone! Rimington’s 
column who were encamped there. They discovered the cave, and 
removed the documents and wearing apparel, leaving me with only 
a suit of clothes — which I should have liked to preserve as a curiosity ! 
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we were about fifty paces from the line, somebody to our 
left. challenged us : 

“ Halt ! Who goes there ? ” 

He challenged us a second time, and then fired. 

At once seven or eight sentries fired upon us. Shots 
also, were directed at us from the right. Nevertheless we 
cut through the barbed wire and crossed in safety, the firing 
still continuing, until we were about fifteen hundred paces 
on the far side of the line. Fortunately no one was hit. 

Having thus escaped from the last “ White Elephant ” 
that we should have to reckon with, the next obstacle to be 
encountered was the Vaal River. Fog ilie President, since we 
had crossed the Valsch River, had decided to visit De la 
Rey, in order to place himself under medical advice. His 
eyes had become very weak during the last fortnight or so, 
and lie thought that Dr. van Rcnncnkampf might be able 
to do something for them. 

Thus we had to cross the Vaal River. 

But we heardihat there was a military post at 'Commando- 
drift, where we wanted to cross, and further, that all the 
other fords were occupied by the English. We should 
have been in a great difficulty h'ad not one of our burghers, 
Pietersen, »who knew this district thoroughly, brought us 
across the river by & footpath ford. » 

We crossed pn March 15th. The current was so strong 
that in places the horses were almost swimming ; in other 
place? the riverjbed was strewn with huge boulders, over 
which our steeds had to climb. However, we all managed 
to get safely over, and arrived at Witpoort on the evening 
of the 16th. On the ■following day we joined General De 
la Rfey. 

It was a most interesting occasion. We had a hearty 
reception, several impromptu “ addresses ” being presented 
to the President, who in turn spoke to the burghers with 
much fire and enthusiasm. They were already in the best 
of spirits, aS* they might, well be, for their General had but 
recently won victories over Von Donop and Lord Methuen. 

Dr. van Rennenkampf, having examined the President’s 
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eyes, said that he must remain for some time under his care. 
Accordingly I left President Stcyn with Dc la Rey, and, 
on the third day after our arrival, set out with my staff to 
join General Badenhorst, who was then in the neighbour- 
hood of Boshof. It was becoming more and more important 
that I should see Badenhorst and Nieuwouwdt, and discuss 
with them how best they might collect their forces, for I 
wished to be able to attack the first English column that 
should enter the western district of the State. 

I had received reports that, with the exception of the 
garrison at Boshof, the west, for the moment, was free from 
the enemy ; and this „information caused me no surprise, 
for I could well believe that they had just “ packed up their 
trunks ” in the north. 

On the 25th of March I joined General Badenhorst on 
the Gannapan, 1 thirty miles to the north-east of Boshof. 
I at once sent an express to General Nieuwouwdt, ordering 
him to come to me with all speed, and to bring about four 
hundred and fifty of his men with him. Meanwhile, General 
Badenhorst received instructions from me to get all his 
scattered commandos together.* 

Before there had been time for these orders to be carried 
out I received, on 28th March, a letter from President Steyn, 
giving me the following information . 

Mr. S. W. Burger, Vice-States President of the South 
African Republic, had written to President Steyn, saying 
that he was at Kroonstad, and that he wished to meet 
the Government of the Orange Free State. He also said 
that a copy of the correspondence between the Governments 
of the Queen of the Netherlands and pf the King of England 
had been sent to him by Lord Kitchener. 

From this correspondence it appealed that the Nether- 
lands Government (considering the condition of affairs to be 

x A salt lake. 

* Commandant Jacobs* was somewhere not very far from Kim- 
berley; Commandant Bester, close to Brandforf; Commandant 
Jacobus Theron, near Smaldcel ; Commandant Flemming, near Hoop- 
stad; and Commandant Pieter Erasmus, near the Gannapan. 
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exceptional, in that ‘the Boers who were still fighting were 
unable to negotiate either with the British Government 
or with the Deputation in Europe) felt justified in offering 
to act as an intermediary. In this capacity they were 
prepared to ask the Deputation if they were willing — sup- 
l>osing that a safe conduct could bfe obtained from England 
— tb go to South Africa, and discuss matters with the Boers, 
in order to be able subsequently to return to Europe, em- 
powered to conclude a Treaty of Pehce, which would be 
binding both in South Africa and in Europe. 

Lord Lansdownc, in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, replied that his Government highly appreciated the 
humafie intentions of .the Government of the Netherlands, 
but that they had made up their minds to abide by their 
former decision, and not to accept any foreign intervention. 
Further, that the Deputation could, if they wished, address 
a request for a safe conduct to the British *povemment, but 
that the matter could not be decided in England, until the 
precise nature of.the request, and the grounds on which.it 
was preferred, were fully understood. 

Lord Lansdownc also said that the British Government 
was* not quite clear as to whether the Deputation still re- 
tained any infltfence over the»Boer leaders in South Africa ; 
that they thought that tfie power to negotiate for the Orange 
Free State lay wjhh President Steyn, and, for the Transvaal, 
with President Burger ; and that they considered that the 
most satisfactory arrangement would be for the leaders of. 
the Boers to negotiate directly with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in South Africa, who had been ordered 
to transmit at once to the British Government any offers or 
proposals which might be made to him. 

Lord Lansdowne ’concluded by saying that, if the 
Boers wished to negotiate, it must be in South Africa, and 
not in Europe^. For, if the Deputation were to go to South 
Africa-, at least three months must elapse before anything 
could be effected, and, as hostilities ‘must continue during 
this delay, much suffering would be caused. 

Vice-President Burger went on to say that when he 
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received a copy of this correspondence he could only con- 
clude that Lord Kitchener, indirectly at least, if not directly, 
was asking the Boer leaders to negotiate with him. Accord- 
ingly, he wrote to Lord Kitchener for a free pass, and, 
having obtained it, came with his Government by rail to 
Ivroonstad. He now, accordingly, requested President Steyn 
to let him know when and where the two Governments cduld 
meet. He also intimated that he had written to Lord 
Kitchener, informing' him that he wished — after consulting 
the Government of the Orange Free State — to make a 
Peace Proposal. 

President Steyn told me that when the Free Slate Govern- 
ment received this letter from President Burger, thSy had 
not been able to see their way to refuse what the latter 
asked, as the promise of a Peace Proposal had already been 
sent. They had regretted, however, that the Transvaal 
Government had made use of a safe conduct, and gone 
through the English lines — not that they had for one 
moment distrusted the Government — but simply because 
the proceeding had seemed to have been ill-advised. Never- 
theless the Free State, finding itself not only obliged to 
discuss the matters in question with the Transvaal,’ but 
also, -conjointly with the Transvaal, to make- a Proposal 
to Lord Kitchener, had appointed a place of meeting in 
accordance with the request which had. been addressed 
to it. 

This was what I learnt from President ,Steyn’s letter. 

On the 5th April tiie President received another letter 
from President Burger, arranging that the meeting should 
take place at Klerksdorp. A safe conduct for the President 
and Government of the Orange Free State was sent at the 
same time. 
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Peace Negotiations 

G ENERAL DE LA REY, who, as a Member of the 
Transvaal Government, had to be present at the 
coming deliberations, accompanied the President to Ivlerks- 
dorp, where they arrived on the 9th pf April, and found 
the Transvaal Government already there awaiting them. 

The two Govemmehts held their first meeting in the after- 
noon of the same day. The South African Republic was 
represented by : — Vicc-Statcs-Prcsidcnt S. W. Burger ; 
Commandant-General Louis Botha ; Secretary of State, 
F. W. Reitz ; .General De la Rey ; Ex-General L. J. Meijer ; 
and Mr, J. C. Krogh. Although not a menjber of the 
Government, th*e States-Procureur, L. Jacobsz, was also 
present. 

On behalf of the Orange Free State appeared -States- 
Presidcnt, M. T. Steyn; Commander-in-Chicf, C. R. de Wet ; 
Vice-Commander-in-fhjcf, Judge J. B. M. Hertzog; Stutes- 
Secretary, W. J. C. Brebner ; and General C. H. Olivier. 

It was decided that no minutes should be taken. Accord- 
ingly, J am only able to give a summary of the proceedings. 

The meeting having been opened with prayer, the Vice 2 
President of the South Afrifen Republic said that the fact 
that Lord Kitchener had sent in a copy of the correspondence 
between the Govemmehts of the Netherlands and England, 
was looked upon by himself and his Government as an 
invitation on the part of England to the two States to discuss 
the matter dealt with in that correspondence, and to see 
if peace could not be concluded. Before, however, the meet- 
ing could m^ke a proposal, it would be necessary to hear 
what the state of affairs really was. 

Thereupon, firstly, Commandant-General Louis Botha, 
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then I, and lastly, General De la Rey, gave a report of how 
matters stood. 

President Burger now asked whether an interview with 
Lord Kitchener should be asked for, and (in ' case Lord 
Kitchener acceded to this) what we were to demand, and 
what we should be prepared to sacrifice. He went on to ask 
President Steyn what he thought of the proposal which the 
Transvaal had made to the Free State Government in the 
October of the previous year. 

President Steyn answered that he was still of the same 
opinion as in June,' 1901, when the two Governments had 
agreed to stand by' independence. If the English now 
refused to grant Independence, then tlje war must continue. 
He said that ke would rather surrender to the English un- 
conditionally than make terms with them. 

The remainder of the day was occupied in listening to 
speeches from Stapes-Secretary Reitz, and President Burger. 

On the following day the speakers were L. J. Meijer, 
J. ,.G. Krogh, myself, States-Secretary Reitz, and Judge 
Hertzog. The last-named made a proposal, which was 
seconded by General C. H. Olivier. This proposal, after 
it had been subjected for revision to a Commission, consist- 
ing of .the two Presidents, Mr/ Reitz, and Judge Hertzog, 
was accepted on J.he following day. ' It ran as follows : — 

“ The Governments of the South African Republic and 
of the Orange Free State, having met, induced thereto by 
the receipt, from His Excellency Lord Eitphener, of the 
correspondence exchanged in Europe between the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of England, and that of Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, referring to the desira- 
bility of giving to the Governments, of these Republics 
an opportunity to come into communication with their 
plenipotentiaries in Europe, who still enjoy the trust of both 
Governments : 

“ And taking into c'onsideration the conciliatory spirit 
which, as it appears from this correspondence, inspires the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty, and also- of the desire 
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therein uttered by Lord Lansdowne, in the name of his 
Government, to make an end to this strife : 

“ Are of t opinion that it is now a favourable moment to 
again shew their readiness to do everything possible to 
bring this war to an end : 

“And decide, therefore to mafcfe certain proposals to His 
Excellency Lord Kitchener, as representative of the Govern- 
ment of His Britannic Majesty, which may serve as a basis 
for further negotiations, having in vfew the achievement of 
the desired peace. 

“ Further, it is the opinion of these two Governments 
that, in order to expedite the achievement of the desired 
aim, and to prevent, »as far as possible, any misunderstand- 
ing, His Excellency Lord Kitchener should bd asked to meet 
personally these Governments at a time and place by him 
appointed, so that the said Governments may lay before 
him Peace Proposals (as they will be ptepared to do), in 
order that, by direct conversation and discussion with him, 
all such questions as shall arise may be solved at once, -and 
also that this meeting may further and bring about the. 
desired result.” 

A letter ^was now written .to Lord Kitchener (who # was at 
Pretoria) enclosing th» above Proposal, and signed by the 
two Presidents. 

In the afternoon the two Governments met again, to con- 
sider .what proposals they should * make to the British 
Government, i'ffter a lengthy discussion, it was decided, on 
the proposal of General. De la Rey, seconded by States- 
Procureur L. Jacobsz, tjiat the matter in hand should be en- 
trusted to file Commission, which consisted, as I have already 
said, of the two Presidents, States-Sccretary Reitz, and J.udge 
Hertzog : and the next morning this Commission handed in 

the following report, which was accepted by the meeting : — 

• 

“ The Commission, after having taken into consideration 
the wish of the meeting, namely, that proposals should be 
drafted (in connexion with the letter of yesterday, signed by 
the two Prdfeidents, to His Excellency Lord Kitchener) for 
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eventual consideration by His Excellency Lord Kitchener, 
proposes the following points : — 

“ i. The concluding of a Treaty of Friendship and Peace, 
including : 

“ (a) Arrangements re a Customs Union. 

“ (b) „ re Post, Telegraph and Railway Union. 

“ (c) Granting of the Franchise. 

“2. Demolition of all States Forts. 

“3. Arbitration in any future differences which may arise 
between the contracting parties ; the arbitrators to be nomi- 
nated in equal numbers from each party from among their 
own subjects ; the sald,.arbitrators to add one to their num- 
ber, who is to have the casting vote. > 

“ 4. Equal rights for the English and Dutch languages in 
the schools. 

“ 5. Reciprocal amnesty.” 

The same morning a letter enclosing this proposal was 
sept to Loi*d Kitchener, after which Judge Hertzog and 
Commander Louis Botha addressed the meeting.' 

After the latter had finished an address of great import- 
ance, General Wilson, who liad the command at Klcrksdorp, 
entered, the room where the meeting was being held and 
stated that Lord Kitchener was prepared to grant us an in- 
terview, and that we could travel to Pretqria that very 
evening. 

, Accordingly, on the evening of the nth of April, weTwent 
to Pretoria, where, on the following morning* we met Lord 
Kitchener and handed in our proposal. 

Lord Kitchener 'wished for a proposal of a very different 
character from that of the two Governments ; but as it would 
not have been proper for them to make any proposal in- 
jurious to Independence, the Presidents declared that they 
could not do so, and '■•asked him to send to the English 
Government the proposal which they had already laid be- 
fore him. Lord Kitcheiier at last acceded tq this request, 
and the following telegram was accordingly sent to Eng- 
land ; — 
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“ From Lord Kitchener to the Secretary of State. 

* 

“ Pretoria, April 12 th, 1902. 

“ The Boer Representatives desire to acquaint His 
Majesty’s Government with the fact that they entertain an 
earnest wish*for peace, and that thpy, therefore, have decided 
to, ask the British Government to bring hostilities to an end, 
and to proceed to formulate a Treaty of Peace. They are 
ready to accept an Agreement, by \yhich, in their opinion, 
all future wars between them and the British Government 
in South Africa may be avoided. They think that this aim 
can be attained if provisions are made- in relation to the fol- 
lowing points : — 

“ 1. Franchise. 

“ 2. Equal rights for the Dutch and English languages in 
Educational matters. 

“3. Customs Union. 

“ 4. Demolition of all the forts in the Transvaal and Free 
State. 

“5. Arbitration in case of future disagreements, “ 3 nd 
only subjects of the parties to be arbitrators. 

•“ 6. Mutual amnesty. 

“ But in case these terms should not be satisfactory, then 
they wish "to know ^h&t terms the British Government will 
give them, so that the result which thSy all desire may 
be attained.” • 

On. Monday, April 15th, Lord Kitchener sent to the two 
Governments a dbpy of the following telegram, which he had 
received from the Secretary of State : — 

I 

“ From Secretary op State to Lord Kitchener. 

“ London, April 13 th, 1902. 

“ His Majesty’s Government shares with all its heart in 
the earnest wish of the Boer Representatives, and trusts 
that the present negotiations will l£ad thereto. But they 
have already declared in the clearest manner aim have to 
repeat that they cannot take into consideration any pro- 
posals which have as basis the sanction of the Independence 
of the formfer Republics, which are now formally annexed 
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to the British Crown. And it would he well if you and 
Milner were to meet the Boer Representatives, .and 
make this plain to them. You must encourage them to 
make fresh proposals which we will willingly receive.” 

In this telegram, as the reader will have dbserved, the 
name of Lord Milner is mentioned. Up till now we were 
dealing with Lord Kitchener alone, but at our next con- 
versation the first-named was also present. 

Both Representatives of the British Government insisted 
that we should negotiate with them, taking the surrender of 
our Independence fqr granted. We could not do so. We 
had repeatedly told Lbrd Kitchener that, constitutionally, 
it was beyond the power of our Governments to discuss 
terms based on the giving up of Independence. Only the 
nation could do that. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment make a proposal which had, as a basis, the temporary 
withdrawal only of the Independence, then ,we would lay 
this proposed before the nation. 

Thereupon the following telegram was “drawn up and 
despatched : — 

“ From Lord Kitchener, to the Secretary of State. 

“ Pretoria, April 14th , 1902. 

“ A difficulty has arisen in connexion with the negotia- 
tions. The Representatives declare that, constitutionally, 
they are not entitled to discuss terms which are based on 
the surrender of their independence, as the burghers^ alone 
can agree to such a J> as i s * If» howevef, His Majesty’s 
Government can propose terms by. which their independence 
shall be subsequently given back to them, the Representa- 
tives, on the matter being fully explained to them, wijl lay 
such conditions before the people, without giving expression 
to their own opinions.” 

The reply to this was.as follows : — 

“From 11 ie Secretary of State to Lord Kitchener. 

“ London,. April 16 th . 

“ With great astonishment we have received the message 
from the Boer leaders, as contained in your cable. The 
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meeting was arranged in accordance with their desires, and 
they must have been aware, from our repeated declarations, 
that we should not be prepared to consider any proposal 
based on the revival of the independence of the two South 
African States. We, therefore, were justified in believing 
that the Boer Representatives had abandoned all idea of 
Independence, and that they would make terms for the 
surrender of the forces still in the Veldt. They now declare 
that they are not constitutionally ift a position to discuss 
any terms which do not include the restoration of their In- 
dependence, but they ask what conditions would be made 
if, after consulting their followers, tl*ey should abandon the 
claim for Independence. This does not seem to us a satis- 
factory way of expediting the end of the hostilities which 
have caused the loss of so many lives and so much money. 
We are, however, as we said before, desirous of preventing 
any further bloodshed and of accelerating the restoration of 
peace and prosperity in the countries harassed by the w r ar, 
and we empower you and Lord Milner to refer the JJoer 
leaders to the offer made by you to General Botha more 
than twelve months ago, and to inform them that — although 
the great decrease which has lately taken place in the forces 
opposed to us, and also the further sacrifices involved by the 
refusal of that offei*, would justify us in, dictating hardw 
terms — we are.still prepared, in the hope of a lasting peace 
and reconciliation, to accept a general surrender in the 
spirit* of that o|fer, with such amendments with regard 
to details as might be agreed upon* mutually.” 

It was quite self-evident that the 'Governments could not 
accept this’ proposal of the British Government, because by 
it the independence of the Republics would be sacrificed- 

President Steyn pointed out emphatically that it lay 
beyond our right to decide and cf-nclude anything that 
would endanger the independence of the two “Republics. 
The nation alone could decide on ttie question of indepen- 
dence. For tins reason, therefore, we asked if we might 
consult the .people, and it was agreed by Lord Kitchener 
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and Lord Milner that we should go back to our commandos 
and hold meetings in every district, in order to learn thus 
the will of the nation. It was further agreed that at the 
meetings of the nation representatives should be chosen who, 
on the 15th May, 1902, at Verecniging, should inform the 
Governments what course ‘the nation desired them to take. 

On the 18th of April Commandant-General Louis Botha, 
General De la Key, and I left Pretoria, provided with a safe 
conduct for ourselves and for any one whom we should 
appoint, and proceeded to our different commandos. 

I went first to the* burghers of Vrede at Prankop, where 
I met General Wessel iVessels with his commandos on the 
22nd of April. The nation was in a very miserable condi- 
tion, suffering ‘from the want of all necessaries, and living 
only on meat and maize, which food was also exceedingly 
scarce, and would only last for a few months more. Not- 
withstanding this,JLhc burghers decided, to a man, that they 
would not be satisfied with anything less than independence, 
and. that if {he English would not accede to .this they would 
continue to fight. 

Mr. Wessel Wessels, Member of the Volksraad, was 
elected as chairman, and Mr. Pieter Schravezander as secre- 
tary.. The representatives chosen were Commandants A. Ross, 
Hermanus Botha, and Louis Botha (sofi of Philip Botha). 

My second meeting I held at Drupfontein,, in the district 
of Bethlehem, on' the 2^th of April, with the burghers under 
the command of Commandants Frans Jacobsz, MearS', and 
Bruwcr. Mr. J. H. Naude was made chairman, and Landdrost 
J. H. B. Wessels secretary. It was unanimously decided 
that independence had to be maintained, and Commandants 
Frans Jacobsz and Bruwcr were chosen as representatives. 

The next meeting I held on the 26th of April, at Twee- 
poort Farm, with the commandos under General Mirhal 
Prinsloo. Mr. Jan vafr" 3 clialkwijk was chosen as chairman, 
and Mr. K. J J. Malan as secretary. Here also the votes were 
unanimous, and General Michal Prinsloo, t Commandant 
Rautenbach, and Commandant J. J. van Niekerk were 
elected as representatives. 

After 1 that, on the 28th of April, on Roodekraal Farm, I 
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met the burghers * under Commandants Cilliers, Bcster, 
Mcijtz, and Van Coller. The chairman was B. W. Steyn 
(Member of the Volksraad), and the secretary Mr. S. J. M. 
Wessels. *Here again it was unanimously decided not to 
surrender the independence, and Commandants Mentz, Van 
Coller and Bester were the representatives chosen. 

*The fifth meeting I held with the commandos under 
General Johannes Hattingh, on the ist of May, on the 
Weltevrede Farm, under the chairmahship of Mr. Jan Latc- 
gan, Johannes C. Pieterscn being secretary. As representa- 
tives we c!iosc General Hattingh and Commandant Philip De 
Vos. The voting was unanimous Jh*at the independence 
should be maintained. 

On the 3rd of May I held my sixth meeting* with the com- 
mandos under General C. C. Froneman, at Schaapplaats. 
Mr. Jan Maree was chairman, and Mr. David Ross secretary. 

The result was the same as at the offier meetings, and 
General Froneman, Commandants F. Cronje and J. J. Koen 
were chosen to represent the commandos. 

From there I went to Dewetsdorp, where I met, on the 
5th of May, General George Brand’s commandos. Mr. C. 
Smith acted as chairman, and Air. W. J. van Seim as secre- 
tary; the -representatives chosen were General Brand and 
Commander J. RhrfedTcr ; and the burghers were equally 
determined tojkeep their independence. 

I went on to Bloemfontein, and thence by rail to Brand- 
fort, "find afterwards to the Quaggashoek Farm, where, on 
the nth, I hold my eighth meeting; with the commandos of 
C. C. J. Badenhorst. The chairman was Mr. N. B. Gildcn- 
huis, and the secretary Mr. H. M. G. Davis. The elected 
representatives were General Badenhorst and Commandants 
A. J. Bester and Jacobsz. This was my last meeting* and 
it also decided on maintaining the independence. 

The compiandos under the Commandants vandcr Merwe 
and Van Niekerk (Vredefort and Parijs), FlemnulTg (Hoop- 
stad), Nagel* (part of Kroonstad), and General Nieuwouwdt 
(Fauresmith, Philippolis, and Jacobsdal) were visited by 
Commander-in-Chief Judge Hertzog, Member of the Execu- 
tive Council. At meetings held with these commaridos the 
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following representatives were chosen : — General Nieu- 
wouwdt, and the Commandants Munnik Hcrtzog, J.'van 
der Merwe, C. van Niekerk, Flemming, A. ,J. Bester, 
F. Jacobsz, H. Prctorius, and Veldtcomet Kritzinger. 

At these meetings also the burghers were tinanimous in 
their decision not to giv£ up their independence. I mjist 
add that Commandant H. van Niekerk was chosen as 
representative of the bodyguard of President Steyn. It 
had been agreed with Lord Kitchener at. Pretoria that if 
the chief officers of a commando were chosen as representa- 
tives, then there would be an armistice between this com- 
mando and the Englifh during the time the officers were 
absent at the meeting at Vereeniging." It was also decided 
that Lord Kitthener should be informed of the dale of the 
departure of such officers. 

This was done. I sent the following telegram on the 25th 
of April to Pretoria : — 

“ To His Excellency, Headquarters, Pretoria : 

“*At meetings held in the districts of Vrede and Harrismith 
and in that part of Bethlehem east and north-east of the 
blockhouse lines of Fouriesburg, Bethlehem, and Harri- 
smith, General Wessels and the commandants were duly 
chosen' as representatives. . , 

“ I have decided that all the representatives shall leave 
their different commandos on the nth of May, and there- 
fore, in accordance with our mutual agreement, 1, shall 
Expect an armistice to be granted to the different commandos 
from that date until the return of, their commandants from 
the meeting at Vpreeniging, on or about the 15th of May. 

“ I should be glad to receive Your Excellency’s sanction 
to my request that each Representative should have the 
right to take one man with him. 

“ Your Excellency \yill greatly oblige by sending a reply 
to Kaffjjsdorp in the district of Bethlehem, where I am 
awaiting an answer. 

“ C. R. DE WET, 

“ General Commandcr-in-Chief, Orange Free State. 

“ Bethlehem, April 25 th, 1902.” , • 
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To this I received the following answer from Lord Kit- 
chener : — 

“ Imperial Residency, Pretoria. 

“ April 25 th, 1902. 

“ To General de Wet, Raj? firsdorp : 

“ In answer to your message, I agree altogether with your 
demands that during the absence of the chosen Repre- 
sentatives from their commandos, from the nth of May 
until their return, such commandos shall not be troubled by 
us. I aifeo agree that every Representative, as you propose, 
shall be accompanied by one man. 

“ I shall also be glad if you woulcf send an officer, at least 
two days before the Meeting, in order to let me know about 
the number, and the necessary arrangements for the treat- 
ment of the Representatives at this Meeting. 

“ (Signed) . KITCHENER.” 

• 

On the nth of May I sent a telegram to Lor /1 Kitchener, 
in which I said that, as all my generals and chief officers liad 
been chosen as Representatives, the armistice must begin 
on the nth of May. The telegram was as follows : — 

“ From General de Wet : 

“ To *Hls Excellency LqpD Kitchener, 

“ Pretoria. 

“ 11 th May, 1902. 

“The following chief officers have been chosen as Repre- 
sentatives for die commandos of the districts : Hoopstad, 
Boshof, and parts of Winburg and Bloemfontein, — districts 
to the west of the railway line. 

' “ 1. General C. Badenhorst. 

“ 2.* Commandant J. Jacobsz. 

“ 3. Commandant A. Bester. 

“ It thus appears that all my funerals and chief com- 
manding officers are chosen as Representative!; “to attend 
at the Meeting of Vereeniging, on the 15th inst., and accord- 
ing to our mutual agreement at Pretoria, an armistice 
will be given from to-day (nth Mav, 1902) in all districts 
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of the Orange Free State up to a date which shall be agreed 
upon after the close of the Meeting at Verceniging. Any 
answer, previous to noon of the nth inst., will reach me at 
Brandfort. 

“ Commander-in-Chief, 

“ Orange Free State Armies.” 

In answer to this I received the following telegram : — 

“ Imperial Residency, Pretoria. 

“ May 12th. 

“To General de «Wet, Brandfort. 

“ 1 have given orders, according to cur Agreement, that 
from to-morrow, the 13th inst., all commandos, whose leaders 
or chief officers have been chosen to attend the Meeting at 
Vereeniging, shall be exempted from being attacked by my 
columns during the absence of their leaders, in so far as such 
commandos withhold from offensive operations. But that 
doesjiot imply that outposts cannot be taken prisoner in 
case they should approach our lines. 

“ KITCHENER.”. 

It was rather surprising to me that Lord Kitchener, in this 
telegram, spoke only of an armistice beginning on the 13th 
of May, because in his telegram of the 25th he had agreed 
that there should be an armistice from the nth of May. I 
heard also from officers of Heilbron, Vrede, and Bethle- 
hem, whom I met, on the evening of the 5:4th of May, at 
Wolvehoek Station, that the English columns had operated 
in their districts on the nth, 12th, 13th, and 14th. My 
order was that my officers should not operate, but should 
retreat, if the enemy should unexpectedly operate on the 
nth. On the above-mentioned dates houses were burnt 
down, cattle carried away, maize and other grain destroyed, 
burghers >rken prisoner, and (in one instance) 'Shot. 

Such a misunderstanding was very regrettable, and all the 
more so because we were never indemnified for the damage 
thus done. 
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The End of the War 

O N the morning of the 15th May, I atrived at Vereeniging 
with some of the Free State delegates. The others 
were already there, together with the thirty Transvaal 
delegates, Commandant General Louis Botha and General 
De la Rey. In addition to the above, the following had also 
arrived : Vice-States President Burges, States-Presidcnt 
Steyn, the members of the two Governments, and General 
J. C. Smuts (from Cape Colony). 

I was exceedingly sorry to find that President Steyn 
was seriously ill. For the last six weeks he had been in 
the- doctor’s hands ; and, since his arrival at Pretoria, 
had been under the care of £)r. van der Mcrwc, of Krugers- 
dorp. This physician said that serious consequences might 
ensue if his patient were to attend our meetings, and 
advised him tef go to his home at Krugersdorp, where he 
could J)e properly nursed. It was sad for us to receive^ 
this news immediately we arrived. We asked ourselves 
what we should do without the President at our meetings ? 
At this moment he seemed more indispensable to us than 
ever before; 

President Steyn wae a statesman, in the best sense of # the 
word. He had gained the respect and even the affection 
of us all. Of him, if of any man, may be said tha^hc 
never swerval from his duty to his country. task was 
too great for him, no burden too heavy, if thereby he could 
serve his people. Whatever hardships he had endured, 
he had never been known to complain — he would endure 
anything for us. He had fought in our cause until he 
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could fight no longer, until -sickness laid him low ; and he 
was worn out, and weak as a child. Weak, did I sfiy ? 
Yes! but only in the body — his mind was stilly as strong, 
as brave, as clear as ever. 

And thus it was that President Steyn was only able to 
be present on two occasions at our meetings ; for, on the 
29th of May — before the National Representatives had 
come to any decision — he went with Dr. van der Merwe to 
Krugersdorp. 

As I write these, lines — six months after the meetings 
at Vcreeniging — ancj think that during all the intervening 
time he has been lying on a bed of sickness, I am cheered 
by the news which I received in Holland that hopes are now 
entertained of his ultimate recovery. 

The National Representatives began their important 
deliberations on the morning of the 13th of May, 1902. 

For three days. We discussed the condition of our country, 
and then proceeded with Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner 
to -Pretoria. This Commission was composed of Com- 
mandant-General L. Botha, Commander-in-Chicf C. R. 
de Wet, Vice-Commandant-General J. H. De la Rey, Vice- 
Commander-in-Chief Judge J. B. M. Hertzog, and States- 
Procuveur J. C. Smuts. 

The negotiations with the rcpres'entatives of the British 
Government continued from the 18th to th,e 29th of May ; 
and upon their conclusion the Commission communicated 
• to the National Representatives the terms on which England 
was prepared to conclude peace. 

On May the 31st we decided to accept the proposals of 
the English Government. 1 The Independence of the two 
Republics was at an end ! « 

I will not attempt to describe the' struggle it cost us to 
accept these proposals. Suffice it to say that when it was 
over, it had left its mark on every face. 

Thefewere sixty of us there, and each in turn must answer 

• 

1 A complete report of the various proceedings in connexion 
with the conclusion of peace will be found in the Appendix of this 
book. 
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Yes or No. It wafc ap ultimatum — this proposal of Eng- 
land’s. 

What were we to do ? To continue the struggle meant 
extermination. Already our women and children were 
dying by* the thousand, and starvation was knocking at 
the .door — and knocking loudly!* 

In certain districts, such as Boshof and Hoopstad, it was 
still possible to prolong the war, as was also the case in 
the districts of Generals Brand and Nicuwouwdt, where 
the sheep and oxen, which had been, captured from the 
enemy, provided an ample supply of food. But from the 
last-named districts all the women* and children had de- 
parted, leaving the burghers free to wander at will in search 
of food — to Boshof, to Hoopstad, and even into the Colony. 

In other parts of the Free State things were very different. 
In the north-eastern and northern districts — for instance, 
in Ladybrand, Winburg, Kroonstad, Heflbron, Bethlehem, 
Harrismith and Vrede — there were still many families, 
and these could, not be sent to Boshof or to Hoopstad or 
to the Colony. And when, reduced to dire want, the com- 
mandos should be obliged to abandon these districts, their 
wives and families would have to be left behind — to starve ! 

The condition of affairs in the Transvaal was no better. 
We Free Staters had*thbught — and I, for ope, had supported 
the view at Vqreeniging — that, before sacrificing our inde- 
pendence, we ought to tell the owners of these farms, where 
there were still women and children, to go and surrender 
with their farpil&s. and thus save ‘them from starvation. 
But we soon realized that such a course was not practicable 
— it would involve the loss of too many burghers. 

Moreover, even if, by some such scheme as this, we had 
succeeded in saving the women, we, who remained in • the 
field, would still have been exposed to the dangers of star- 
vation, for many of us, having no "horses, could^ not have 
left want behind us by removing to Cape Colony di: some 
other equally* prosperous region. 

In the large eastern divisions of the Transvaal also, 
there were many burghers without horses, while the poor 
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jaded creatures that remained were tar too feeble and 
exhausted to carry their masters into Cape Colony, without 
the certainty of being captured by the enemy. 

Our forces were now only twenty thousand in all, of which 
the Transvaal supplied ten thousand, the Fjree State six 
thousand, while the remainder came from Cape Colony. 
But our numerical weakness would not in itself have caused 
us to abandon the struggle had we but received encouraging 
news from the Colony. But alas ! reports which we re- 
ceived from there left us no room for hope. 

No room for hope ! that was the message of Vereeniging 
— a message which shryck a chill in every heart. One after 
another we painted the destitution, the misery of our 
districts, and 'each picture was more gloomy than the last. 
At length the moment of decision came, and what course 
remained qpen to us ? This only — to resign ourselves 
to our fate, intolerable though it appeared, to accept the 
British proposal, and to lay down our arms. " 

Most bitter of all was the thought that \ve must abandon 
our brethren in Cape Colony and in Natal, who had thrown 
in their lot with ours. And many a sleepless night has this 
caused me. But we could not help ourselves. There Was 
nothing else to do. 

And as things ( have turned out, may we not hope that 
the Cape and Natal Governments, following in the wake 
of the British Nation, will soon understand that the wiser 
gourse is to forgive and forget, and to grant as comprehen- 
sive an amnesty as possible ? It is sur<hy , not unjust to 
expect this of these Governments, when one remembers 
that whatever the Colonists may have done, must be as- 
cribed to the tie that binds them to us — the closest ,of all 
ties^— that of blood. ' 

It is now for the two Governments to strive to realize 
the, situation, and then-, by granting a general amnesty, 
to promote, as far as in them lies, the true progress of South 
Africa. 

* * * * * v * 

On the evening of the 31st of May, 1902, the members 
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of the Government ‘of .both Republics met Lord Kitchener 
and.Lord Milner, in the former’s house, at Pretoria. 

It was there that the Treaty of Peace — the British Pro- 
posal which the National Representatives had accepted — 
was now ' to Jbe signed. 

It was a never- to-be-forgotteil evening. In the space 
of*a few short minutes that was done which could never be 
undone. A decision arrived at in a meeting could always 
be taken into reconsideration, but ’a document solemnly 
signed, as on that night, by two parties, bound them both 
for ever. 

Every one of us who put his ngme to that document 
knew that he was in honour bound to act in accordance 
with it. It was a bitter moment, but not so bitter as when, 
earlier on the same day, the National Representatives had 
come to the decision that the fatal step must be taken. 

On the 2nd June, 1902, the Representatives left Vereenig- 
ing, and returned every man to his own commando. It 
was now their .sad duty to tell their brave and patient 
burghers that the independence which they cherished so 
dearly was gone, and to prepare them to surrender their arms 
at the appointed places. 

I left Pretoria on the 3rd of June with General Elliott, 
who had to accompany me to the various»centres to receive 
the burghers’ sums. 

On the 5th June the first commando laid down their 
weapons near Vredefort. To every man there, as to myself* 
this surrendea was no more and no less than the sacrifice 
of our independence. I have often been present at the 
death-bed jnd at the burial of those who have been nearest 
to my heart — father, mother, brother and friend — but the 
grief which I felt on fhose occasions was not to be compared 
with what I now underwent at the burial of my Nation ! 

It was a^ Reitz that the comiftimdos of Vrede, Harri- 
smith, Heilbron and Bethlehem laid down tliefr arms. 
Accordingly i jvent- there on the 7th of June, and again had 
to be a spectator of what I fain would never have witnessed. 
Had I then* to go on from commando to commando, to 
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undergo everywhere the martyrdom of beholding ceaseless 
surrenders ? No ! I had had enough, and could bear no 
more. I decided, therefore, to visit all the other commandos, 
in order to acquaint the burghers with what had taken 
place, and to explain to them why we, howfcver unsatis- 
factory the Peace Proposal was, had felt bound to accqpt 
it, and then to leave each commando before the men handed 
over their arms to General Elliott. Everywhere I found 
the men utterly despondent and dissatisfied. 

The whole miserable business came to an eijd on the 
16th of June, when t the burghers who had fought under 
Generals Nieuwouwdt end Brand, laid down their arms — 
the Nation had submitted to its fate ! 

There was nothing left for us now but to hope that the 
Power which had conquered us, the Power to which we 
were compelled to submit, though it cut us to the heart 
to do so, and which, by the surrender of our arms, we had 
accepted as our Ruler, would draw us nearer and ever nearer 
by the strong cords of love. 

* * * * * * '■ 

To my Nation I address one last word. 

Be loyal to the new Government ! Loyalty pays best 
In the Tend. Loyalty alone is worthy of a Nation which 
has shed its blood for Freedom! 
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A* LETTER FROM THE STATES-SECRETARY OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC TO THE BRITISH 
AGENT AT PRETORIA. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Pretoria, 9 th October, 1899. 

Sir,— 

The Government of the South African Republic feel them- 
selves compelled to again refer the Government of Her Majesty, 
the Queen of Great Britain, to the London Convention of 1884, 
concluded between this Republic and the United Kingdom, 
which in Article XIV. guarantees certain* specified rights to 
the white inhabitants of this Republic, to wit : — 

“ All those who, although not born in this Country, yet abide 
by thd laws of the South African Republic (a) shall have full 
freedom to come with their families into, to travel in, or to 
reside in any part of the South African Republic ; (b) shall be 
entitled to, hold in possession their houses, factories qr ware- 
houses, shops, and allotments, either on hire or as their own 
property; (c) may transact their business, 'either in person or 
through agents to their own satisfaction ; ( d ) shall not be sub- 
jected to any other general or local taxation— with regard to 
their families or properties, or their .commerce or trade— tha*h 
those which sllhll be laid on the burghers of the said Republics. 

Our Government wishes also to draw attention to the fact 
that the above-mentionfed rights arc the only ones which Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the above-mentioned Convention, has 
stipulated for the foreign inhabitants in this Republic, and that 
only contravention of these rights can give the British Govern- 
ment the right of diplomatic intervesiion ; whereas, further the 
adjustment flf all other questions concerning the pdsitiun, or the 
rights, of th^ foreign inhabitants under the said Convention is 
vested in the Government and National Representatives of the 
South African Republic ; among the questions the adjust- 
ment of which conies exclusively under the authority of the 
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Government and the Volksraad, are those 6f the Franchise and 
representation in this Republic. 

Although, therefore, the exclusive right of this Franchise 
and representation is indisputable, our Government has ap- 
proved of discussing in a friendly way the Franchise and the 
representation with Her Majesty's Government ; without, how- 
ever, acknowledging by so doing any right thereto on the side«of 
Her Majesty's Government. Our Government has also, by the 
wording of the already existing Voting Law, and the decision 
concerning the representation, always kept this friendly con- 
sultation in view. 

r 

On the side of Her Majesty's Government, however, the 
friendly manner of thesjp consultations has made way for a 
more threatening tone; and the minds, of the people of this 
Republic, and of the whole population of South Africa, have 
been brought into a state of apprehension ; and a state of unusual 
tension has been created by the action of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in no lbnger abiding by the laws concerning the voting 
right, and the decision concerning the representation of this 
Republic : and lastly, as is expressed in your letter of the 25th of 
September, 1899, in breaking off all friendly* communication, 
giving us to understand that Her Majesty's Governmeiit were 
about to formulate their own proposals for final arrangement. 
Our Government can see in the before-mentioned notification 
nothings less than a new violation of the Convention of 1884, 
which does not reserve to Her Majesty's Government the right 
of a one-sided adjustment of a question which belongs exclu- 
sively to the inner policy of our Government, and has been 
already settled by them. , 

* On the grounds of the, tension, the considerable loss arising 
therefrom, and the interruption of business in ge'neral, which is 
caused by the correspondence on the Franchise and the repre- 
sentation of this Republic, Her Majesty's Government has not 
long ago insisted on a speedy adjustment, and finally, thiough 
your intervention, insisted on an answer — within forty-eight 
hours — (later on somewhat amended) — to your Memorandum of 
the J2th of September, whith was answered by the Memorandum 
of our Government of the 15 th of September, and by the Memor- 
andum of the 25th of September, 1899 ; on which , other friendly 
negotiations were interrupted, and our Goverhment received 
notice that the proposal for final arrangement would be made 
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within a short time ; ‘but although these promises were repeated# 
no $uch proposal has as yet reached our Government; When 
the friendly correspondence was still going on, a great increase of 
troops was*made by Her Majesty's Government, which troops 
were drawn up in the neighbourhood of the frontiers of our 
Republic. Taking into consideration certain events in the 
history of our Republic, which events need not here be recited, our 
Government found themselves compelled to look upon the Army 
in the neighbourhood of the frontier as a threat to the indepen- 
dence of the South African Republic, because they were not 
aware of any circumstances which could justify the presence 
of such a*force in South Africa and in the neighbourhood of 
their frontier. 

In answer to a question concerning this, addressed to His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, our Government received, 
to their great astonishment, the covert accusation that from the 
State of the Republic an attack on Her Majesty's Colonies was 
being arranged, and also a mysterious hint of comirf& possibilities, 
by which our jGovernment were strengthened in their suspicion* 
that the independence of the Republic was threatened. 

As a measure? of defence, they were, theiefore, compelled 
to serfd a body of burghers to the frontiers in order, if 
required, to be able to resist such an eventuality. The 
unlawful interference of Her Majesty's Government in the 
inijer polity of our Republic, in defiance of the .London 
Convention of 1884* which interference consisted in the 
exceptional strengthening of troops in the neighbourhood of the 
Republic's borders, has thus created an unbearable state of affairs* 
of wfyich our Government — not only in the interests of our 
Republic, but als<* in the interests of t^e whole of South Africa— 
feel it,their di!ty to bring to an end as speedily as possible, and 
consider themselves called upon to insist emphatically and ener- 
getically o© an immediate conclusion of this condition of things, 
and ft) ask Her Majesty's Government to give them the assurance 

(а) that all points of mutual difference shall be adjusted by 
friendly arbitration, or by any other amicable way that maybe 
agreed upon betweeft our Governme!^: and that of Her Majesty ; 

(б) that the troops on the frontiers of the Republic sh£il be recalled 
at once, and that all reinforcements which, after the 1st of June* 
1899, have arrived in South Africa, shall be removed within a time 
agreed upon # with our Government — with the counter assurance 
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and guarantee from our Government that no attack on, or hos- 
tilities against, any part of the possessions of the British Govern- 
ment shall be undertaken by the Republic during ^the further 
negotiations within the time which shall be agreed upon by the 
Government — our Government shall, in accordance with this, 
be ready to call back the arn?ed burghers of the Republic from the 
frontiers ; ( c ) that Her Majesty's troops, which are now on the high 
seas, shall not be landed in any of the harbours of South Africa. 

Our Government has tp insist on an immediate and favourable 
answer on the above four points, and urgently requests Her 
Majesty's Government, to give an answer in this spirit* before, or 
on, Wednesday, October nth, 1899. before 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. They wish to add r furtlier, that in case, against their ex- 
pectations, no satisfactory answer within this time should be re- 
ceived by them, that they, to their great sorrow, would be obliged 
to look upon the actions of Her Majesty's Government as a formal 
declaration of war, for the consequences of which they do not 
consider themfeelves responsible ; and, in case further movements 
of troops should take place within the above-mentioned time in 
the direction pf our borders, that our Government will bfe com- 
pelled £0 look upon this also as a formal declaration of war. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

F. W. Reitz, 

States-Secrctary. 
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.MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TELEGRAMS 

&R>m Mr. Chamberlain to tiie High Commissioner, Sir 
Alfred Milner. 

(Sent 7.30 p.m. 10th October , 1S99) 

“ 10th October , No. 7. The British Agent has, in answering the 
demands dl the Government of the South African Republic, to say 
that, as the Government of the South African Republic have 
declared in their dispatch that they ^ill look upon a refusal to 
consent to their demands as a formal declaration of war, he 
has received orders to demand his passport." 

From Mr. Chamberlain to the High Commissioner, Sir 
Alfred Milner. 

(Sent 10.45 p.m. noth October , 1899), • 

“ loth October , No. 8. The Government of Her Majesty has 
received with great sorrow the determined demands of the 
Government of the South African Republic contained in your 
telegram of the 9th of October, No. 3. You will, as an answer to 
the Government of th^ South African Republic, communicate 
to them that the conditions put forward by the Government of 
the South African Republic are of such a nature that the 
Government of Her Majesty cannot .possibly think of taking 
them # into consideration." 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE TWO ^RESIDENTS 
AND LORD SALISBURY. 

From the States-President of the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State to His Excellency Lord 
Salisbury, London. 

Bloemfontein, 5 th March , 1900: 
u The blood and tearp of the thousands who have suffered 
through this war, and the prospect of all ibe moral and material 
ruin which now threatens South Africa, render it necessary for 
both parties carrying on the war to ask themselves calmly, and 
in the faith of the Trinity, for what they are fighting and if the 
aims of both 1 justify all this horrible misery and devastation: 
On this account, and with an eye to the assertion of several Eng- 
lish Statesmen that the war was begun and carried on with 
the determined end to undermine Her Majesty's authority in 
South Africa, and to establish in the whole of South Africa- a 
Government independent of Her Majesty's Government, we 
consider it our duty to declare that this war was only com- 
menced^as a measure of defence and for the purpose ef obtaining 
a guarantee for the threatened independence of the South African 
Republic, and was only continued in order to ensure the indis- 
putable independence of both Republics as Sovereign International 
States, and to obtain the assurance that the subjects of' Her 
Majesty who have taken part with us in the war will not suffer 
the least hurt either in their lives or their possessions. On these 
conditions alone we demand, as in the past, to see peace restored 
in South Africa, and an end made to the wrong that now exists 
there. But if Her Majesty’s Government has decided upoli de- 
stroying the independence of the Republic, ‘nothing remains to us 
and our people but to persist to the bitter end on the road now 
takejj, notwithstanding thef overpowering might of the British 
Empire, /rusling that God, who has lit the inextinguishable 
fire of the love of liberty in our hearts, and in the , hearts of our 
fathers, will not abandon us, but will fulfil His \Vork in us, and 
in our descendants. 
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“ We hesitated to lay this declaration earlier before Your 
Excellency, because we were afraid that as long as the advantage 
wa£ on our side, and our Army had in their occupation positions 
of defence far into the British Colonies, such a declaration 
would have hurt the feelings of the English nation ; but now 
that the prestige of the British Empire may be considered to be 
restored, through the capture of one of our armies, and we are 
compelled by this to sacrifice other positions which our armies 
occupied, this difficulty is removed, and we can no longer hesitate 
to tell you, in the face of the whole ciVilized world, why we are 
fighting, and on what conditions we are prepared to make 
peace.” ’ v 

" From Lord Salisbury to Their Excellencies the States- 
Presidents of the South African Republic and Orange 
Free State. 

■“ London, nth March , 1900. 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge tjie receipt of Your 
Honours’ cable, dated 5th March, from Bloemfontein, of which 
the purport is principally whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
acknowledge the indisputable independence of the South African 
Republic and Orange Free State and treat them as Sovereign 
International States, and will offer to conclude the war on these 
conditions. 

“ In the beginning of October of last year, there w&s peace 
between the Queen and the two Republics, under the Convention 
which then held good. There was a discussion carried on during a 
few months between Her Majesty’s Government and the South 
African Republic, of which the purport was the amendment of 
very serious gsievlinces under which English inhabitants suffered 
in the South African Republic. In the course of these negotia- 
tions, the South Africa^ Republic obtained the knowledge that 
Her Majesty’s Government had made considerable preparations 
for war, and had taken steps to provide the necessary rein- 
forcements for the English garrisons at Cape Colony and Natal. 
No inroad on the lights guarantee^ by the Conventions had, 
until then, «taken place on the English side. Sudden^T the 
South African Republic, after having two days previouSy issued 
an insulting ftlfcimatum, declared War on Her Majesty ; and the 
Orange Free State, with which there had been no disagreement, 
took a similar step. Thereupon an inroad was made into Her 
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Majesty’s territory by the two Republics ; three towns within 
the British frontier were besieged, a great part of the two 
Colonies was over-run, with great destruction of property and 
life, and the Republics claimed the right to treat the inhabitants 
of Her Majesty’s territory as if this territory had been annexed 
by one of these States. The Transvaal having thrse actions in 
view, had for years stored up, on an enormous scale, military pro- 
visions, which could only have been destined for use against Eng- 
land. 

“ Your Excellencies made some remarks of a negative 
nature concerning the aim for which these preparations were 
made. I do not consider it necessary to discuss thn question 
which you have thus raised, but the consequences of the pre- 
parations, made in great secrecy, have been that the British 
Empire has found itself forced to repel 'an inroad which has 
brought on a costly war, and caused the loss of thousands of 
valuable lives. This great misfortune has been the punish- 
ment that Great Britain has had to undergo during the last few 
years for having suffered the two Republics to exist. Keeping 
in sight the use which the two Republics have made of the position 
presented to them, and the misfortunes which their unprovoked 
attacks on Her Majesty’s territory has brought", Her Majesty’s 
Government can only reply to Your Honours’ telegram by saying 
that they are not prepared to acknowledge the independence 
either of the South African Republic, or of the Orange Free 
State.” r 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE GENERAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVES HELD AT VEREENIGING, IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC, ON .THE 15TH OF MAY, 
1902, AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 

The first meeting of* the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments took place at 11.30 a.m. on May 15th. ’ 

There were present : — 

For the South African Republic — His Honour the President, 
S. W. Burger ; I. W. Reitz ; Commandant«General L. Botha ; 
Messrs. J. B. Ktogh ; L. J. Meijer; L. J. Jacobs; and His Honour 
the Staatsprocureur. • ' 

For (Jie Orange Free State— States-President, M. J. Steyn ; 
Judge, J. B. M. Hertzog ; Secretary of State, W. J. B. Brebner ; 
Commander-in-Chief, C. R. de Wet 4 and Mr. C. H. Olivier. 

The first matter discussed jwas the formula for the oath which 
the delegates were to takg, and it was decided that it should run 
as follows : — 1 

“ We, the undersigned, duly swear that we, as special national 
representatives, will remain true to our people, country, and 
Government, aijd that we will serve diem to the best of our 
ability, %nd fulfil our duties faithfully and with all necessary 
secrecy, as is the duty of %ll faithful burghers and representatives 
of the natiorf. So help us God.” 

The question now arose as to whether the representative had 
the right to decide, if circumstances rendered it necessary, upon 
any matter torching t^e independence oithe country, hrespgptive 
of the powers given to the various delegates, for at somd of the 
meetings the delegates had only received limited powers, whilst 
at others full authority had been given them to act according 
to their own judgment. 

c c 
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After considerable discussion it was decided to lay the matter 
before the delegates themselves. 

The following representatives were called into the tent, < and 
took the oath : — 

For the South African Republic . 

1. H. A. Alberts, Vechtgclieraal ; for Heidelberg. 

2. J. J. Alberts, Commandant ; for Standerton and Waklcer- 

stroom. 

3. J. F. de Beer, Comihandant ; for Bloemhof. 

4. C. F. Beijers, Assistant-Commandant-General ; for Water- 

berg. 7 £ 

5. C. Birkenstock, bui'gher ; for Vrijheid. 

6. H. J. Bosman, magistrate ; for Wakkerstroom. 

7. Christiaan , Botha, Assistant - Commandant - General ; for 

Swaziland and the States Artillery. 

8. B. H. Breijtenbach, Veldtcornct ; for Utrecht. 

9. C. J. Brits, Vechtgeneraal ; for Standerton. 

10. J. B. Cilluos, Vechtgeneraal ; for Lichtenburg. 

11. de Clercq, burgher ; for Middclburg. 

12. T.. A. Donges, Veldtcornet ; for Dorp Middclburg in Regeer- 

ingswacht. 

13. H. S. Grobler, Commandant ; for Bethal. 

14. J. L. Grobler, burgher ; for Carolina. 

15. J. Ijf. H. Grobler, Vechtgeneraal*, for Ermclo. 

16. B. J. van Heerden, Veldtcornet ; fcr Rustenburg. 

17. J. F. Jordaan, Commandant; for Vrijheid. 

18. J. Kemp, Vechtgeneraal ; for Krugersdorp.' 

19. P. J. Liebenberg, Vechtgeneraal ; for Potchefstroom. 

26. C. H. Muller, Vechtgeneraal ; for Boksbufg. 

21. J. F. Naude, burgher ; for Pretoria, late Coihmandapt with 

General Kemp. 

22. D. J. E* Opperman, Veldtcornet ; for Pretoria. , 

23. B. J. Roos, Veldtcornet ; for Piet Retief. 

24. R. D. Roux, Veldtcornet ; for Maricot 

25. D. J. Schoeman, Commandant ; for Lijdenburg. 

26. J\ C, Stoffberg, Lan<|d(ost ; for Zoutp'ansberg. 

27. S.^Pi duToit, Vechtgeneraal ; for Wolmarans&tad. 

28. P. L. Uijs, Commandant ; for Pretoria. 

29. P. R. Viljoen, burgher ; for Heidelberg. 

30. W. J. Viljoen, Commandant ; for Witwatersrand* 
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For the Orange Free Stale. 

1. C. C. # F. Badenhorst, Vice - Commandant-in-Chief ; for 

Boshof, Hoopstad, West Bloemfontein, Winburg, and 
Kroonjtad. 

2. - A* J- Bester, Commandant ; fof Bethlehem: 

£ A. J. Bester, Commandant ; for Bloemfontein. 

4. L. P. H. Botha, Commandant ; for Harrismith. 

5. G. A. Brand, Vice - Commandant*in-Chief ; for Bethulie, 

Rouxville, Caledon River, and Wepener in the eastern 
part of Bloemfontein. 

6. H. J. Brouwer, Commandant ; for Bethlehem. 

7. D. H. van Coller, Commandant ; «'or Heilbron. 

8. F. R. Cronje, Corrftnandant ; for Winburg. 

9. D. F. H. Flemming, Commandant ; for Hoo'pstad. 

10. C. C. Froneman, Vice-Commandant-in-Chief ; for Winburg 

and Ladybrand. 

11. F. J. W. J. Hattingh, Vice-Commandarsit-in Chief ; for the 

eastern ’part of Kroonstad, in the district of Heilbron. 

12. J. A. M. Her # tzog, Commandant ; for Philippolfs. 

13. J. A?. Jacobs, Commandant ; for Boshof. 

14. F. P. Jacobsz, Commandant ; for Harrismith. 

15. - A. J. de Kock, Commandant ;• for Vrede. 

16. J. J. Koen, Commandant^ for Ladybrand. 

17. H. J. itritzinger, Vqjdtcornet ; for Kroonstad. 

18. F. E. Mentz, Commandant ; for Heilbren. 

19. J. A. P. van der Merwe, Commandant ; for Heilbron. 

20. C. A. van Niekerk, Commandant j .for Kroonstad. 

2T. H.* van Niekerk, Commandant; ^ 

22. J. J. van Nielcerk, Commandant ( for Fricksburg. 

23. I. K. Nieuwoudt, Vice-Commandant-in-Chief; for Faure- 

smith, Philippolisj and Jacobsdal. 

24; Ft P. J. Pretorius, Commandant; for Jacobsdal. 

25; A. M. Prinsloo, Vfce-Commandant-in-Chief ; for Bethlehem 
in Ficksburg; 

26. L; J. Rautenbaoh, Commandant; for Bethlehem. 

27. F. J. Rheeder, Commandant ; ’for Rouxville. 

28. A Ross, Commandant ; for Vrede: 

29. P. W. de Ves, Commandant ; for Kroonstad. 

30. W. J.- Wessels, Vice-Commandant-in-Chief ; for Harrismith 

and Vrede- 
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The meeting now proceeded to choose a* chairman, and the 
following were proposed : — J. de Clercq, C. F. Beijers, C. C. 
Froneinan, W. J. Wessels, and G. A. Brand. 1 

The choice of the meeting fell on General C. F. Beijers, who 
called upon the Rev. Mr. Kestell to offer prayer. 

His Honour, S. W.* Burger ^ now declared that th£ meeting was 
formally opened, and after the Chairman had spoken a few worefe, 
the representatives adjourned until three o'clock. 

When they reassembled, the Chairman requested President 
Burger to explain the objects for which the meeting had been 
called.* 

Then the President spoke a few words of welcome to all ; he 
expressed his sorrow for the absence of some who would certainly 
have been present had they not given their lives for their country. 
But still there were many left to represent the two Republics. 

“ The difficulties which confront us,” continued the President, 
“ are like a great mountain, at the foot of which we have just 
arrived. Everything now depends on us who are assembled 
together here. It ^impossible to deny that the state of affairs 
is very serious, and that the future looms dark before us. Our 
position requires the most careful consideration, and as there 
are sure to be differences of opinion, it will be necessary ^for us 
to bear with one another, and yet, at the, same time, to speak 
our minds freely .” 

The President proceeded to refer 'to the correspondence which 
had taken place between Holland and England. A copy of this 
correspondence had been sent, through Lord Kitchener, to the 
Governments of the two Republics. The opinion of the Trans- 
vqal Government (which Was the first to receive the correspon- 
dence) was that advantage should be taken ofr this opportunity. 
It was proposed to ask Lord Kitchener to allow the Transvaal 
Government to meet that of the Orange JFree State, so that they 
might discuss the desirability of making a peace proposal to 
England. The two Governments had accordingly met £ and had 
corresponded with Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner. As a 
result of this, a letter, witlj the above correspondence annexed, 
had *ba^n senj, to the various commandos. t 

“ Weielt,” continued President Burger, “ that we had no 
power to surrender our independence, and thaj we were only 
justified in making such terms of peace as would not endanger 
our national existence. Whether it is or is not .our duty to 
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surrender our independence is a question that must be left to 
th§ decision of our people. And it is to represent the people 
that you are here. It is from your lips, then, that our Govern- 
ments must learn the opinions of the two nations. It is clear 
enough that the English Government has no idea of allowing us 
to. remain independent — it expresses surprise that wc even dare 
toe speak o^ such a thing. 

“You have now to report upon the condition of the country, 
and upon the circumstances in which, your wives and children 
are placed. You have also to decide whether you are willing to 
make an^ further sacrifices. We have lq^t so much already that 
it would be hard, indeed, to lose our independence as well. But, 
although this matter is so near to ou%hearts, we must still listen 
to the voice of reason. The practical question, then, which wg 
have to ask ourselves is, whether we are prepared to watch our 
people being gradually exterminated before our eyes, or whether 
we should not rather seek a remedy. 

“ The Government can do nothing without the support of the 
nation. You, therefore, must determine our best course. For 
instance, if you come to the conclusion that we lmf& exhausted 
every # expedient, will you still continue the struggle ? "Are we 
not to desist until every man of us is in captivity, in exile, or 
ii\ his grave ? Again let me urge you to speak freely, and yet 
with consideration for the feelings of others. For myself, I can 
truly say *that my spirit is liot yet broken ; but I would hear 
from you what the feeling of the people is. 

“ At this p®int, however, a difficulty arises. Some of you, 
having only received limited powers from your constituencies, 
appear to think that you would not be'justified in exceeding yqur 
mandates, while Others have been authorized to act as circum- 
stances may seem to require. But I do not think that this 
difficulty should be insurmountable. At least I beg of you not 
to allow it to cause any dissension among you. Let us all be 
of one mind. If we $re united, then will the nation be united 
also ; but if we are divided, in what a plight will the nati&n find 
itself ! 

A letter was then read from the deputation in JLuronp* tfhich 
had been written five months previously, and which had been 
brought thrcfhgfh the English lines in'safety. It contained little 
more than an assurance that our cause occupied a better position 
in Europe than it had ever done before; 
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The Chairman then asked Commandant L. Botha to address 
the ^neeting. 

Complying with this request, the Commandant said thaf he 
wished to be assured, before anything further was doife, that the 
tact that some of the representatives had been entrusted with 
limited powers, whereas othfrs had been given a See hand, was 
not going to prove to be an insurmountable obstacle to uriitod 
action on their part. 

To this Judge Hertzog replied that it was a principle in law 
that a delegate is not to be regarded as a mere agent or mouth- 
piece of his constituents, but, on the contrary (when dealing 
with public affairs), as t a plenipotentiary — with the right, what- 
ever his brief might be, of^ acting to the best of his judgment. 

States-Procurcur Smuts concurred in this opinion, which ap- 
peared to satisfy both the Commandant-General and also all the 
other representatives, for no further allusion was made to the 
subject by anybody. 

Commandant-General Botha now made his report; 

In the districts ot Vrijheid and Utrecht, he stated, the store 
of maize wltj^o small that it could not last for more than a short 
time ; but there was still a great number of slaughter-cattle. In 
the districts of Wakkerstroom there was hardly sufficien? grain 
for one month’s consumption,. Two other districts had still a 
large enough number of slaughter-cattle — enough, in fact, to last 
for two ©r three months. In Ermek>, to the west and ‘north-west 
of the blockhouses, fmd in Bethal, Stan&erton, and Middelburg, 
there was grain for one month. But the Heidelbijrg and Pretoria 
commandos had now, for the first time, no corn remaining for 
fqod. In the neighbourhood of Boksburg the only grain left 
was the old maize of the previous year, whist # there were no 
cattle at all in the Strict. When he had visited Boksburg he 
had found that the commandos had hacj no meat for three days. 
In the country between Vereeniging and femelo there were only 
thirty-six goats, and ^"Cattle whatsoeyer. In the Wakker- 
stroom district, howe$^£|heape were still a few slaughter-cattle. 
The horses were everywh^ virorn out aqd exhausted. They 
had'begm so constantly k$g»t on the move, otfdng to, the enemy’s 
increasing attacks^ tasjr' could now only cover the shortest 
distances; * 

The Kaffir question 3||is becoming from day to day more 
serious. At Vrijheid a for mstance, there was a Kaffir commando 
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which had already made several attacks upon the burghers. 
This attitude of the Kaffir population was producing a vey-dis- 
piriting effect upon the burghers. 

the women were in a most pitiable state, now that the lines 
of blockhouses had been extended in all directions over the 
couptry. Sometimes the commandos had to break through the 
llftes and leave the women behind alone ; and when the burghers 
later on returned they would perhaps find that the women had 
been driven from their houses, and, in some instances, treated 
with atrocious cruelty. 

Referring to the numbers in the field, he said that there were, 
in the whole of the Transvaal, ten thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen men, and that three thousand two hundred and ninety- 
six of them had no hbrses. The enemy during the summer hr 
taken many of the burghers prisoner ; and sinde June, 1901, the 
commandos had diminished to the extent of six thousand and 
eighty-four men. The burghers thus lost to tfyem had either 
been killed, or taken prisoner, or had surrendered their arms. 

The numbfir of households was two thousand six hundred and 
forty. 

Thg Commandant-General concluded by saying that the three 
greatest difficulties with which they were confronted were their 
horses, their food supply, and the miserable condition of their 
women and children. 

Commander-in -Chief # de Wet then spoke. He said tie would 
leave it to the delegates who were officers tamake reports. They 
had come from* far and near, and knew exactly what the condition 
of things was. He, however, could state that the number of 
burghers in the Orange Free State was six thousand one hundred 
and twenty, «f whom about four hundred were not available for 
servi&. The Basutos, he found, were mbre favourably inclined* 
to the Boer cause than* ever before. 

"£eneral De la Rey,” continued General de Wet, “like myself, 
does not quite know* what task he has to perform here, but he 
thinks wit# me that the duty of making reports belong! to the 
delegates. However, he feels bound jjtp state that in his divisions 
there is a great scarcity of everything. But prerisely^he* same 
state of affairs existed there a year agofe "And when his burghers 
were at thal time without food — well, he went and got it for 
them.” (Cheers.) Iff 

General iBeijers (Waterberg) then addressed the delegates, 
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telling them that he would not detain them long. In Zoutpans- 
bei'gy he stated, they had still a plentiful supply of food, for they 
were able to buy from the Kaffirs. At Water berg the Kaffirs 
were neutral, but at Zoutpansberg they were getting out of hand. 
Yet, since no co-operation existed amongst them, Jthey were not 
to be feared, and any uprising could easily be quelled. 

Besides this trouble, they had many difficulties toTace, whtfih 
were produced by horse-sickness and fever. 

As to the question of* grain, there was food enough for the 
whole of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. But now 
the English were beginning to buy up the maize at jfi f a sack. 

General Muller (Boksburg) reported that in his division the 
burghers had never suffei?d from hunger. He could still hold 
.out for a few months more, as food could L be obtained from the 
Kaffirs. There was, it could not be denied, a tendency to mutiny 
amongst the Kaffirs, but he did not think that this need cause 
any anxiety. # He believed that he would be able to carry on 
operations until tlie t end of the winter. 

General Froneman (Lady brand) said that the condition of his 
divisions, nimely Winburg and Ladybrand, gave no cause for 
uneasiness. There were still eighty families in the districts, but 
they were able to provide for all their necessities. The Kaffirs 
were peaceable and well disposed, and were of great service to 
the burghers, for whom they bought clothing in Basutoland. 
It was possible for the burghers, he considered, to hold out for 
more, than a year. « 

General Hattingh (Kroonstad) declared that cn one part of 
the Kroonstad district there were still plenty of sheep and cattle, 
and that seed had been sown for next year's harvest.* But 
another part of the district was entirely exhausted, and had to 
obtain its supplies from Bethlehem. 

General Badenhorst (Boshof) stated that he could report on 
the Boshof district and the parts of the Winburg and’Bloerpfon- 
tein districts to the west of the railway.* There were enough 
cattle \o last his commandos for years, even if they Ited no other 
food at all. Recently he had captured fifteen hundred head of 
cattle, asjd he v/as in a position to give assistance to other districts. 
Grain, however, was not sq plentiful as it had been the previous 
year, but nevertheless there was still a large enough supply to 
permit him to Send help to others. 

General Nieuwoudt (Fauresmith) reported that hi^ district was 
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entirely devastated, and that for the last seven months there had 
bcei^a dearth of all provisions ; nevertheless, his burgher^ ltad 
contrived t^ live. There was, moreover, enough corn left to last 
them for another year. There were now only three women in 
the whole t>f his district. 

General Prinsloo (Bethlehem) declared that he would be 
telling a falSbliood if he were to say that there was no food in 
his district. He possessed slaughter-cattle and corn, and could 
help other districts. One of his commandants had recently 
found a store of maize (consisting of one hundred and thirty 
sacks) buried in the ground. The enemy had inade many in- 
roads into his district, and especially during the lost few months. 
The blockhouses were a source of constant annoyance to him. 

General Brand (Befchulie) reported upon the south-western 4 
part of the Orange Free State, where he comifianded. There 
were some parts of his division, he said, which had been entirely 
laid waste. Everything had been carried off ; thgre was not a 
sheep left ; and the burghers had been without meat for days. 
But he was abie to capture booty, and could still hold out for a 
year. 

Genial Wessels (Harrismith) drew attention to me constant 
passage of large Kaffir families through the districts of Harrisinitli 
and Vrede. He could tell the delegates that the Kaffirs had been 
quite astonished that there were still cattle and sheep and sup- 
plies of grain in the districts." He had not yet come to the end 
of his provisions ; buf, even if everything w^re taken, he saw a 
chance of obtaining food from elsewhere. 

Commandant C. A. van Niekerk (Kroonstad) declared that if 
there Was one part of the country which was entirely exhausted 
it was the part#vh€re he was in command, namely Hoopstad and 
a portion of Kroonstad. But yet, during the last twelve months, 
they had been able to obtain food, and even to sow for the en- 
suing ^ear." There were no cattle in his district ; but he had 
taken a thousand sheep and fifty- two cattle from the English. 

Commandant van der Merwe (Heilbron) spoke to the same 
effect. # 

General Smuts was the next to address the meetijjg. He 
began by saying that his expedition into Cape Colony had been 
the outcome Sf*the advice which the deputation had given in 
July, 1901, namely to continue the war. That he had been in 
command of ft had come about in the following way: News had 
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been received in the Transvaal that affairs in Cape Colony were 
taking a favourable turn, and accordingly General De la Rey had 
received orders to go thither, and to take over the command 
there. But afterwards it was thought wiser to annul these 
orders, because De la Rey could not well be spared from the 
western parts of the Trapsvaal. Owing to this, he (General 
Smuts) took the task upon his own shoulders, anCi crossed- ‘the 
Orange River with two hundred men. He had had a difficult 
task to accomplish. He had marched through Cape Colony to 
Grahamstad, and from thence he had pushed on towards the 
coast, through Graaflj, Reinet. Thence he had proceeded to the 
neighbourhood wherc c he was now carrying on operations. 

He had visited every commando, and as he had seen that there 
were signs of disorder amongst them he had taken them all 
under his own Lommand. In this way he had found himself at the 
head of some fifteen hundred men. During his expeditions 
Commandant Lotter had been captured with a hundred men ; 
this had reduced his force to only fourteen hundred. But since 
then the number liad nearly doubled, so that they now had two 
thousandH>ix hundred men (divided into twenty commandos) 
under arms in Cape Colony. In addition to these men tjiere was 
a division under General de Villiers operating in Griqualand West, 
and another under Commandant van der Merwe in Bechuana- 
land. The total numbers of these two divisions amounted to 
about seven hundred men. * ' 

Passing on to the question whether 4 hc?ip was to be expected 
from Cape Colony, General Smuts declared thaA there would be 
no general rising. The reports which represented such a rising 
as possible had exaggerated matters. There were great diffi- 
culties in the way of d general rising. First, there was the 
question of horses — and in Cape Colony the want of houses was 
as great, if not greater, than in the Republics. Secondly, it was 
exceedingly difficult for Colonials tojise, for thejr knejpr that 
not only would they have to be voet gangers , 1 but also that if they 
were" captured they would be very severely punished by the 
English. The scarcity of* grass was alsq greatly against any 
sudh ^ttempi. The horses had to be fed, and, as the enemy had 
forbidden any sowing, it was almost impossible to find food for 
them. A counter proclamation had indeed baerf issued by the 
Republics, but it had been of no avail. 

Infantry. 
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He was of opinion that the small commandos which had already 
been in Cape Colony had ’done the best they could. The question 
that*now arose was whether the whole of their forces ought to 
be sent frftrn the Republics into Cape Colony. He himself 
thought that there was an opening for them, but the difficulty 
was. to find aTnethod of getting th<jni there. The existence of 
this difficulty, and the facts which he had brought before the 
delegates, had forced him to the conclusion that a general rising 
in Cape Colony was an impossibility; 

As to the continuation of the war and matters of that nature, 
they must naturally be settled by the Republics, and not by 
Cape Colony. \ 

The meeting was then adjourned lentil eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

Upon its reassembling, Commandant Uijs (Pretoria, North) 
said that in that part of the district of Pretoria which lay to the 
north of the Delagoa Bay Railway there weje still cattle enough 
to last for a considerable time, but that the Store of grain would 
be exhausted within a fortnight. The number oi-Jforses also 
was insufficient.* The district could muster one hundred and 
fifty-three mounted men and one hundred and twenty-eight 
voeigangers. In the division of Qnderwijk, Middelburg, there 
were twenty-six mounted men and thirty-eight voeigangers . 

Commandant Grobler (Bethal) stated that in his district they 
had not been left undtetflrbcd during the summer. Only a short 
time previously # he had lost sixty-three men in an engagement, 
where he had been besieged in a kraal, out of which he, with one 
hundred and fifty-three burghers, had managed to escape. 
Bethal had begn hrid waste from one *end to the other, and he 
had no* provisions for his commandos. He had on his hands 
three hundred women ^id children; these were in a serious 
position, owing to the lack of food ; some of the women had also 
been assaulted by Kafjjrs. 

General Christiaan Botha (Swaziland) then reported <m the 
condition of the Swaziland commando* They had no provisions 
in hand, and were siiiply living by favour of the IJaffirs^ They 
had no women there. His commando of one hundred and 
thirteen men still at Piet Retief. * As there was no grain to 
be had, they were compelled to go from kraal to kraal and buy 
food from the Kaffirs, and this required money. Yet somehow 
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or other they had managed to keep soul and body together. 
11 1 have fought for the Transvaal/* he concluded, “ for two and 
a half years, and now, since I hear that there is food in the Free 
State, I shall fight for the Free State for two and^ a half years 
more.” 

General Brits (Standertqp) said that he had still provisions for 
two months, but no cattle. He had sixty-five famine” with him, 
and found it very difficult to provide them with the necessaries 
of life. Altogether, things were in a most critical state. 

Mr. Birkenstock (Vrijheid) spoke as follows : 

“ I shall go deeper into some of the points whi^h the Com- 
mandant-General has t brought forward in his general report of 
the matter. At VrijhekJ. we have been harassed by large forces 
of the enemy for six or eight months, end the district is now 
completely devastated. The presence of women and children 
causes great difficulty, for of late the English have refused to 
receive the families which, compelled by absolute famine, wished 
to take refuge with. them. There is also continual danger from 
the Kaffirs, whose attitude towards us is becoming positively 
hostile. ^Bath horses and grain are scarce ; but as far as the 
latter* is concerned there will be sufficient, provided that the 
enemy does not return. One morning recently a Kaffir com- 
mando, shortly before daybreak, attacked a party of our men, 
who lost fifty-six killed out of a total of seventy. That peace 
must be made at all costs is the opinion of all the families in my 
district, and I feel jit my duty to bring thfe opinion before you.** 
Commandant Alberts (Pretoria and Middelbvrg) said that his 
burghers had had no rest for a year, and that during that period 
i>o ploughing or sowing had been done in the district. * Conse- 
quently a commando would not be able to^fin^i the means of 
subsistence there. On three occasions he had been forced to 
take refuge in a kraal, but fortunately had always been able to 
make his escape. They had no cattle which they dould use for 
food, although he had received some, * through Commandant 
Roos, from the Free State; Their horses were in the worst 
possible condition. ^ 

tar^dros^.Bosman (Wakkerstroom) then gave an account of 
the condition of affairs in his district. They were dependent for 
everything, except meat,*upon the Kaffirs, giving them meat in 
exchange. This year there had been a very poor crop of mealies, 
and, such as it was, it had been much damaged by the enemy. 
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Still the burghers might manage, with what mealies they had, to 
last out for another two months ; but the women and children 
also Heeded to be provided for. The cattle were beginning to 
run short, afcd the few horses that they had were so weak that 
they would % require a fortnight’s rest before they could be used. 

, It might become necessary for the commandos to leave the dis- 
trict/ and what was to become of the families ? 

Mr. de/Clercq (Middelburg) regretted that he was unable to 
give as cheery a report as some of the gentlemen present had 
done. The part of Middelburg which he represented was in an 
almost hopeless condition. There were no slaughter-cattle, and 
only enouglf grain to last for a very shoft time. Out of five 
hundred horses only one hundred now remained, and these could 
do no work, being too weak even to g8t away when it became 
necessary to retreat from the enemy. The state gf the burghers 
was very discouraging ; if they should be compelled to leave the 
district the question would arise whether, considering the con- 
dition of their horses, it would be possible for them to reach their 
new destination There were fifty families in Middelburg, and 
things were going very badly with them. The district would 
have to be abandoned, and what would then be the fate /)f the 
families? which even now could only be scantily provided for ? 
The women had wished to go on foot to the English, but he had 
advised them to wait until the resufts of the present negotiations 
should become known. 

Commandant David£cfooeman (Lijdenburg) said that although 
but a short time ago there had been eight hundred head of cattle 
in his district, tfiey had now all been carried off. Grain there 
was nqjie. Should fighting be continued, he was at a loss to 
know Ijow he coulci provide for the women. 

Commandant* Opperman (Pretoria, South) reported on that 
part of the Pretoria district which lies south of the line. What 
he said agreed substantially with the report of Commandant 
Alberta. (See page 412.) 

Commandant Liebenberg (Potchefstroom) stated that during 
the last eight or nine months blockhouses had been erected m his 
district. All that wdfe now left to him was a strij) of ^ntry 
about twelve miles long ; here he could still exist. A gc^fd dea 
of seed had b^n sown, but the crops had of late fallen into t ic 
hands of the English. The grain was altogether spoilt ; some 
of it had beeiuburnt, the rest trodden down by the horses. 1 here 
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were ninety-three households in his district. Between Lichten- 
biyg and Potchefstroom there were some women from the Orange 
Free* State who were reduced to the most dire straits. TheJ had 
told him that if things did not improve they intended to go on 
foot to Klerksdorp, and he had replied that they must wait for 
the result of the negotiations. He had stilk* four hundred 
mounted men, in addition to one hundred voe^^gers: *Hc 
could hold out for a short time longer, and then would have to 
look for some way out of his difficulties. 

General du Toit (Wolmaransstad) said that there were five 
hundred families in his district, but little enough for them to live 
on. Though his hordes were weak, he would be a'ole to save 
himself by strategy ii he should get into a tight comer. His 
commandos were small— only four hunched and fifty mounted 
men. The cattle were in good condition, but grain was scarce. 

Commandant de Beer (Bloemhof) had still under his command 
as many as four hundred and forty-four mounted men and one 
hundred and* sixty-five voeigangers. Both grain and cattle were 
scarce, but then Bloemhof had never possessed „many head of 
cattle. Ss^jfar the families had not suffered from want. He 
would *be able to hold out lor another year: 

General Kemp reported that he had under him Krugfersdorp, 
Rustenburg, and parts of Pretoria and Johannesburg. In the 
district of Krugersdorp no more sowing was possible, and the 
majority of cattle had been carried away. Yet there was" no 
want. Why should he lack for anything tvhen he was in possession 
of a great “ commissariat ” extending as far as the Zoutpansberg, 
where General Beijers was in command ? He took what he 
wanted from the Kaffirs — it was not their property ; he was only 
taking back what really belonged to the burghers.- m 

Commandant-in-Chief de Wet here asked w&y the pastern 
divisions of the Transvaal could not do like General Kemp, and 
take what they required from tite Kaffirs ? 

General Kemp replied that the fact that in the easterrf parts 
the Kaffirs were united with the English made the difference. 
The Kaffirs there, he said, t gave *£.11 they looted to the English, 
whe- then sold them the cattle back again? If then cattle were 
taken those parts, it would be cattle which was really the 
property of the Kaffirs. Moreover, the Zulus v/ei?e Kaffirs of a 
different sort to those with which he (the General) had to deal. 
General Botha also had said that among the Kaffirs in the Eastern 
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Transvaal there were not to be found any cattle belonging to the 
burghers. 

Mr* J. L. Grobler (Carolina) had nbt as yet had to complain of 
any lack of cattle or grain in his district. The English, however, by 
their system of blockhouses, had cut the burghers off from the 
greater paft of A the crop. If nothing happened, the newly-sown 
crops ought^to produce a good harvest ; but he did not like the 
temper of the Kaffirs. His men could still hold out for another 
six or seven months. The three hundred horses still remaining 
to them were in a weak condition ; such'as they were, there was 
not one apiece for the burghers. 

Mr. J. Naude (Pretoria) said that he represented a part of 
Pretoria and General Kemp’s flying colftmn. In his district 
sowing and harvesting went on as usual.* There were fortunately 
no wonr\en and children. Although the commandos had not a. 
superabundance of cattle, yet po one lacked for any of the neces- 
saries of life. 

The meeting was then closed with prayer, and adjourned until 
the following morning. 

Friday, May i6th, 1902. 

The meeting opened with prayer a little after nine a.m. The 
correspondence which the two Governments had addressed to 
the-burgheis, in order that it^ might be communicated to their 
representatives at one # of.these meetings, # was first read. It was 
then debated whether the meeting should request Lord Kitchener 
to put it into dbmmunication with the deputation in Europe. 
After speeches pro and con , it was decided not to do so. 

Thereupon General Froneman proposed the following resolu- 
tion : * 

“ ThiS meeting is of opinion that the Governments should be 
asked in the£rst place to thank IJis Majesty the King of England 
and Ifer Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, through Lord 
Kitchener, for the efforts which (as appears from the corre- 
spondence between the said Governments) they have made to 
set on foot negotiations for pea.qe ; 'and, in the second place, 
to express to them the regret of this meeting that His Majesty's 
Gover nmen t has not accepted the proposal of Her Majesty s 
Government that the representatives of the two Republics now 
in Europe (wjio still enjoy the full confidence of their fgllow- 
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countrymen) should be allowed to return Jiome, and also that 
Lord Kitchener has declined a similar request addressed to him 
by 'the Governments of the two Republics.” 

This proposal was seconded by Commandant Fleguning, and 
carried. 

After another proposal, made by H. J. Bosnian,. and seconded 
by J. H. Grobler, had been lejected, the correspondence referred 
to above came under discussion. * 

The first speaker was Mr. P. R. Viljoen, who spoke as follows : 

“ We can apply to our own country those words of Scripture, 
f The place whereon thou standest is holy ground.' The soil on 
which we are now standing, wet as it is with the blood and tears 
of our forefathers and- also of the many who have fallen in this 
present struggle' may well be regarded as * holy ground.' 

“ That we should ever have to surrender this country is a 
horrible thought. Yet it must be faced. It is certain at least 
that many districts must be abandoned, for the enemy is doing 
his utmost tot collect us together at a few isolated places, where 
he will be able to concentrate his forces upon us. 

“ From^the reports which we have received it appears that the 
state o{ affairs in the Orange Free State is still hopeful. Not so 
in the Transvaal. There our prospects are of the gloomhst. 

“ My opinion is that we must endeavour to bring this war to 
an end. If there was the leas! chance of our being able to main- 
tain our independence, we would still fight on, and not even the 
bitterest sufferings would appear unendurable. But have we any 
such chance ? — that* is the question which we have got to answer. 

“ We know nothing, it will be said, of the present state of 
affairs in Europe, for the report from our deputation, which has 
just been read in your presence, is six months old. Nevertheless, 
if anything favourable to us had occurred since ‘then, we? must 
have heard of it by now. 

“ It is evident that we must endeavour to obtain peace on 
terms honourable to ourselves. But how are we to do so ? By 
keeping our independence in view when making terms with the 
enemy, you will answer. Nevertheless, I think it would be 
advisable for us to commission our Governments to ask the 
English.. Government once more what concessions it is prepared 
to make to us on condition of our surrendering our independence. 
Until we know this w r e can come to no final decision. 

“ Though it is a bitter thing to have to say, yet I, feel it my 
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duty to tell you that’ I honestly believe it to be impossible for us 
to carry on the war any longer.** , - 

IVfr. de Clercq then addressed the meeting in the following 
words : 

« “ The question before us is, whether or not the war can be 
cor^inued ? To answer it, we must Jook forward into the future. 
Wa must* 'ask ourselves what consequences will ensue from a 
continuance of hostilities, and what will be the result of their 
cessation. 

“ We have only fifteen thousand men against the enemy's 
quarter of 5 a million: Our food and hordes are scarce, and we 
have other difficulties besides these. It is impossible to go on 
with the struggle. 

“ Nevertheless, if I* believed that to do so would give us 
chance'of retaining our independence, I also would be ready for 
further sacrifices. But as it* is impossible to retain our inde- 
pendence, surely we shall only be storing up misery jfor the future 
if we continue fighting until every man of uj is a prisoner or in 
his grave.* I am of opinion that our most reasonably course is 
to save what is still left to us— our existence as a lfJtion. It is 
not ioo 9 late to save it now, but who can tell what the future 
holds in store for us ? If we are to be. still further reduced in 
number, we shall soon cease to exist as a nation. Can it be right 
to sacrifice a nation which has fought as the African nation has 
done ? ” 

* Commandant Rheecler (Rouxville) then spoke as 'follows : 

" I know that* the times are very dark, but still there are some 
rays of light. You have been asked whether you will continue 
fighting until you are exterminated. But there is another alter- 
native* Will ypu hot continue fighting until you are relieved ? 
I maintain that our independence must be a sine qud non of any 
negotiations that we make — we cannot give it up. So long as 
we haye life we must continue to fight, and we must only lay 
down our arms when relief arrives.** 

General Kemp now rose to his feet. “ I am fully aware*” he 
said, “ of the very serjous position in Which we are placed. Yet, 
when the war began, the position was no less grave. We must 
continue our resistance. When we recall to our minds how much 
this war has c$st> us, and what rivers of blood have flowed, we 
feel that it is impossible to surrender. As far as I am concerned, 
unless relief *cdmes, I will fight on till I die. 
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“ But one should not look only at the dark side of the picture. 
It is true enough that in some districts 'food is scarce, but there 
are none in which it is absolutely unobtainable. The districts 
threatened by famine must be abandoned — that is 'the way to 
deal with the difficulty. 

“ It has been pointed out that a large number of our men have 
been killed or taken prisoners. This fact, however* oely fillsTme 
with courage. A cause that has cost us so dearly must never be 
forsaken. To own oursplves beaten would be to dig a grave for 
the African nation, out of which it would never rise. Why should 
we lose our trust in God ? Up to this moment He has aided us, 
and He will always be„our Helper.” * 

Vice-Commai^fiant Breijtenbach (Utrecht) then spoke as 
follows : 

“ The burgliefi's whom I represent have told me to inform them, 
when these deliberations have come to an end, whether a con- 
tinuation of the war is possible, and if it be possrble, how it is to 
be accomplished. Ij I cannot assure them that we are able to 
continue the struggle, the men of Utrecht will not fight any more. 
As you know, I can give them no such assurance. 

“ There are ten districts in the Transvaal which are unable 
to fight any longer. It. surely is not proposed to lea\fe these 
districts in the lurch ! We must not only consult our sentiments, 
but also our reason. And what does the voice of reason say ? 
This — that the continuation of ‘ihe war is an impossibility. 
Should you decide pow to continue the'wur, you would have to 
start a fresh campaign ; and you know that that is beyond our 
powers. 

* “ A previous speaker has referred to the help of the Lord, 
but who is able to fathom! His counsels ? Yet we^can understand 
the answer God has given to our prayer— that prayer which we 
offered with the Mausers in our hands vyhen the war began. And 
what was the answer we received ? I leave it to you to reply. 

“ Yes, we must use our reason. If wje continue the sVruggle 
we gfive the death-blow to our existence as a nation. We have 
been told that there are tea districts that cannot go on fighting. 
Are we going to say, 4 We will continue \he struggle and leave 
districts to their fate * ? No ! We must save what we 

t' . 

General liebenberg then spoke. “ I am able to give ray sup- 
port/' he said, “ to all that has fallen from the lips of Messrs 
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Viljoen and De Clerdq. # It cannot be doubted that the futuie 
is very dark. Yes, we can only trust in God, and use our reason 
to tfie best of our ability. I have been commissioned by those 
whom I represent to retain our independence if possible, and if it 
be not possible to make peace on the best terms that we can get ” 
Qjmmandaixt Uijs was the next speaker. He explained that 
if the war we*e to be continued he would have to leave his district 
and abandon the women and children to the mercy of the Kaffirs. 
He could see a chance of saving the mounted men if only he 
could feel certain that they would all follow him, but the case 
of the women and children would be hopeless. A serious diffi- 
culty confronted the delegates, and it wqs with them, and no 
longer with the Government, that it^ solution rested. Never 
before had he been called upon to face so gigantic a task. It was 
not the*time now to criticize one another, but to practise mutual 
forbearance. The Bible had tfeen quoted by one of the speakers,* 
but let them not forget the text in which the king^is spoken of 
who calculated whether he was strong enough with ten thousand 
to encounter him who marched against him wi£li twenty thousand. 
Then there was the question as to the disposal of •life widows 
and orphans. What was to become of them if the burghers, by 
refusing to come to terms with the enerpy, should no longer be 
able to act as their mutual protectors ? Let them make no more 
widows and orphans, but let them open their eyes and recognize 
that the hand of God was against them. * 

The next business ^ra§ the reading of tw<j letters-*-one from 
General Malan ;pid the other from General Kritzinger. Malan 
reported on his doings in the Cape Colony, while Kritzinger ad- 
vised that the war should be discontinued. 

General du 'Joit* then spoke, emphasizing the responsibility 
of the delegates and the importance of the occasion. He went 
on to say that he represented a part of the nation which had 
suffered very severely, but which nevertheless had commissioned 
him tef stand up for independence, if by any means it could be 
retained ; if he failed in this, he was to take whatever course 
seemed best to him. In his district* the burghers were not re- 
duced to .such a pas! as to oblige them to surreryler, but fhe 
condition of other districts must also be taken into consideration, 
and if it appealed that the war could not be continued, the dele- 
gates must get the best terms they could. In their demands 
they must be united — this was the principal reason why dis- 
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sension was so much to be avoided. For himself, he could only 
say that whether the meeting voted to continue the war or to 
bring it to a conclusion, he would fall in with the wishes o? the 
majority. Any decision would be better than the failure of this 
conference, as that would leave everything undecided. 

He was followed by Secrftary of State Reitz, $ho said : ^ 

“ You all know what the Governments have done. The ques- 
tion now is, Is there anything further that we can do ? For my 
part, I think that there is. We might offer to surrender Wit- 
watersrand and Swaziland ; we might also relinquish our rights 
to a foreign policy ; ,we might even accede to an English Pro- 
tectorate. If France, has been able to do without Alsace and 
Lorraine, surelj/ we can do without the goldfields. What benefit 
have they ever done us ? Did the money they brought ever do 
us any good ? * No ! rather it did us harm. It was the gold 
which caused the war. It is theft actually to our advantage to 
cede the goldfields, and moreover by so doing we shall be rid of 
a very troublesome rpart of our population.” 

Mr. Rqitz then went on to discuss in detail the position in 
regard to SVaziland, the question of a British Protectorate, and 
the surrender of our right to treat with foreigfl powers. 

General Muller (Boksburg) expressed sympathy with tlie views 
of the Secretary of State, while Vice-Commandant Roux (Marico) 
said that he was prepared to sacrifice many things, but that he 
intended to hold out for independence. 

The netft speech ,was made by Landd'ro!>t Stof berg (Zoutpans- 
berg), who said : 

“ I agree with General du Toit in what he said about the 
necessity for unity amongst us. Disunion must not be so much 
as mentioned. I have a mandate from the biii*ghfrs of Zov-tpans- 
berg not to sacrifice our independence. But if anything «short of 
this will satisfy the English, I am quite prepared to make con- 
cessions. Some of the burghers think that it might be well to 
surrender the goldfields for a certain sum* of money, while others 
point out that the gold was the cause of the war. I also think 
that we have suffered through the gold, and that we might give 
up* the goldfields without doing ourselves any harm. For what 
has the gold done for us ? It has enriched us, many will say. 
Yes ! but it has also been a stumbling-block c to< many a man; 
And is it not better to be a poor but independent nation than to 
be rich and at the same time subject to another Pow6r ? Let the 
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goldfields go. We shall still, with our markets, be rich enough/' 
Commandant Mentz (Efeilbron) then rose. 

“ t appeal to the forbearance of the delegates," he said,*" for 
making any* speech at this meeting. I fear I am unable to give 
as rose-colpured a report as my brother Free Staters have done. 
My .district hasfbeen continually harassed by the enemy's troops, 
and ‘great devastation has been wrought. But the greatest 
trouble I have is the presence of so many families, for there are 
still two hundred in the district. I have only eighty burghers 
under my command, and it is clear to me that I shall soon be 
obliged to leave the district. What will then become of these 
families ? *L received a commission not |to sacrifice our inde- 
pendence. But since my burghers met more than half of them 
have been made prisoners. The remainder have instructed me 
to do nly best to preserve our independence, but*if I find that il? 
cannot be maintained, to act according to my own judgment. 
It appears to me that it may be possible to retain our indepen- 
dence by ceding some part of the country • if thTs be the case 
it ought most# certainly to be done. I can*remember the late 
President Brand saying in connexion with the digjndnd fields, 
* Give them up ; *you will gain more by giving them up than by 
keeping them.' This remark may well apply to the present 
situation.” . 

Commandant Flemming (Cape Town) reported that his district 
was well-nigh devastated. But they still possessed a fair number 
•of cattle, which they haG carried away with them. But even if 
they had no ca^le, that would be no excuse *f or surrender, for in 
his district it was possible to live on the game. The view which 
he and his burghers had taken was that since they had already 
sacrificed nearly everything they possessed, they would not now 
sacrifice their independence. For should this also be lost, then 
there would be nothing^ left to them. That had been their 
opinion," but they had not then known how matters stood in the 
TransVaal. Now thai^he was aware of the state of affairs, he 
agreed with State-Secretary Reitz that their best course was 
to cede a part of their territory. • 

Vice-President Biflrger now rose from his seat, # and said ? 

“ This meeting has to formulate a fresh proposal to the English 
Government, %nd to aWait its answef. If this proposal be re- 
jected, well, you will be no worse off than you are at present. If 
there be a # man who has earnestly considered what the sacrifice 
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of everything means to us, then I am that nlan. It has been said, 
we must retain our independence, or else continue to fight ; and 
we are still able to hold out for another six months, or even a 
year. Now, supposing that we can hold out another year, 
what should we gain by doing so ? Why, we should, only grow 
weaker, whilst the enemy grew stronger 1 I emphatically £tate 
that the war cannot be carried on any longer ; and I ask if there 
is any man here who can maintain with a clear conscience that 
the struggle can be successfully continued. 

“ Some of yon ma Y teH me that complications may arise in 
Europe. But that is a groundless hope. Others may say that 
it is astonishing, enough that we have been able to fiold out till 
now, and that wb have still the power of making our voices heard. 
Yes ! that is very surprising ; but shall we retain this power 
*iong ? I heard some delegates say, 1 We shall fight till We die ! * 
That is a manly sentiment. But was it not, perhaps, prompted 
by a desire to make a fine speech, which would go down to pos- 
terity ? Was not tfye aim in some cases that future generations 
might recall these ^speeches when they were told of the brave 
fight our men had made ? 

“ Let every one consider this well : Is he prepared to sacrifice 
the nation on the Shrin^ of his own ambition ? Ambition, al- 
though it may cost us our lives, can never lead to martyrdom. 
A martyr is made of finer stuff I 
“ Have we not arrived at the stage of our history when we 
must pray,* Thy will be done * ? That player, considered rightly, 
is a prayer of faith. Do not let us imagine that we can compel 
God to do our will — that is not faith. 

“ I beg of you to consider what will become of the women and 
the children and the banished burghers if you stjll persist until 
your last shot has been fired. What right shall we have to inter- 
cede for these unfortunate ones when yre have rejected the pro- 
posals of the English Government ? We shall hate no right 
whatsoever. . v 

“ Perhaps it is God's will that the English nation should op- 
press us, in order that our pride may be subdued, and that we 
may come through the fire of our troubles ^purified. 

“ My opinion is that we should make a peace proposal to Eng- 
land, yielding as much as fae rightly can ; and if^Evigland rejects 
our proposal, it will be time enough then to see what other course 
is open to us. 
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“ There is one fact which we cannot allow ourselves to forget. 
There are ten districts ‘in the Transvaal which must be aban- 
doned. In the Free State, too, there are districts in a similar 
plight; ItMS the opinion of lawyers that so long as the inhabit- 
ants remain in a district their property cannot lawfully be 
confiscated ; 4>ut if the district be abandoned, then confisca- 
tions can tajce place. 

“ It is criminal to say, ‘ Come what may, we will fight till every- 
thing is lost and all of us are dead ! 9 ” 

The following resolution was then proposed by General Kempi 
and seconded by Mr. J. Nand : 

“'This meeting decides , in order to expedite 'he work in hand , 
to depart from the original programme ; and to constitute a Com- 
mission , to be composed of the Hon. *Jacob Smits and the Hon. 
Judge 'Hertzogy and to give this Commission authority to draw up, 
conjointly with the two State Presidents , a draft proposal , to be laid 
before the delegates to-morrow morning ” 

This resolution was put to the meeting^and accepted by the 
delegates. The meeting then adjourned. 

At half -past seven in the evening the delegates luassembled. 

General Cilliers (Lichtenburg and jMarico) was the first to 
make a report. “ In my division,” he said, “ things are in a very 
favourable condition. Yet we are bound to take the other 
divisions into consideration.* My burghers said to me* 1 Stand 
firm for independence !* But when they gave me tt^ order they 
did not know ^ibout the condition of the other districts. Will 
those other districts — such of them, I mean, as are in a worse 
predicament than ourselves — be able to co-operate with usjn 
continuing th^ war ? Some of them have already answered ihy 
question in the negative. Must we then not ask ourselves, What 
will be the best for the nation as a whole ? Shall we say continue 
the war, or shall we approach the enemy and make a proposal ? 

“ But are we really justified in prolonging the struggle, and 
making still further sacrifices ? Some will answer, 1 Yes, .for we 
have a God in whom we have trusted from the beginning ; shall 
we not continue to\rust in Him who has worked such wonders 
for us already ? 9 But I have heard a brother say, 4 God's hand is 
against us/ *I£was bifter to hear these words from him, and for 
myself I will have none of them. My vote is given here and now 
for a continuance of the war. 
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“ But we must hear what the rest of the delegates have to 
say, and if they can point out some other way by which we can 
retain* even a portion of our national independence, we mus*L be 
ready to follow it." 

General Froneman next addressed the meeting. 

“ I fear," he began, “ that too much is being, made of the 
condition of my division : things are not so prosperous witfi’us 
as some here appear to imagine. But for all that, my burghers 
are for nothing short of absolute independence. They cannot 
forget the blood which has already been spilt in our cause. They 
mean to hold out until they are relieved. 

“ I sympathize ^deeply with those districts that are lfcss happily 
circumstanced thpn m^ own, but it pains me to discover that 
there are some h£re who d6ubt that God is for us. For what has 
supported us up, till now save faith in God ? — the faith of those 
who first prayed God to prevent the war, and then, when they 
saw that this was not His will, fought like men, putting '**11 
their trust in* Him. 

“ Up till now the'Lord hath been my helper ; the enemy has 
cut us ofhfrom everything, and yet we see our two little Re- 
publics ctill full of hope, still holding out." 

He concluded his speech by saying that he would like tb hear 
the opinions of Generals Botha, De Wet, and De la Rey. They 
ought to be able to throw much light upon the matter. 

Commandant General Botha then rose, and said : 

“ I am glad to have an opportunity of giving my views upon 
the present state of Affairs. We know that differences of opinion 
are to be found everywhere and on every question ; when, there- 
fore, a man differs from those who think that this war cap and 
ought to be continued, we must ascribe his opinion to discourage- 
ment, weakness, or cowardice. We must acknowledge th$ truth 
of the facts from which he draws his conclusions, and which 

• i 

have compelled him to utter it. His object is to make known 
the true state of the country — which indeed is his plain duty. 
Were he not to do so on the present occasion he would be accused, 
later on, of having kept secret what he ought to have revealed. 
Differences of opinion then need not, and mast not, cause a dis- 
union and discord. Whatever our private opinions may be, yet, 
as delegates of the burghers, we must speak and act as one man. 

“ The war has now lasted two years. But the question for us 
to answer is this : Are we going forwards or backwards ? My 
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own conviction — a conviction founded upon the views expressed 
by my commandos and ‘the speeches which I have listened to at 
this* meeting — is that we are not gaining, but losing ground. 
There is nothing, in my opinion, more evident than that, during 
the last six months, the tide has been setting steadily against us, 
andjn favour ^of the enemy. 

A year £go there were no blockhouses; We could cross 
and recross the country as we wished, and harass the enemy at 
every turn. But now things wear a very different aspect. We 
can pass the blockhouses by night indeed, but never by day. 
They are likely to prove the ruin of our commandos. 

“Then, as regards food. We are told that there is food here, 
and food there ; but how are we to gjet at it ? . How are we to 
transport it from one district to another ? Outside the frontiers 
of our*Republics there are plenty of provisions* but it becomes 
daily more difficult to get them into our hands. The cattle, for 
instance, that used to be at Ladysmith have now been removed 
to Estcourt. Even the friendly Kaffirs* from whom we are now 
able to obtaiu provisions, may quite possibly soon turn against 
us. The time is coming when we shall be compelled to say, 

* Hunger drives ns to surrender/ 

“ Tlfe horses have been chased about # so incessantly, and have 
suffered so much from want of forage, that their strength is 
almost exhausted. They are so weak that it is almost impossible 
to accomplish any long distance with them. 

* f As to the Cape Cotony , I had always understood that the Colon- 
ists were going # to rise en bloc , but General Smuts has just told us 
that there is no chance of such a thing happening. And he 
speaks from personal knowledge, having just returned from 
paying them a # visk. Moreover, he has seen our horses, and says 
1 that it«is impossible for them to go into the Colony, so it appears 
that our successes there gse over. This fs a severe check indeed ; 
but it could not have been otherwise. We have not enough horses 
* to enable us to give t]je .Colonists effectual help, and they them- 
selves have been cowed by the heavy penalties imposed upon all 
those who did. rise. Many of those who are well disposed towards 
us dare not join us ifbw. 

“ Again, there is no chance of European intervention : not one 
of the Powe« jvill do 8my thing for hs. To see this it is only 
necessary to peruse that correspondence between the Nether- 
lands and # England, which was the cause of these negotiations. 
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There we shall find that the Dutch Minister feays that our Deputa- 
tion is only accredited to Holland, whereas it had been accredited 
by the two Republics to all the Governments in Europe. More- 
over, the correspondence makes it very plain that England will 
not tolerate the intervention of any foreign Power whatsoever. 
But the truth is, that no foreign Power wants to help us. When 
the women were first made prisoners I thought that European 
intervention might perhaps be attempted, because to make 
prisoners of women is a t thing quite outside the usual methods 
of warfare. But nothing was done even then. We were told 
that we had the sympathy of the nations of Europe — their 
sympathy, and nothing more ! 

“ I have com©' to a subject that is very near our hearts — our 
women-folk. If this meeting decides upon war, it will have to 
Kiake provision* for our wives and children, who will then be 
exposed to every kind of danger. Throughout this war the 
presence of the women has caused me anxiety and much distress. 
At first I managed fo get them into the townships, but later 
on this became impossible, because the English refused to receive 
them. I then conceived the idea of getting a few of our burghers 
to surrender, and sending the women in with 'them. But this 
plan was not practicably because most of the families were those 
of prisoners of war, and the men still on commando were not so 
closely related to these families as to be willing to sacrifice their 
freedom for them. 

"We have heard mqph talk about fighting 'Co the bitter end.’ But 
what is ‘ the bitter end ' ? Is it to* come when aU, of us are either 
banished or in our graves ? Or does it mean the time when the 
nation has fought until it never can fight again ? As to myself, 
personally, I can still continue the struggle. # I h?.ve horses, my 
household is well provided for, and as far as my own inclination 
goes I am all for going on. -But am I only to consider myself ? 
Is it not my first duty to look at the interests of my "nation ? I 
have always been, and still am, of the opinion that, before letting 
the nation go to rack and ruin, it is our duty to parley. We must 
not let the chance for negotiations slip out of our hands] When 
our numbers have fallen to only four or five thousand men under 
arms we shall no longer have that chance, and this will un- 
doubtedly happen if we hold out for another y^af, or even six 
months. 

" There are some who say* * We must trust in God afid keep on 
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fighting/ and I grant them that miracles are possible at all times. 
But it is beyond our power to say whether God will work a miracle 
for* us. We do not know what His will may be. If we continue 
the war, tod if it should afterwards appear that everything has 
been in yain, our responsibility will be only the heavier, the 
binder our Confidence now is. And over and over again we 
shall hear, 4 »He is dead/ 4 and he, and he/ Will not this make 
our remorse all the more bitter ? Our commandos are so weak, 
our country so exhausted, that the lo^ of one great battle, the 
surrender of a single strong force, would spell ruin for us. 

“ 4 But we have managed to hold out for so long/ Yes, but 
there is a natural reason, a military reasoy , why this has been the 
case. The fact that our commandos have been spread over so 
large a tract of country has compelled the British, up to the 
preseift time, to divide their forces. But things have changed 
now ; we have had to abandon district after district, and must 
now operate on a far more limited territory. In other words, the 
British army can at last concentrate its forges upon us. 

“ I firtnly •believe that, under like circumstances^ no other 
nation in the world would have fought as our nation has done. 
Shall such a nation perish ?* No ! we must save it. If*we dele- 
gates are convinced that we can no longer offer resistance to the 
enemy, it is our plain duty to telj the people so. We must not 
let them be exterminated for want of timely adviCe. More 
than twerfty thousand worrten and children have died in the 
camps during this ofie tyear. 

44 There are jnen of our own kith and kin who are nelping to 
bring us to ruin. If we continue the war, it may be that the 
Afrikanders against us will outnumber our own men. 

41 What is tfecriMeft to hope for ? Are we to retain our inde- 
pendence by ceding a part of our territories ? Most assuredly 
yes, if such a compromise is feasible. As regards Swaziland, it 
is of so little importance to us that we can give it up without a 
thoufht. Then thcretaie the goldfields — let them go. They are 
but a cancerous growth, sapping the very life of our country. 

44 We must face the fact that things are not at a standstill : 
we are slipping back* every moment. We must all pull together, 
or everything is lost. If our sacrifices will buy our independence, 
well and good? «$ut suppose that we are compelled to give it up — 
well, if it even comes to this, we must never do so unconditionally. 
An unconditional surrender would be well enough if the leaders 
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only had to be considered. But we must think of the interests 
of the nation. We must say to our people , 1 We have no thought 
of ourselves : our only desire is to place ourselves in the breach, 
if so we may save you.’ ” * 

General Botha then proceeded to discuss eventualities in the 
event of independence being lost. Representative govern- 
ment, he said, might perhaps still be retained, and ,£he national 
language need not necessarily be supplanted. Thus the nation 
would .still retain its old ideals and its old customs. General 
Roux had been pertinently asked whether it were better to strive 
for the recuperation of the people now or to wait until they were 
altogether overpowerecCand reduced to such straits that it would 
require some thirty years before they could once more call them- 
selves a nation. He then went into the* terms of the pro- 
posal by the British Government, and repeated that there must 
be no idea of unconditional surrender. 

The General concluded in the following words : 

“ Although we do pot wish to accept terms, we have no right 
to refuse them altogether. On the other hand we must not say 
to the English, * Do with us as you like.’ For then our descen- 
dants would eternally reproach us. * We should have lost the 
privilege of looking after qur own wives and children. They would 
be handed over to strangers. No ! we must secure by some means 
or other that we ourselves shall be able to provide for them. The 
fate of our country is in the hands of 1 the men in this telit. It has 
been bitter, indeed, for me to have to spedk as I have done. But 
if I have not spoken the truth, convince me of ipy error, and I 
will be the first to own it. But do not condemn me, for I have 
had no other object than to tell you what I believe to be the 
truth.” 

General De la Rey then spoke. 

" I will not detain you long,” he began, “ but there are a few 
points to which I wish to draw attention. In regard to the 
districts under my command, every one avijl understand that my 
burghers, after their recent brilliant successes, are firmly resolved 
not to sacrifice their independence. If I allude to the battles 
which I have just fought it is with no thought of boasting, but 
only that you may picture to yourselves the effect which they 
must have had upon the enemy ; and that no oqe ifiay be angry 
with myself and my burghers for standing firm when our feet 
are on such solid ground. 
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“ But since my arrival at Vereeniging I have heard about our 
districts where matters ‘are in a far less favourable condition than 
in fny own. So far as I myself am concerned, I cannot think of 
laying down my arms. Yet it appeari to me that some parts of 
the country will be compelled by starvation to give up the 
struggle. It®is well that those who represent these parts have 
spoken openjy, and not left this meeting in ignorance of the state 
of affairs only to go and lay down their arms. 

“ I myself have never thought intervention possible. Even 
before the war broke out I said that nothing would come of it. 
I saw that South Africa was divided between Germany and Eng- 
land. And that if only the Republics*could be extinguished, 
then England and Germany would be the only Powers left, and 
Germany would be safe. But if the*Republics were victorious, 
then Germany would be in danger. Why them should Germany 
interfere in favour of the Republics, when she has everything to, 
TflSe by such a course of action ? No ! intervention was en- 
tirely out of the question: 

“ There has been talk about fighting to 'the bitter end ; but 
has not the bitter end already come ? Each maij must answer 
that question for himself. • 

“ You must remember that everything has been sacrificed — 
cattle, goojis, money, wife, and cjiild. Our men are going about 
naked, and some of our women have nothing but clothes made 
of skins to wear. Is not this the bitter end ? 

“ I believe that the time has now come to negotiate. England 
will never agajn give us the chance of doing so, should we allow 
this opportunity to slip by. But how shall we negotiate ? I 
must* leave it to this meeting to answer that question. If we # do 
not obtain wjiat*we ask for, we shaH at least stand or fall to- 
gethey. Yet let us act with reason. 

“ I cannot agree wit]} one of th£ opinions expressed by Com- 
mandant-General Botha and States-Secretary Reitz. They 
hav<? stated that they ^re against surrendering the goldfields to 
England ; firstly, because England would never accept* such a 
proposal, for by doing so she would declare to the whole world 
that she had only bien fighting for the goldfields * and, secdhdly, 
because if we gave up the goldfields we should lose a source of 
revenue, without the ai8 of which we fcould not repair the damages 
which the war has wrought/' 

Commlndant-in-Chief de Wet spoke as follows : 
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“ I am of opinion that the circumstances in the Orange Free 
State are no less critical than those in the Transvaal. Nine dis- 
tricts were entirely ruined ; but these, though at one time aban- 
doned by the burghers, have now been reoccupied. * 

“ If I now differ from those who are of opinion that it is useless 
to prolong the war, it must not be thought that I iim lacking in 
respect for their judgment. 'By no means. I knovp that what 
has been said about the wretched plight of the people is only too 
true ; but they must not take it amiss if I point out that the 
same condition of affairs was described in the correspondence 
from the Transvaal which fell into the hands of the English at 
Reitz. But, granting that the facts have been correctly stat&d, 
even then the Orange Free State will refuse to give in. LeTnie 
be candid with ydu, and sa*y frankly that, in my opinion, this is 
victually the Transvaal's war. This, however, makes no differ- 
ence to me. For me the barrier of the Vaal River has never 
existed. I have always endeavoured to maintain the Nauwertf 4 
Vereeniging, 1 a‘nd I feel strongly the obligation which the union 
of the two States casts on each one of us. They are, two nations, 
but their cduse is one. 

“What, then, is the prevailing feeling in the Orange Free 
State ? Of the six thousand burghers who have been attending 
meetings, I myself have been in command of five thousand, and 
I can confidently say that never were five thousand men more 
unanimous in their opinion than were those I led when they 
cried, as witl^one voice, 4 Persevere ; we have everything to lose, 
but we have not yet lost it.* What, then, is the answer to be ? 
I am firmly persuaded that we have only one course before us. 
If we are unable to obtain what we are asking for, then it«only 
remains for us to alleviate -as best we may the lot of those .who 
cannot help themselves. I do not as yet clearly see hov r this 
is going to be done, but; at ^.11 costs, l§t us continue fighting. 
What was our total strength when we began this war ? Sixty 
thousand men all told. Against this the p^glish had a standing 
army ofi seven hundred and fifty thousand troops. Of these two 
hundred and fifty thousand,, or one-third, are now in Sjputh 
Africa. We know from experience that they are unable to send 
more than one-third. And we ? Have we not also one-third 
of our army left ? 

“ I do not wish to imply that I am not prepared to concede 
* Closer Union. 
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something, but nothing will induce me to consent to any part 
of' the country in our territory being given up. It will never do 
to have an English colony planted in our midst, lor England then 
would have far too firm a hold upon ot/r country. 

" It is said, and with some truth, that the goldfields have been 
a curse to' us, but surely there is no reason why they should con- 
tinue to be so. I fail to see how, without retaining possession of 
these goldfields, the Republics are to be saved. Swaziland per- 
haps could be ceded, but never the goldfields. I feel that any 
intervention is out of the question ; but* is not the very fact that 
it has not taken place a sure proof that it was not the will of God ? 
Does it no? show that He is minded to fonn us, by this war, into 
a nation worthy of the' name. Let us theft bow 1 to the will of the 
Almighty. 

“ My people will perhaps say, ‘ Our Generals ,see only the re- 
ligious side of the question.’ .They will be right. Without faith 
Tr*-sliould have been foolish indeed to have embarked on this" 
war and to continue it for so many months. Indeed, it must be a 
matter of faith, for the future is hidden frofh us. What has been 
is within our'ken, but what is before is beyond the knowledge 
of the wisest mail. 

“ Ci/pe Colony is a great disappointment to me. I do not 
refer so much to what we have learnt atibut it from the reports as 
to' the fact* that no general uprising can be expected in that 
quarter. So much we have, heard from General Smuts. But 
. though there is to be comprising, we have no reason to think that 
there has been any falling off in the number of our adherents in 
the Colony. T*he little contingent there has been of great help 
to us^ they have kept fifty thousand troops occupied, with 
which otherwise yje should have had to reckon. 

“ ilfpel deeply for our women and children ; I am giving earnest 
consideration to their miserable plight. * But their sufferings are 
among what we may calf the necessary circumstances of the war. 

I have nothing to do with the circumstances. For me, this is a 
war of religion, and tflus I can only consider the great principles 
involved. Circ um stances are to ipe but as obstacles to be 
cleareci out of the road. » 

“ If we own ourselves defeated — if we surrender to the foe 
we can expect little merey from him; • We shall at all events have 
dug the grave of our national independence, and, as things arc, 
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what difference is there between this and digging our own 
graves ? ” 

Mr* Birkenstock said that the question about the goldftelds 
must be carefully considered. This source of income must not 
be given up. 

The meeting was then closed with prayer. 

Saturday, May 17TH, 1902. 

The Chairman first called upon Chief-Commandant de Wet 
to offer up prayer. 

A private report frdm Mr. J. Schmorderer, who had brought 
the missive from *the deputation in Europe, was then read. 

The first delegate to spfeak was Landdrost Bosman (Wakker- 
stroom), who said : * 

“ My opinion is that the best way of ascertaining the 
probable future course of events is to see what has alrdSCty 
happened in ''the past. A year ago there were six hundred 
burghers in my distvict, and each man had a horse ; now there 
are not mdre than half that number, and many of them have to 
go on foot. Last year we had fronuthree to four thousand bags 
of maize ready to hand ; this year there are not more tnan as 
many hundred, and how to get at them is more than I can tell. 
If such has been the history of the past year, in what sort of 
condition shall we be at the end of the present one ? * 

“ The great difficulty with regard to our families is not how 
to clothe them, but how to feed them. I know of a woman who 
has lived for weeks on nothing but fruit. I myself have had to 
satisfy my hunger with mealies for days together, although I have 
no wish to complain about it. Even the scanty food we cgn get 
has to be obtained from the Kaffirs by persuasion. Moreover, 
the Kaffirs side with the English, who in their counter-marches 
are clearing all the food out of the country. 

“ The men in my district told me that ^f I came back arid re- 
ported c that the war was to be continued, they would be obliged 
— for the sake of their wives^ and children — to go straight to the 
nearest English camp and lay down their arms. As to the women, 
it is true that they are at present full of hope and courage, but 
if they knew how matters stood in the veldt, they would think 
very differently. Even now there are many of them who say 
that the war ought to be put a stop to, if only for tlicir iakes. 
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“ The Kaffirs are 'another great source of trouble; in this 
problem they are a factor which cannot be neglected. 

<<% There is no hope of intervention, nor can we expect anything 
from the English nation. Facts that (have come to my know- 
ledge prove to me that England has become more and more de- 
termined to fight to the bitter end. 9 

“ I do no^ see what we can possibly gain by continuing the 
war. Our own people are helping the English, and every day 
the enemy are improving their position. What advantage, can 
there then be in persisting in the struggle We have now a 
chance of negotiating, and we should seize that chance. For we 
havfe the opportunity^ given us of obtainmg some help for our 
ruined compatriots, who would be qptirely unable to make a 
fresh start without assistance. 

u AS to the religious side of this matter, I am* not ashamed to 
say that I believe I am serving God in the course which I am 
tafflng. We must not attempt to obtain the impossible against 
all reason. If we make any such attempt* # the results will prob- 
ably be exactly opposite to what we wish. I have the greatest 
doubt whether it really is in order to giv<5 glory to«God % that the 
nation wishes to'retain its independence. On the contrary I be- 
lieve tliat the motive is obstinacy, a victf to which human nature 
is .always prone. • 

“ It has been said that it would be shameful to disregard the 
blood already spilt ; but sutely one ought also to consider the 
blood that might yet be shed in a useless struggle.”* 

The proposal of the Commission was now read, and after some 
discussion accepted. It ran as follows : 

The meeting of national representatives from both Republics*— 
after Jiaving oonsfdered the correspondence exchanged, and the 
negotiations conducted, between the Governments of the two 
Republics and His Excellency Lord Kitchener, ofi behalf of the 
British Government ; and after having heard the reports of the 
deputies from the different parts of both Republics ; and after 
having received the latest reports from the representatives* of the 
two Republics in Europe ; and having taken into consideration 
the fact that the British Government has refusect*to accept the 
proposal Of our Governments made on the same basis ; and not- 
withs tandin g* ^ above-mentioned refusal of the British Govern- 
ment— still wishes to give expression to the ardent desire of the 
two Republics to retain their independence, for which already 
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so much material and personal sacrifice has been made, and de- 
cides in the name of the people of both Republics to empower 
both Governments as follows : — To conclude a peace on the 
following basis, to wit : *he retention of a limited independence 
offering an addition to what has already teen offered by the two 
Governments in their negotiations, dated the 15th, of April, 1902. 

(а) To give up all foreign 'relations and embassies. 

(б) To accept the Protectorate of Great Britain! 

(c) To surrender parts of the territory of the South African 
Republic. 

( d ) To conclude # defensive alliance with Great Britain in 
regard to South Africa* 

During the discussion it was clearly explained that the terri- 
tory which it was suggested should be ceded was the already 
mentioned goldfields and Swaziland. The question was put 
whether the South African Republics would have to pay for the 
damage done during the war. “ By all means let us pay,” sa’d 
Mr. de Clerq.* “ If I could only buy back the independence of 
the Orange Free State, I would gladly give all I possess.” 

Several v other Transvaal delegates expressed themselves in 
the same sense, and said that they fijlly appreciated the sacrifices 
which the Orange Free State had made. General Fmneman 
thanked them in the naihe of the Free State. 

He felt that the two Republics no longer thought of themselves 
as having conflicting interests. In, the fire of this war they had 
been firmly welded together. 

Commandant RoSs (Vrede) thought it wrong even to discuss 
the possibility of giving up independence. Thfc delegates had 
received a definite mandate. They had been commissioned to 
see that the national independence had regained untouched, 
whatever else might have to be given up. This being th£ case, 
they might come to decisions on all other points, so long as they 
remembered that independence was not an open question. 

Commandant J. van Niekerk (Ficksburg) spoke to tho> same 
purpose. He could not even think of sacrificing independence; 

After some other delegates had made a few short remarks. 
General Brand, seconded by Commandants. J. de KocK, pro- 
posed the following resolution, which was accepted by the meet- 
ing: 

“ This meeting of the national representatives < 9 f the two 
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Republics hereby charge the Governments to nominate a Com- 
mission for the purpose of entering upon negotiations with His 
Excellency Lord Kitchener, acting on behalf of His Britannic 
Majesty’s •Government; The Commifesion is to endeavour to 
make peace on satisfactory terms, and is then to lay the result 
of its negotiations before this meeting, for the sanction of the 
two" Governments.” 

The meeting was then closed with prayer.- 
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THE CONFERENCE* AT PRETORIA BETWEEN THE 
COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND LORDS 'KITCHENER AND MILNER (MAY 
igra-MAY 28 th, 1902) 

■ Minutes of the Conference held at Pretoria on May iQjh*, 
1902, between /Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner, representatives 
of the British Government, and Commandant-General L. Botha, 
Commander-in-Chief C. R. de Wet, General J. H: De la Rey, 
Judge J..B. M. Hertzog, and General J. C. Smuts, delegates of 
the national representatives, who had met at Vereenigifig on 
May 15 th, 1902. 

Mr. N. J. de Wet acted as interpreter ; Mr. O. Walrond was 
secretary^ for the English Government ; and the Rev. J. D. 
Kestell and D. van Velden acted, in a sjmilar capacity for the 
Commission.’ 

The Conference met at ten o’clock in the morning at the house 
of Lord Kitchener. After having greeted each other, the mem- 
bers took their seats at the table in the centre of the room.' 

Commandant-General L. Botha opened the proceedings in 
the following words : 

“ Allow me to state that, although the’ negotiations have taken 
a longer time than we expected, I am able to assure your Excel- 
lencies that we are acting in good faith, knVl that everything has 
been done with the sole aim of concluding the peace which we 
all desire. 

“I must alsb draw attention to the fact that everything we 
transact here must be submitted to our national representatives, 
in order to obtain their sanction.” 

The suggestion was then made that the propos als which the 
Commission was prepared to make should be laid oefore the 
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Conference, wheredpon the following letter was read to the 
meeting : 


/Pretoria, 

19 th May , 1902. 

Tortheir Excellencies , Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner, Pretoria . 
Vour Excellencies, — 

. With a view to finally concluding the existing hostilities, and 
being fully empowered by the Government of the two Republics, 
we have the honour to propose the following points — in addition 
to/he conditions already offered in the negotiations of April last — 
as a basis for negotiations : 

(a) We are prepared to cede (Mr independence as regards 

our foreign relations. 

(b) We wish to retain sslf-government in our country, under 

British supervision. 

(c) We are prepared to cede a part of our territory. 

Should your Excellencies be prepared to**egotiate on this oasis, 

then the above-mentioned points can be elaborated? 

We have thew honour to £e, 

Your Excellencies' most obedient servants, 

LOTUS BOTHA. 

C. R. DE WET. 

J H. DE LA REY. 

J. B. M. HERTZOG. 

J. C. SMUTS. 

When this letter had been read, a discussion followed. 

Lord Milnar : •“ Considering the wflde difference between this 
proposal and that made by His Majesty's Government, when we 
last met, I fear that I can hold out very little hope of any good 
results following negotiations on the basis you have suggested. 

Lord Kitchener : *“*We can take those proposals into con- 
sideration, but I cannot see how it is possible to bring them into 
ha fm ony with those of His Majesty's Government." 

Commandant-General Botha : “ If this is the position you 
take, we should like to receive from you a final answer to our 

proposals." * # , A „. 

Lord Milner : " Do you wish us to refer your proposals to His 

Majesty'# Government ? " 
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Commandant-General Botha: “Yes, uriless you have full 
powers to give us a final reply.” 

Lord' Milner : "I am quite convinced that your proposal will 
be rejected ; and I feel boi nd to say that to refer it, aS it stands, 
to His Majesty’s Government will only do you harm.” , 

Commandant-General Botha : “ If you have no' power to. de- 
cide upon this proposal here, we should like you tp refer it to 
His Majesty’s Government.” 

Lord Milner : “ I have no objection to taking the responsibility 
of refusing your proposal on myself. The instructions received 
by myself and Lord Kitchener are quite clear on this point.” 

Commandant-General Botha : “I must then understand that 
when Lord Salisbury said that this war was not carried on with 
a view to annex territory, he did not mean' it." 

Lord Kitchenet : “ It is no longer a question of territoi'y, for 
■mne.xation is an accomplished fact." 

Co mmandan t-General Botha : “I am unable to see how our 
proposal is inconsistent with annexation.” 

Lord Mifijer : “ I cannot now recall the exact words used by 
Lord Salisbury, but it is true that Lord Salisbury declared that 
his Government did not begin the ’war with the intention of 
obtaining territory. But ,m the course of the war circumstances 
developed in such a way that the decision to annex the, Republics 
became a' necessity, and the British Government have pro- 
nounced their firm intention not- td withdraw from ‘this deci- 
sion.” « 

Judge Hertz og : “ 1 should like to be informed $s to what the 
great difference is between the basis now proposed by us and that 
laid down by His Majesty’s Government during the negotiations 
of last year — I do not mtean the difference ih details, bat in 
principle.” 1 

Lord Kitchener : “ Do you. mean by .your proposal that the 
Boers will become British citizens ? ” 

General Smuts : “ I cannot see that ou§.jjroposal is necessarily 
in contradiction to that of last year. Our proposal only makes 
provision concerning the administration.” 

Lord Milner then quoted from the terms offered at Middelburg 
by the British Government the previous ^ear : 

“ At the earliest possible date military administration shall 
cease, and be replaced by civil administration in the form of a 
Crown Colony Government. At first there will be in eSich of the 
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new Colonies a Governor, an Executive Council consisting of the 
highest officials, and a Legislative Council, which latter shall, 
consist of a certain number of official members and al£b of a 
nominatecfnon-official element. But it ^ the wish of His Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a representative element as soon as 
circumstanced permit, and, in course of time, to grant to the 
new - colonies g the right of self-goverrftnent. 

“ It may be that I do not properly understand your proposal, 
bat it seems to me to differ not only ip detail, but also in spjrit 
from the scheme I have just read to you.” 

Judg* ^lertzog : “ I entirely agree with you that there is a 
difference in idea between the two proposals ; but only such a 
difference in idea as might well be found between Colonies of the 
same State. In other words, one constitution is adapted for 
one cdlony, whilst another constitution is found lifting for another 
colony, but yet they all belong to the same Empire.” 

Lord Milner : “ Exactly. There are different constitutions 
in different Colonies; but it seems to me tliat*the policy laid 
down in*you» proposal differs from that laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

Judge Hertzdg : “ I thirfk that I am expressing the dpipion of 
the whole Commission when I say tljat we wish for peace. I 
draw attention to this to show the way in which, according to 
my opinion, we should consider the matter. For if we on both 
sides are ‘really desirous of coming to a settlement, we should 
' not make too much bf theoretical difficulties, so long^as the practi- 
cal aim has t^en obtained. For instance* the different Colonies 
which now are joined to form the United States once possessed 
constitutions differing much from one another. Now the con- 
stitution laid*doWn in our proposal does not differ so much from 
that laid down in yours that a practical difference should arise 
therefrom ; and such a practical difference would arise if you 
insisted upon carrying on negotiations on your own basis. I 
imagine that Englai|djias a certain object before her in South 
Africa, and I believe that that object can be as well obtained by 
our proposal as by that of Middelburg. I therefore ask, Is the 
difference so great that, in order for England to obtain her object, 
an entirely new status must be called into existence ? ” 

Lord Milder#: “ We*are comparing two different things. Here 
in the Middelburg scheme there are a number of definite pro- 
posals, Which enter upon % great mass of particulars. I do not 
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mean to imply that we have not the power to go into particulars. 
I perfectly understand that it lies within the power of Lord 
kitchener and myself to carry on further deliberations with 'you 
about details, so as to thljow light on any doubtful points, and, 
perhaps, to make such changes as would not fundamentally 
affect the scheme. As you say that your proposals are not in 
contradiction with those forinulated at Middelburg;, then there 
is no reason why you should not lay aside your proposals and 
discuss the Middelburg proposals, which are definite.” 

Judge Hertzog : “ I quite admit that you, Lord Milner, are 
entitled to say that there is a fundamental difference between 
our proposals. But it in another question whether the difficulty 
that thus arises is of such a nature that we : — those of us who on 
both sides are anxious to conclude peace — should not be able to 
fir\d a solution to it satisfactory to both parties. I cannot answer 
that question ; nor can I see why the same result would not be 
reached by negotiating on the basis proposed by us as by carryfhg 
on negotiation^ on the Middelburg proposal.” 

Lord Milner : “ I Understand, then, that you acknowledge that 
there is a fundamental difference between the two bases. Well, 
I do not think that we are empowered to negotiate on a basis 
differing from that laid down in the last report of His Majesty’s 
Government, and also differing from the tenor of the l^iddelburg 
proposal. -I may say that I believe that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their latest message went ac far as it was possible for 
them to go with the object of meeting you. • The whole spirit of 
the telegram was to that effect.” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ I hope you will understand 
that I do not speak as a lawyer. (Lord Kitchener, laughing : 
“ That’s the case with me too I ”) I fully csnciy: with what 
General Botha and Judge Hertzog have said in regard to our 
eagerness to establish peace. # In order f,a be brief, I will only 
remark that I did not understand His Excellency, Lord Milner, 
to mean— any more than I myself meant— that we should go 
to the nation with the Middelburg proposal, with the idea 
of coming back with it unaltered.” 

Lord Milner : “ No ; if I gave that impression, I did hot in* 
tend to do so. But I believe that when you went to your people 
with the last message from 1 His Majesty's Government it was 
with the knowledge — which the message itself made clear — that 
His Majesty's Government was not prepared to take into con- 
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sideration any terms ‘which differed widely from the policy laid 
down in the Middelburg proposal.” 

Cdmmander-in-Chief de Wet : “ That was indeed what I tinder- 
stood ; and>accordingly»we have now ccyne with a proposal which 
does not differ very much from the Middelburg proposal.” 

general Smfcts : ”1 thought that the vital principle your 
Government fyad in view was the destruction of our independence, 
and in our proposal the independence” of the two Republics with 
regard to foreign relations is given up. \ was therefore of opinion 
that the two parties might come to an arrangement on this basis. 

I did nofc think that for the restoration of peace the Middelburg 
tends were essential.” 

Lord Milner : “ Not in the details, ^but in the general ideas. 
As the British Government has laid down a basis, and you have 
had wdfeks in which to consider the matter, it Would never do 
for you now to put it on one side. Lord Kitchener has guififiu- 
" your nation considerable time in which to take counsel ; and now 
you come back, and, ignoring the Middelbu^ terms, you propose 
entirely different ones of your own, and say, let us negotiate on 
these. I do not believe that I and Lord Kitchener would be 
justified in doing*this. But tn case he is of another opinion, the 
British* Government can be asked if they are prepared to set on 
c one side alljthe former deliberations and begin again on a new 
basis.” 

Commanfler-in-Chief de Wfct : “ We cannot, of course, pre- 
vent Lord Kitchener frdin asking his Government any questions 
he pleases, but,«at the same time, we request that you will cable 
our behests to the English Government.” 

Conftnandant- General Botha : “ I cannot see that we are 
beginning again on^i new basis, for, in cdhsequence of the negotia- 
tions ii* April last, you were ordered by the British Government 
to encourage us to make «fresh proposals.* Our present proposal 
is the direct result of that order.” 

LorSl Milner : “ I did best to get fresh proposals from you, 
but you would not make any. You forced the British Govern- 
ment into making proposals.” 

Commandant-General Botha : “lam of opinionrfhat we w u&t 
both work together in this matter of formulating proposals.” 

Lord Kitchdher : “You were asked to make proposals, but you 
did not do so ; and now, after the British Government has made 
a proposal, ^ou yourselves come forward with one of your own.” 
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General De la Rey : “I think that it, was the encouragement 
given us by correspondence between the Netherlands and the 
British Government that caused us to make our proposals.** 
Lord Milner : “ That Correspondence was at the tfeginning of 


the negotiations." 

Commander-in-Chief de JVet : “ If we had been obliged to 
make a new proposal in April, we would not have been able to 


make one so fair, and so much to the advantage of the British 
Government, as our present one, for, not having consulted the 
nation, we would have been compelled to insist on entire inde- 


pendence." 

Lord Milner : j I must remind you of what has taken place ; 
not with the object of puffing you in the wrong, but in order to 


make the position clear, for there are somfc points about it which 
afre not very clear. You came and made a proposal. The 
^tish Government gave you a distinct answer — they refused to 
accept it. TJieir answer was perfectly outspoken, and perfectly 


intelligible. At tl^.same time they said, ‘ We are anxious for 
peace ; will you make other proposals ? ’ You thfcn slid, ‘ No ! 
we have no power to do so ; we must first consult the nation.' 
We admitted that argument. Then you said/ 1 Let the^British 
Government make proprsals.' The British Government did so, 
and they are fully entitled to an answer. In what* position *do* 
you think you are placing Lord Kitchener and myself ? You 
come Mck with a totally fresh proposal, and do not say anything 
about ours; This i? not fair treatment to the British Govern- 


ment, and we are not bound to take your proposal into con- 


sideration." 


. Judge Hertzog : “I have endeavoured to show that our reply 
really cannot be taken as ignoring the proposabof the British 
Government. The gre^t question in the correspondence fn April 
between us find the British Government was the question of 
independence ; and now, after having consulted the nation, we 
come here and say that we are prepared to sacrifice in some 
degrefi our independence, and we indicate how far we will give 
it qp. And, as General Sirfuts has said, th^at is the basi^which 
we have laid down in our present proposal." 

Lord Milner : “ You say that you giye up your independence 
as regards foreign relations." r * 

Judge Hertzog : “ Yes. But then you must understand that 
this is only a general principle! which we treat in detatl later on. 
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General Smuts : '* The independence is given up both in 

regard to our foreign relations and in regard to interior ad- 
ministration, which will be placed under the supervision of the 
British Go\femment. So that the effect of these two articles 
is, that the independence is sacrificed, and that the two Re- 
publics will nothin the future be able .to be regarded as Sovereign 
States.” 

Lord Milne*: “ I understand perfectly well that they would 
not* be Sovereign States any longer, but my intellect is not bright 
enough for me to be able to say what they really would be.” 

Lord Kitghener : “ They would be a new kind of ' international 
animal/ ” 

General Smuts : “ It has more th^n once happened in the 
course of history that ^difficulties have been solved by compro- 
mise. *And this draft proposal goes as near as*seems possible 
^towards making us a Colony/* 

Lord Kitchener : “ Do you accept the annexa^on ? ” 

General Smuts : “ Not formally ; but I dQ not see in what way 
this proposal is in opposition to the annexation proclamation.” 

Lord Kitchener : “I am afraid I am not clever enough to 
comprqjiend this! There wRuld be two Governments inr one 
State. And how do you imagine thaUthis arrangement could 
be carried on ? ” 

General Smuts : “ A more ample explanation will have to be 
given of the word 1 supervision 9 ; and* I thought that this was 
just one of the point? on which we could <^rry on further dis- 
cussions and negotiations.” 

Lord Milner : “lam certainly not going to give up an explicit 
basis for a vague proposal.” 

Lord Kitchener ? “ I feel convinced that your proposal would 
never Be able to be carried out in the practical governing of a 
country.” 

Conjman3er-in-Chief de Wet : “ I agree that our proposal has 
not been fully worked f>ut, but neither have the Middelburg 
proposals. This was clearly indicated by Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Milner when thgse proposals wdire made, and they were qnly 
looked upon as a basis on which we could negotiate, so that the 
business might be begpn. We naturally cannot compel the 
British Govercuifent to accept our proposal ; but, at all events, 
it is a basis.” 

Lord MifiieV : “ I am very anxious that these discussions should 
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not end in smoke, and I shall not allow afiy formalities to stand 
. in the way, but to abandon the definite proposals of Middelburg 
(Marfch 7th) for a thing like this, and to begin a fresh discussion 
on the basis of something which is so very vague will surely land 
us in trouble. I believe we are quite entitled to keep you to 
the Middelburg proposal, which we might modify in regard to * 
details." , 

Commandant-General Botha : “ Perhaps it would be well if 
you would first give an^answer to our proposals." 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet: “ I think that (unless your 
Excellencies have power to give a final answer to oui terms) it 
would not be unfair if we were to ask you to lay our prdposal 
before your Government.” 

Commandant^General Botha : “ We are come here with the 
tamest intentibn of concluding peace ; and I think thdt if our 
,* proposal is carried out Boer and Briton will be able to live side__ 
by side in this country. I presume that it is the wish of 'both 
parties to be lair an4 just, and to make a peace by which both can 
abide, anjl which will be permanent in South Africa.^ 

Lord Milner : “ That is certainly our aim." 

Lord' Kitchener : “ Your proposal would involve important 
changes in our own — changes which, so far as I understand them, 
we should be unable to permit.” 

CommUndant-General Botha : " I am of opinion that before 
a proposal is made from your side you should give a definite 
answer to qurs." # * 

Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner : “ Well, then, change your 
proposal into ours," 

, Lord Milner : “ I do not believe that the British Govelnment * 
is prepared to go any further to meet you tHan they ‘haw done 
in their last proposal. They think that they have already gone 
far in their efforts for peace— further, ^indeed, than the general 
opinion of the British public would warrant." 

Lord Kitchener : “ The difference,, between our proposals 
seemsrto be too great." 

Commandant-General Botha : “ We shall r always remain under 
the ‘supervision of the British Government." 

Lord Kitchener : “ Will you then consider yourselves British 
subjects ? * Supervision ,e is a new word, and « sdzer&inty ’ has 
already caused us too much trouble." 

Judge Hertzog : “ The idea is not so very new. * There are 
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several kinds of different States, all belonging to the British 
Empire. For instance, there is Basutoland.” 

Lord Milner : “ There are many different kinds, but this one’ 
is a new variety.” . 

Judge Hertzog : “ If your Excellencies could only understand 
us ! .We have mo wish to lose a single minute. We have been 
to the nation^ and we know what the nation wants and what 
their temper is. If, then, we are to make a proposal here, it must 
be s — Firstly, a proposal which shall meet the English Govern- 
ment in a fair way ; and, secondly, a proposal which we are 
honestly convinced will be acceptable to our nation. And such 
a proposal Ve have laid before you. Anc^ now we are placed in 
a disadvantageous position, for we are here before your Excel- 
lencies, who have not full power finally^to decide the matter.” 

Lord* Kitchener : “ We are in the same position as your- 
selves.” 

Jfldge Hertzog : “ We offer you here what we know is in ac- 
cordance with the mind of the nation ; we cannot possibly do 
anything»that. is against it.” 

Lord Milner : “ Are we to understand that the. l&iddelburg 
proposals are nofc according to the mind of your people ? ”, 

Genital Smuts : “ As yet no answer # has been given to them. 
„The only decision come to by the national meeting is that which 
we are now laying before you.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ Are you prepared to set aside yous present 
• proposal and to hand*in*another one bearing a closer resemblance 
to that of Mujdelburg ? We must try and find .some middle 
course ; and as we are here to endeavour to arrive at something 
definite, let us try to obtain a basis for discussion. Shall we 
make«a new proposal ? ” 

General Smuts : " As soon as there is a final answer to our 
proposal we shall be able; to take ajresh'one into consideration.” 

Lord Milner : " I believe' that the fact that you have refused 
to enter upon the pyposal made by the British Government 
justifies us in not consimnng your proposal. Let us rather say 
that jjpur very refusal implies your answer to what we have pro- 
posed.” 

General Smuts : “ I understand the position to be as follows — 
The British Government has declined our proposals, and at the 
same time holds fast to the old basis, but without prejudice to 
its power of making a new proposal.” 
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Lord Milner : 11 The whole difference between you and myself 
is that I take the letter of 7th March to be the utmost concession 
that the British Government is able to grant ; not that' that 
letter binds us down to every clause of the proposal, but tliat it 
is an indication of how far our Government is prepared to go on 
the general question; Your answer, however, is no answer at all." 

Lord Kitchener then read his telegram, dated 14th April. 
[“ A difficulty has arisen in getting on with the proceedings ; the 
representatives state that constitutionally they have no power 
t6 discuss terms based bn the surrender of independence, inas- 
much as only the burghers can agree to such a basis, therefore, 
if they were to proposp terms, it would put them in k false ^posi- 
tion with regard! to the people. If, however, His Majesty's 
Government could state 4 - the terms whiph, subsequently to a 
relinquishment* of independence, they would be prepared to 
grant, the representatives, after nsking for the necessary ex- 
T^aiiations, and without any expression of approval or disap- 
proval, would submit such conditions to their people."] 44 Clearly 
you have not kept /to what you undertook in this telegram." 

Commaiider-in-Chief de Wet : 44 If it had only been a question 
of our feelings being hurt by having to give an answer on the 
basis 1 proposed to us by the British then it would not ha^e been 
necessary for the peopltf to come together at Vereeniging. But^ 
in matter of fact we have come here with a proposal,* which, 
rightly understood, is nearly equivocal to the Middelburg pro- 
posal, and which meets the wishes of the English- Government as- 
far as possible." * 

Commandant-General Botha : 44 I do not see why we should 
insist so much on our proposal; If it is not to the mind ef your 
Excellencies, if it is an unacceptable proposal, tfyen let u§ have 
a definite answer to it." » f 

Lord Miln^F ; “ We wish to have an answer to the proposal 
made by us." 

General Smuts : 44 I do not see that any proposal has been 
made t by the British Government. A certain basis only has 
been laid down, and therefore no formal answer is require^." 

Lord Milner : 44 Our proposal is six times' as definite as yours, 
and I believe that the British Government is justified in wanting 
to know if your people are inclined to come to tenjison the general 
lines which have been placed before them." 

Lord Kitchener : 44 Here is quite an original suggestion : How 
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would it be if you were t<* go back to your people and ask them 
if they would not make a proposal ? ° 

Gqperal Smuts : “ You must understand that the Middglburg • 
proposal, with all that took place in April, has been read to the 
people. Their answe#was neither VYes ’ nor 4 No/ They 
simply elec ted ^ the delegates. The delegates as yet have not 
giyen* any answer. They are still considering the matter, and, 
in order to gain time, they have commissioned us to see whether 
we could not Come to some arrangement. 0 

Lord Milner : 44 We are getting away* from the subject. Tfill 
us what alterations you want, and then place our proposal before 
your # pedf>le.° 

Lord Kitchener : 44 Should you agree that your proposal is not 
in opposition to the annexation, we#shall have accomplished 
something. 0 

* General Smuts : 44 Is it yopr opinion that our proposal must 
be set aside ? ° 

Lord Kitchener : 44 Yes, surely. It is impossible for us to 
act on it.° 

Lord JSSilnef* : 44 It is impossible for us to take yoilt proposal 
into consideration We can^send it to England, bdt this would 
certaiijy tend to hinder the negotiations. This is my personal 
opinion, which naturally you are not bcfUnd to accept. All that 
*we*can jsay fe, that this is the only answer that we can give you.° 

Lord Kitchener : 44 It would be better to draw up a new docu- 
ment, in which, everything of importance would be noted down, 
and all unimportant matters left out.° 

Genefal Smifts : 44 But paragraph 3 of our proposal has not 
even Ijeen mentioned. We are prepared to cede a part of our 
territory. 0 

LoAl Milnef : 44 This would be in contradiction to the an- 
nexation of the whole. If the whole becomes annexed by us, how 
then can a ..part be ceded? by you ?*' 

General Smuts : 44 The ceded part would then become a Crown 
Colony, the remaining^pirt being governed as is here proposed. 0 

Lord Milner : You mean that one part would become a 
Britis!| Colony of the ordinary type, # and another part a protected 
Republic ? 0 

Lord Kitchener : 44 Two forms of. government in the same 
country would lead to great friction. Our proposals are too 
divergent.^ From a military point of view, the two forms of 
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government could not co-exist. Before a year was over we 
should be at war again.” 

The- meeting was then adjourned till the afternoon. 

During the interval the Commission discussed the situation, 
and sent General J. C. Smuts to deliberate on several points with 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner. 

The meeting opened again at four o’clock; 

Lord Milner : “ In consequence of an informal conversation 
with General Smuts, Lord Kitchener and I have drawn up a 
document, which will show the form in which, as we think, the 
only agreement that can be arrived at must be wordec^ It is a 
draft document, and \pe believe the Governments will be abie to 
sign it. Our idea is that after it has been taken into consideration 
here it might be laid befort the burghers, and you could ask them, 

' Are you willing that we should put our signatures to it T ’ ” 

This document ran as follows The undersigned, leaders of 
tUe' jBoer forces in the Veldt, accepting, in their own name,*and 
in that of the “Said burghers, the annexations as mentioned in the 
proclamations of Lord Roberts, dated respectively .the 34th May, 
in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred, and number 15, dated 
1st day September, in the year ofc our Lord nineteen hundred, 
and accepting as a consequence thereof their status of ’British 
citizens, agree herewith immediately to lay down thpir weapons, 
and to hand over all guns, small arms, ammunition, and stores 
in their .possession, or under their hold, and to cease' all further 
resistance against the Government of His Majesty King Edward • 
Seventh, or n,is successors. They do this trusting jn the assurance 
of His Majesty’s Government that neither their personal freedom 
nor their property shall be taken away from them, or from the 
burghers who surrender with them ; and that fh$ future action 
of His Majesty’s Government in relation to the consequences of 
the war shall be in hsCrmoi\v with the declaration mentioned 
below. It is clearly-understood that all burghers who at present 
are prisoners of war, in order to be ablf to enjoy the Above- 
mentioned assurance, will have to notify their acceptance of the 
status of British citizens.” </ 

Commandant-General Botha : “ Are we "to understand that 
our proposal is now altogether rejected ? ” 

Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener : “ Yes.” .. 
Commandant-General Botha : “ Then I understand that you 
are going to be guided only by the Middelburg proposals ? ” 
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Lord Kitchener : "No*; we can alter them/’ 

Lord Milner : “ This- draft document was originally written 
out in order to be annexed to the Middelburg proposals* But' 
instead of tjie Middelburg proposals, this document is now drawn 
up, in order to place u^in the position to formulate the proposals 
differently/' 

Xrefcerai Smuts : “ If the idea i<* then that the MidtfelBurg 
proposals shotild be amended, would it not be best to do so now, 
a«jd then to annex them to this document? " 

Lord Milner : “ That which will take* the place of the Middel- 
burg proposals has to be added as a schedule to this document, 
and*we ha*e to work out this schedule together.” 

General Smuts : “ f think it would be far better if you were 
to alter the proposal yourselves, and # then lay it before us for 
consideration ; we could then see what we could do to meet you # " 

Lord Kitchener : “ I think that a sub-committee should be 
formed by you in order to draw up the schedule." *** 

Lord Milner : “ My idea is that the schedule should be drawn 
up, so th^t it and the document could be taRen into consideration 
together." 

General Smuts,: “ We should like to consider first wh£tl;er we 
will help in drawing it up." 

Lord Milner : “ I am willing to draw ?t up in conjunction with 
“you, or to lit it be drawn up by you alone, but, from past ex- 
perience,* I *nust decline to diaw it up by myself." 

General Smuts : “ If we were to sign this document, would not 
the outcome hg that we leaders made our&lves responsible for 
the laying down of arms by our burghers." 

Lord Milner : “ Yes. And should your men not lay down 
their ^rms it would be a great misfortune." 

Lorc^Kitchener : “ I do not think so, for if some of the burghers 
refused to lay down their # arms, the signsrtories could not help it. 
There are sure to be some who are dissatisfied." 

General Smuts : “ The document does not mention this." 

Lord Kitchener : “ ft Ian be amended." 

General De la Rey : “ Well, thqp, there can be no peace, 
for one part of the burghers will hold back and continue \he 
war." 

Lord Milner* “If the national meeting agrees to give you power 
to sign this document, it will certainly mean that the burghers 
as a whole arc; agreeable ; and those who after this do not submit 
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will be — well, I do not know what I can call them — outlaws. But 
we will not consider such an eventuality possible.” 

General Botha : “ We desire a peace that will be honourable 
to both parties; And, as I understand .this document, we are 
leaving honour behind us ( , for we are now not only surrendering 
our independence, but we are allowing every burgher to be 
feftfered hand and foot. Where is the * honourable peace * for 
us ? If we conclude peace, we have to do it as ihen who have 
to live and die here. We must not agree to a peace which leaves 
behind in the hearts of one party a wound that will never heal. 

I will do everything in my power to obtain peace. But it seems 
to me that* this docunjent asks too much of us, because, if J in- 
terpret it aright, i it means that we must surrender our inde- 
pendence, that every ond must give up fcis weapons, and that 
t^e leaders, in« addition, must sign an undertaking to this 
effect.” 

II Lord Milner : “ All that we wish is that the people should* live 

peacefully togbther as British citizens. If we do not obtain this, 
then I do not know’what we do obtain.” r * , 

Lord Kitchener : “ I do not think that the Commandant- 
Generaltealizes what the schedule contains. Iff it we state what 
we are ready to grant. Perhaps it would be best that the schedule 
should be aranged now, and then you will see that an honourable 
peace is proposed.” * 

General Botha : “ Well, then, explain the document.” 

Lords Kitchener and Milner : “ You are to help us : we do not 
know what the burghers demand.” 

• Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ By signing this document we 
shall place ourselves in the position which the Commandant- 
General has so clearly described.” 

General De la Rey : “ We cannot form a judgment on anything 
that is not properly elaborated. I hav£ no objection to the con- 
stitution of a sub-committee witfi the duty of helping in the 
work.” 

Commandant-General Botha : “ I al^o fiave no objection, since 
I understand that it binds pobody to anything.” 

Lord Kitchener.: " No, nobody will be bound.” 

General De la Rey ; “ We wish to have the matter concluded, 
so that we may know what is before us.** e « 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ I should like to have it clearly 
understood that I do not think there is the least chance of a 
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Government ol which Lords Kitchener and Milner are the heads 
being accepted. An arrangement of this nature would, it seems 
to me, be an insurmountable difficulty. When I feel so strongly 
in this matter, it would not be fair to their Excellencies for me 
to remain silent.” 

^Lord Kitchaner : “ I think it would be better if General de 
Wet were to wait until he has seen the whole document before he 
gives h& opimon.” 

•It was then agreed that Judgfe Herteog and General Smpts 
should act as a sub-committee, in order to draw up a complete 
draft wijji Lord Kitchener, who was to be assisted by Sir Richard 
Solomon. * 

The meeting then adjourned. 

On Wednesday, 21st May, 1902, tlfe Conference reassembled. 

Lord Milner laid before the meeting the document which Jie 
had drawn up with the help of the sub-committee. It w^> in 
the* form of a contract, and the names of the members of both 
Governments were now filled in. The document was the same 
as that telegi^phed, with the exception of ^fticle 11, dealing with 
the notes and receipts and the sum of three million pounds. 

It was read in Dutch and English, and ran as follows; — 

“ Glneral Lord Kitchener of Khartojun, Commander-in-Chief, 
^and His E^pllency Lord Milner, High Commissioner, on behalf 
* of* the British Government ; 

“ Messrs. S. D. Burger, F.»W. Reitz, Louis Botha, J. H. De la 
Rey, L. J. Meyer, and 5. C. Krogh, on behalf of the Government 
of the South \frican Republic and its burghers ; 

“ Messrs. M. T. Steyn, W. J. C. Brebner, C. R. de Wet, J. B. 
M. Hertzog, and C. H. Olivier, on behalf of the Governmeyi. of 
the Qrange Fpee .State and its burghers, being anxious to put 
an end to the existing hostilities, agree on the following points : 

“ Firstly, the burgher forces no\j in tHe Veldt shall at once lay 
down their arms, and surrender all the guns, small arms and war 
store! in their actual possession, or of which they have cognizance ; 
and shall refrain from Iny further opposition to the authority 
of H ig Majesty King Edward VII., whom they acknowledge 
as their lawful sovefeign. 

“ The manner and details of this surrender shall he arranged 
by Lord Kitchener, Commandant-General Botha, Assistant 
Commandant-General J. H. De la Rey, and Commander-in-Chief 
de Wet, 
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“ Secondly, burghers in the Veldt beyond the frontiers of the 
.Transvaal and of the Orange River Colony shall, on their sur- 
render, be brought back to their homes. * 

“ Thirdly, all prisoners ( of war, being at the time burghers out 
of South Africa, shall, on their declaring that they accept this 
status of subjects of His Majesty King Edward V£I., be brpught 
back to the farms on which they were living before the war. . ' 

“Fourthly, the burghers who thus surrender, , or who thus 
return, shall lose neither their personal freedom nor their pro- 
perty. 

“ Fifthly, no judicial proceedings, civil or criminal*, shall be 
taken against any of tke burghers who thus return for any action 
of theirs in connexjion with the carrying on*of the war. 

“Sixthly, the, Dutch language shall be taught in the public 
sshools of the Transvaal and of the Orange River Colony,* where 
ita, parents of the children demand it ; and shall be admitted in 
the courts of justice, wherever this is required for the better 'and 
more effective* administration of justice. 

“ Seventhly, the ‘possession of rifles shall, on .taking out a 
licence in accordance with the law, be permitted in the Transvaal 
and in file Orange River Colony, to persons who require them 
for their protection. 

“Eighthly, military administration in the Tran^yaal and. in, 
the Orange River Colony shall, as soon as possible, be followed 
by civil-government ; and, as soon as circumstance# permit it, 
a representative system tending toward? autonomy shall be 
introduced. ' 

“ Ninthly, the question of granting the franchise to the natives 
slv* 11 not be decided until a representative constitution has been 
granted. 

" Tenthly, no special tax shall be laid on landed property in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Cglony to meet the expense# of 
the war. 

“ Eleventhly, a judicial Commission $hall be appointed, to 
which* the government bank notes, issued under Law No. i of 
the .South African Republic, may be presented within six ninths. 
All such note#, if found to have been duly issued in conformity 
with the terms of the law, and if the presenting party shall have 
given consideration in value, shall be r honoured,' but without 
interest. 

“ All receipts issued in the Veldt by the Officers *0f the late 
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Republics, or by their orders, may also be presented to the said 
Commission within six months ; and if they have been given bona 
fide\n exchange for goods used by the burghers in the Veldt, they 
shall be paid in full to*the persons to ydiom they were originally 
issued. 

-“ The amotfht payable on account of the said Government’s 
notes and receipts shall not exceed *£3,000,000 ; and in Case the 
whole amount of such notes and receipts accepted by the Com- 
mission should exceed that amount, a firti rata reduction shall.be 
made. 

“ The^pjisoners of war shall be given facilities to present their 
not& and receipts within the above-meAtioned six months. 

“ Twelfthly, as soon as circumstances shall permit, there 
shall be appointed in*each district of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange River Colony a Commission, in which* the inhabitants 
of that district shall be represented, under the chairmanship of 
a magistrate or other official, with a view to assist jn the bringing 
back of the people to their farms, and in px^curing for those who, 
on accoilnt of losses through the war, are unable to provide for 
themselves, food, shelter, and such quantities ofr seed, cattle, 
implements, etc!, as are necessary for the resuming of their 
previous callings. Funds for this purpose, repayable by instal- 
ments extending over a number of years, shall be advanced — 
free of interest-— by the Govemment. ,, 

Lord Milner : “ If we come to an agreement, it wifi be the 
* English document wfiicli will be wired to England, on which His 
Majesty’s Government will decide, and which will be signed.” 

Commandant -General Botha : “ Will not a Dutch translation 
be annexed ? ” 

Lofd Milner 1 : <# I have no objection to the addition of a Dutch 
translation. This, then, is the document which we arc prepared 
to lay before the English Government.” 

Coijiniandant-General Botha : “ There are a lew points on 
which I wish to speak. 1 The first is in reference to the receipts 
given by our officers. It seems to me quite right that they 
should be mentioned in the paragraph about government notes. 
These receipts were issued, in accordance with instructions given 
by our Government' fo^ the purchase^ of cattle, grain, and other 
necessaries for the support of our commandos ; and the chief 
officers now present, as well as all other officers, have acted ac- 
cording to* these* instructions and issued receipts. Therefore I 
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make this request. Some of these receipts were afterwards paid 
. in part, and others in full, in government notes. But many were 
not paid at all. I do not believe that the amount is great, but it 
will strengthen our hand$ to be able to take up this aYfair honour- 
ably, for our honour is concerned in so far as we have signed the 
receipts. It will be a great point in our favour to be able to go 
before* our delegates and tell them that they are .guaranteed on 
this point, for most of them {ire officers.” 

' Lord Kitchener : I understand that General Botha refers 
not to commandeer or requisition notes, but only to actual re- 
ceipts issued on the Treasury/' 

Lord Milner : “I "do not see any difference between \hese 
receipts and commandeer notes. The willingness of persons to 
sell goods makes no difference in a legal document.” 

* Lord Kitchener : “I mean that it makes a difference whether 
it it- an order on the Treasury or a requisition note. I should 
limit this (guarantee) to receipts on the Treasury, issued in 
consequence of a layv that permitted a certain sum to be issued.” 

Commaader-in-Chief de Wet : “No decision was c6me to in 
the Free State as to how much was to be issued.” 

Lol'd Kitchener : “ Am I to understand by "this that ft is an 
unlimited amount, or does it come within the amount decided on 
by the Volksraad ? ” 

General Smuts : “ While the Government existed the Volks- 
raad empowered it to issue notes up to a certain amount. And 
this was done. Moreover the officers in tire Veldt had the right" 
to make purchases for the commandos and to give receipts for 
them.” 

'Lord Milner : “ I can see no difference between receipts and 
requisition notes, and they have been issued foL an unlimited 
amount.” 

General SiAuts : “ These receipts wfere issued under a totally 
different law. They were not paid out of the credit voted by 
the Volksraad,” l c 

Coriimander-in-Chief de Wet : “ I would have it clearly under- 
stood that I quite agree with what has been said by th^ Com- 
mandant-General, 'namely that the honour of every officer is 
engaged for these documents, and if your Excellencies agree it 
will give us a strong weapon with which to return to the dele- 
gates.” 

Lord Milner : " The proposal is de facto that thfe British Govern-^ 
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ment shall repay all the monies which the Republics borrowed 
with the object of fighting against England.” . * 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ Yet we have fought Tionour- 
ablyj and # if we give up our independence it is no more than fair 
that you should meet us in this matter.” 

• Commanddht-General Botha : “Am I to understand^ your 
position to he that we must surrender everything, and that whilst 
you take away the freedom of our country (which amounts to 
many millions) you at the same time idluse all responsibility for 
our debts. We had been recognized by you as belligerent, and 
so are *n£irely in our rights in asking that when you seize the 
riches of the country you shall also tafkc its debts upon your 
shoulders. So long as tl ic British Government reaches the great 
goal at which it is aiming, a matter so easily arranged as this 
shoufil not cause any difficulty : we are nof bickering alwout 
trifles, but are bringing forward what to us is a real hardship, and 
you must take it for granted that when we say something here we 
really mean it. And now we tell you that this matter is an 
obstaclfe in* our way. Personally, we have not signed many 
receipts : it was the officers of lower rank who signed the greater 
number, and it*is these very officers who form the majority of the 
national meeting at Vereeniging. Income instances, I may add, 
special persons were appointed for the purpose of carrying out 
this work.” 

Lord Milner : “ We do not take over the assets without taking 
also the liabilities* We take over all t^e debts# owed by the 
country before the war, and we have even agreed* to take over a 
debt— a legal debt— in the shape of notes, which notes we are fully 
aware it only became necessary to issue on account of tkwwar, 
and* thus w <# arl already paying a part of the cost incurred in 
fighting us. I think this is a very gr<jat concession ; and when 
I agreed jthat it should*be put (town I said that*I believed (and 
I still am of thd same opinion) that the English Government 
would take exception Ip it, although I hope that this will not be 
thexase. But to go further than this, and to ask us to # pay not 
only* a debt contracted under a Ihw for the furtherance of the 
war, but also every debt contracted by every officer in the armies 
of both Republics, for fhe purpose o£ fighting us, is to my mind a 
most extravagjlmt proposal. In answer to what General Botha 
has said, I may observe that the Commission appears to think 
that we have nb persons behind us whose feelings and prejudices 
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(if you use that word) we are bound to take into consideration. 
If this matter causes a difficulty among your burghers, I can only 
say that I am sure that your proposal will cause the British 
Government the greatest ^rouble when dealing with the nation, 
with whose feelings they have to reckon.” 

Gommander-in-Chief de Wet : “ I should like t c o explain* the 
position' of the Orange Free State. In the Transvaal a law Was 
passed empowering the Government to issue £1,000,000 ; but 
in the Orange Free State^nothing was done, as the Government 
possessed the right to pay with receipts, and we thought that 
a receipt was as good and as legal as a note ; and thersfdrc, from 
my point of view, the two are of equal importance.” 

Commandant-General B?tha : “ I might point out that we 
should not insist so much on the technical meaning of words — 
and this is especially true for your side, because we have as- 
sembled here with the aim of stopping the hostilities which capse 
you such great expenses every month ; and our meeting may be 
able to bring these expenses to an end. Therefore, if you accept 
our proposal and pay these receipts, you might 'save almost 
enough tq cover the cost you incur. It would be much cheaper to 
make an end of the war by co-operation than to let matter? drift 
on. Therefore I believe t&at it is the duty of both parties to be 
willing to make concessions when obstacles appear.’* * 

General cle Wet : “ I can assure His Excellency, Lord Milner, 
that the people always believed that shopld everything be lost 
they still would be able to obtain this money due on receipts. 
If this is not granted, I cannot imagine what the insults will be. 
I am afraid of the consequences * and I trust that you will do 
yoixr iest to meet our wishes.” 

Commandant-General Botha : “ It will not‘bg *a very large 
sum, but we cannot give you the exact amount.” 

Commander-In-Chief de Wet*. “ You dm well understand that 
our expenses are only a drop in the ocean compared with yours. 
If I am right, the Orange Free State had three-quarters of a 
million Mien the war began, and the issue of receipts only started 
when, that sum was exhausted. Yoiir Excellencies must ac- 
knowledge that* we have the same obligation pf creditor through 
these receipts as we should £ave in any ofher case.” c 
Commandant-General Botha : “ You have already many of our 
notes in your possession. In one case alone there were fifty 
thousand hidden away* and found by you. I have stated pri- 
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vatcly to Lord Milndr that what we arc now striving to obtain 
has already been granted to us de facto by Lord Kitchener. In 
Lorcl Kitchener's Middelburg proposal the paying of the govern- 
ment note£ was refused, but there was # a proviso that the receipts 
should be paid to the amount of one million. Should this now 
be withdrawn® surely such a withdrawal would form a deviation 
from the Middelburg proposal. The paying of notes is lefgal, and 
is on quite another footing, and I cannot understand how it could 
have been refused in the Middelburg pftposal. That it should 
be granted now is only reasonable. But as regards the payment 
of receipt^ although it was allowed then up to a certain amount, 
it i§ now withdrawn.* At this present stage of the proceedings 
I think that a point which had already been practically conceded 
in the previous negotiations should not be allowed to form a 
stumbling-block to a final agreement. I believe # that the amount 
is only small ; I was for one*year in conjunction with De la*Rey 
in command of the forces of the South African -Republic. During 
that period of time an account was kept <*f^ all the receipts, and 
only a Shorl? time back the books were still in our# possession. 
These receipts were issued in an orderly manner, and eac]i of them 
was djily enterefi in a book, as far as I was able to judge. • These 
receipts amounted to quite a small sum ; and although Lord 
» Milner would draw back if the sum was very big, the question how 
far he will go can be settled when the proposal is accepted. Yet 
I personally think that there are no grounds for fear, and the 
amount is really far* smaller than you imagine." • 

\ Lord Milnefr: “ I do not think it is so much*a question of 
amount. This paying of notes and requisition notes appears 
to me very unreasonable. I believe that in this matter I aHMfily 
voicing the dpinibn of the great majority of the British nation 
when*I say that my countrymen woujd much prefer to pay a 
large sum at the conclusion of hostilities with the (fbject of better- 
ing tjie condition *of the people who have been fighting against 
them than to pay a n»u<|h smaller sum to meet the costs incurred 
by the Republics during the war. Whether such a view"is right 
or wrong, it is a vi^w you«have to feckon with. We do not wish 
to pay the accounts of both parties ; and* my •opinion of the 
clause quoted from th^ Middelburg proposal is that that clause 
was one of i?s feults. But should anything of the kind become 
necessary, then I think that the paying of the notes is less ob- 
jectionable than the paying of the requisition notes. I placed this 
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point about the payment of notes in the dfaft because I thought 
•that if it came to a choice between paying one or the other you 
would prefer that the notes should be paid. However, 'if it 
should be thought better ip return on this point to the*Middelburg 
proposal, although I am greatly against the clause, I. will waive 
my ^objection to it if Lord Kitchener is agreeablfe. 

Gendral Smuts : “I am afraid that we cannot ^gree to this 
for we thought that the notes, would be beyond all dispute / 1 

J udge Hertzog : “I 'd<y not think that your Excellency is repre- 
senting the matter fairly when you say that you will not pay 
the bills of both parties. There is one thing to be«* token into 
consideration as regards the Orange Free {State, and which must 
be considered before everything else, and that is, that we have 
made no loans, nor have we given any gdvernment notes. The 
n&tes we used were notes of the South African Republic,' which 
had«been sent to the Orange Free State. Our law was foijned 
on the idea tfyat in case of war all the costs should be paid by 
commission notes. M Xhe Orange Free State acted on this prin- 
ciple, and receipts were issued. If we take into consideration at 
the same; time that we have been and still are recognized by you as 
belligerent, then we can only say: On our side we surrender 
everything that we possess, and we only ask the other party to 
acknowledge the fact that if we had contracted a loan it would* 
have been to the charge of the British Government, who, in 
taking everything from us, renders itself responsible for our 
public loans* Lord JVtilner should understand that it is of just * 
as much importance to us for the receipts to be jpaid as it is to 
the South African Republic for the loan, which it contracted 
befell the war, to be taken over by the British Government. 
But I can even go further and give Lord Milner Hhe asstfrance 
that we have acted moje economically when issuing these re- 
ceipts than vfe should have done had 1 we contracted the loan 
previous to the war. Now we have only Vphat is absolutely 
necessary to meet our present needs. So that Lord Milner must 
own thkt we find ourselves in the same position towards those who 
are in possession of receipts, is we shctald haye occupied towards 
any other creditor* we might have had before the war began. 

I must give my support tq what the Cqmmandant-General has 
said; and I can only repeat what I have already informally 
told Lord Milner, namely, that this difficulty is almost insur- 
mountable." 
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. Lord Milner : “ We, can refer this to our Government. But 
your proposal is altogether antagonistic to the Middelburg pro-* 
posal, which absolutely rejected the idea of taking over all the 
debts of the two States.’ 1 # 

Lord .Kitchener : “ I should like to know the amount/’ 

• General Dfc la Rey : “ My issue’of notes amounts to bgUveen 
twenty and fifty thousand pounds*; but I cannot sayVliat the 
issue in receipt has been.” 

Lord Milner : “ There really is a feasible compromise, namely, 
to allow the notes and receipts to come in and to establish the 
suggested limit of £1,000,000.” 

Lord Kitchener : *“ Would that meet your difficulty ? ” 

Commandant-General Botha : " tyo.” 

Lord Kitchener : *“ Well, would two or three million be suffi- 
cient*? We must have a limit before we can do anything.” 

jCommander-in-Chief de tVet : “ It is impossible to stipulate 
the amount.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ If you were in a position to give a limit, 
it would siftiplifj' matters.” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet: ”1 agree witlf thegt entirely, 
and J can quite understand the position in which you ar<£ placed. 
Yet it is absolutely impossible to assign an amount. Will you 
give us yt>ur permission to adjourn for a moment in order to 
discuss tjre matter ? ” 

The meeting was then adjourned. It reassembled af 2.30p.m. 

Commander-in-C 3 iicf de Wet : “We l^ive agreed to fix on a 
sum of £3,0^,000 for the government notes and* receipts ; their 
amount paid pro rata can be lowered, should this sum prove 
insufficient. We have drawn up an article to lay bef#/^ the 
meeting.” 

General Smuts then read a draft ^hich was inserted at the 
end of Article 11 in the*draft agreement. 

In answer to 8. question by Lord Kitchener, Commander-in- 
Chief de Wet said » §“ The prisoners of war on the different 
islands who are in possession of such notes should* be §ivcn an 
opportunity of seizing them in fdt payment.” 

Lord Milner : “ What is the next poinf yoip wish to raise ? 
We now understand wjiat your position is.” 

Commanclaift-General Botha : " Am I to understand that 
you mean that we are getting away from the point in discus- 
sion ? ” 
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Lord Milner : “ This ‘document contains your view of the 
matter, so we are now aware of yoi;r ide%.” 

Commandant-General Botha : “ We must know what to*Say 
to the delegates.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ Is tfiis the only point you wish .to bring 
forward, or are there others in addition ? ” 

Commandant-General BotSia : “ There is another concerning 
the protection of debtors, which is a vital question for us.” 

Lprd Milner : “We milst not ‘have any beating about the bush. 
Everything must appear in the document,” 

General Smuts : “ Most of the debts contracted befofefrthe war 
will have to be paid after the war ; and if tile debtors cannot pay 
we are afraid that it will result in the ruin of a great part of the 
inhabitants. We should like to see steps taken to prevent this. 

If Lord Milner intends to take such steps, we should like 1 to be 
informed what they are.” 

Lord Milner : “I think it would be best if you were to make 
a proposal on tfiis poii^t.” 

General Smuts: ‘*Our proposal is roughly that* all 'interest 
which became payable during the war should be joined to the 
principal, and that this should be payable six months after the 
war.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ Is it necessary to make a proposal about * 
this ? ” 

General Smuts : “ If the Government is prepared to meet us 
in this difficulty it wijl be unnecessary to* place a formal clause 
in the draft agreement.” £ 

Lord Milner : “ As I look at the matter, the Government is 
makiag certain promises in this document, and I consider ' that 
all promises to which a reference may be made later should appear 
in it. Everything to which the Government is asked to 1 bind 
itself should appear in tliis document, and nothing else. I do 
not object to clauses being added, but I wish to prevent^any 
possible misunderstanding.” 

General Smuts : “ Well, in that case we are quite willing to 
propose such a paragraph.” 

Commandant* General Botha : “ We waive this question, so 
that early measures may be taken to arrive at f an understanding. 
In case a great number of "the inhabitants become* ' subjects of 
His Majesty, it is to every one’s interest, and principally to that 
of the Government, that these people should mot' be ruined. _ 
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They will be thrown upon the mercy pi a Government, whose 
duty it is to study their interests. If steps are not taken to 
prevent it, speculators tvho have been buying up the liabilities 
will, as soon as peace i§ concluded, enforce them, and directly the 
Courts of Justice are opened they wilMssue summonses. Against 
this we have Jp be on our guard/ * . 

• Lord Milner : “ I agree with tie Commandant-General.' I 
think that aS these people become subjects of His Majesty, then 
some provision will have to be made igr them. But I believe 
it to be neither necessary nor advisable to point out in every 
particular case the way in which His Majesty's Government has 
to provide for these people. I think that an idea exists — perhaps 
it is a very natural idea — because we have been fighting against 
the burghers that, therefore, after pdkce has been concluded we 
shall £till retain a feeling of enmity against -them. Just J:he 
opposite, however, is the truth. Our endeavour will naturally 
be^from the moment hostilities cease, to gain the confidence of 
the people and to do our best to promote thei? welfare. But 
if we h^ve to bind ourselves beforehand id regard to the manner 
in which we* shall deal with all sorts of involved legal questions, 
further misunderstandings are certain to occur. If yotf have not 
confidence in us — that we shall try to be a righteous Government, 
and to maintain the balance between the different classes of His 
* Majesty’s subjects — then you must put in writing every point 
that strikes you, and let •them be laid before His Majesty's 
Government, to see^wkat they think about them." 

Commands^- in -Chief de Wet : “ I traSt that.^ou will not 
think that we are trying to tie the hands of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment There are many other points which will give the Govern- 
ment opporljinitjy to win the confidence of the people. But 
about things which concern the financial position of burghers 
who are entirely ruinecj we feel it ouf duty to obtain definite 
promises.* They jvill be a weapon in our hands when we return 
to tile delegates." 

Commandant-General Botha : “ I do not quite jmd$rstand, 
Lori Milner. I did not interpret Mr. Chamberlain's telegram 
in the sense that tye hacf to present new proposals in order to 
bind our hands farther. I thought that proposals were to be 
made with a view to establishing peace." 

Lord Kitchener : “ I do not think that it is altogether neces- 
sary to include ^this proposal in the document. It concerns the 
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very involved legal questions as to what tjbe rights* of creditor 
and debtor shall be, and as to what the law in the Transvaal may 
be on the matter. I think that every <Jhe can rest assured ttiat 
the interests of the Boers will be protected by the Government in 
every way ; and this, whether the point is put down now or 
left in the hands of the Government, with the recommendation 
from* this Commission to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration. 

<» ^ 

“ I think that I know pf a better way to deal with this involved 

question. Let this matfer be brought under the consideration 
of the Government. I may be mistaken, but, as far as ^can see, 
it will prove a very thorny question for the lawyers, anti will take 
a long time before it can be clearly stated: It is, however, the 
wish of us all that you sh6uld return to the delegates equipped 
in such a way that you will be able to arrive at a decision.#. You 
msfy rest assured that the matter which you have brought before 
us hds been included in the minutes of this meeting. I do ‘not 
think that it is necessary for you to go further than this. The 
matter can now be carefully considered, not only here, Jbut also 
in England*; and you may be quite sure that your interests will 
receive, in every way, full consideration.” . 

General De la Rey : “T think that the matter has beeri suffi- 
ciently discussed in the presence of your Excellencies, and that ^ 
it need not be placed in the draft contract, for by sb doing one * 
might stumble on legal questions.” , * 

C6mmander-in-Chief de Wet : “ This is «my point of view : - 
There are tw6 jparties‘ and one of them is about to^ease to* exist. 

It is, therefore, natural that this party cannot allow a vital 
question to pass unnoticed. It is for this reason that I cannot 
agree\nat this matter should be omitted from the efraft contact. 
It will not be necessary that the military Government which now 
exists should qpntinue after the war.” 4 . 

Lord Kitchener : “ But the* question will have to be settled 
by the Civil Government. It is a matter for lawyers, ^nd^hust 
be laid Jjefore them, and will require mu£h*consideration.” 

Commandant-General Botlja : u When hostilities are /con- 
cluded will it be possible to summon a burghfer for a debt con- 
tracted before 'the war? I put this request because our law 
states that no burgher cam be summoned till sycty days have 
elapsed since the conclusion of peace.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ You may entirely rely upon^this, that when- 
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ever the war is over each burgher will have the absolute right to 
obtain consideration’ for his position irf every way, and that his 
interests will be protedted under the new as under the old 
regime.” 

Commandant-General Botha : " I understand that perfectly. 
But the possibility exists that syndicates may be formed to buy 
up all the det&s, and the people m|y be ruined before a single 
burgher is in*he position to earn anything or to have his position 
restored. 1 * 

Lord Kitchener : “ I quite agree with" what the Commandant- 
General has said, and he is quite right to bring the question up; 
Yet I d9 mot think that the draft contract is the best place in 
which to bring it forward. Once peace is n fact, then it will be 
the duty of every one to draw the attention of the Government 
to wh%t is required to aid the nation ; but to bring up difficulties at 
the present moment, and to attempt to right them, seems to b0an 
endless task, and one for which this document was not destined.” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ I am of opinion that this is a 
matter .which should be settled by a proclamation ; but I want 
to have as nfany weapons as possible iif my hands when I return 
to the national^ delegates, and one of the first efuestions that 
will asked me is this : 4 What guarantee do we possess that 
we shall not be ruined by our creditors*? * It wquld not be much 
trouble to ^ou to give us now a draft of the proclamation which 
would bejssued as soon as peace is concluded.” 

Lord Kitchener : “JBut this would be something quite apart 
from the matter under discussion.” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ Yes.” 

Lofd Milner : “ What is the good, then ? ” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : " It is such a vital qffbstion 
for us that yt>u cannot take it amiss if we insist upon it, for we 
have \o give up everything.” 

Lord Kitchener : " Oft course, ^10 one is blaming you.” 

Lard Milner : But without any thought of blame, I must 
point out that the effect of their proposal would be that ^another 
clause would have to be inserted in the draft contract* under- 
taking that such ai proclamation would be issued.” 

Lord Kitchener* “ I think that as long # as the delegates re- 
ceive an assurance th%t the Government will take this matter 
into consideration, in the interests of their subjects, whom they 
are^bounjJ to protect, that such an assurance ought to suffice. 
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There should be no written undertaking, but only a promise that 
the matter shall receive attention. It is not advisable after the 
subject has been brought before the Government to press,, the 
matter further. The feelings of the burghers, moreover, in other 
ways than this, will be brought before Lord Milner.” 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet : “ If we wished *to do so, we 

could insist upon many oth^r little points, but we only bring up 
vital questions.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ This is one of the questions which, when 
once brought under the consideration of the Government, cannot 
be put aside ; and you may tell the burghers that their interests 
will be protected as fully as is possible. I think that,iif'so com- 
plicated a matter, tin's ought to be sufficient for them. All that 
is debated here is recorded in the minutes, and these minutes 
will be considered not only here, but also in England. Aye you 
satisfied with this ? ” 

Cofximandant-General Botha : “ Yes, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

Commander-in-Chirf de Wet : “ I also am satisfied.” „ 

Lord Milner : “I hope it is quite understood' that if the 
matter is. alloWed to remain where i£ is, my Government will be 
under ho obligation to treat the matter in any particular way.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ But there is a pledge that the matter will 


be properly considered.” 

Lord Milner : “ Yes, naturally, if, we put any thing, down in 
writing. I am convinced that it is necessagy to make it quite 


clear that this document must contain everythin^bout which 
there is anything in the form of a pledge.” 


Lord Kitchener : “ There is, then, a pledge that the point, jipon 


whichf you have touched \yill be considered in your interests.” 

General Smuts : “ There still remains the question oj the 
payment of receipts.” 

Lord Kitchener : “ That will be placed before the Govern- 
ment. The sum is an essential point ; I believe the amount to 


be considerable. I should now like to krrcr^ that it is understood 



that we'are Agreed about all these draft proposals, including vomt 
amendments, and that there are no c further .questions to be 
brought forward — it is necessary to know this, as they would 
have to be telegraphed to England.” « 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet: “ We have no 1 further points 
to raise.” 
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Lord Milner : " The telegram that . I shall despatch is as 
follows : 

1 The Commission is prepared to lay before their 
burgher meeting the following document (in the event 
of it* being sanctioned by His Majesty’s Government), 

•imd to ask of the meeting a “ Yes ” or “ No.’* ' 

“ Is that satisfactory ? ” 

^ommander-in-CRief de Wet’: “ Ye£, "naturally. Only I can- 
not say that this document has my approval. Yet I shall be 
content to* abide by tyxe decision of the delegates.*' 

Judge Hertzog : “ I should not like to think that we are bound 
to use our influence with the delegate#.*' 

Lor^ Milner : “ I think that is understood. I,undcrstand that 
the members of the Commission are not bound in respect of flic 
opinions they may express before the burghers. They arc^only 
bound, if the British Government approves of 4he document, 
to lay it before the people. I propose to*. send the following 
telegram : 

/ The Commission is prepared to lay the following 
document before. the burgher meeting at Vereeniging, 
for a “»Yes '\or “ No ” vote, in the event of His Majes- 
ty’s (government approving of it.* 

“ I> want also to Stafe that we have completely deviated from 
the Middelbutg proposal. I believe everyone is fully aware that 
the Middelburg proposal has been annulled altogether. Should 
an agreement be arranged in conformity with this document, 
and signed, then* no attempt must be made to explain the 
docuntent, or its terms, by anything in the Middelburg proposal.” 
The meeting was now adjourned. 

Wednesday, May 28th, 1902; 

Tlte Commission met ^.ord Kitchener and Lord Milner at 
eleven o'clock witlf the purpose* of hearing the British Govern- 
ment’sanswer to the draft proposal sent by their Lordships. 

Lord Milner jjeadi the* following memorandum : 

** In answer to the telegram composed at our last meeting 
with th$ consent of the Commission, and of which the members 
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have received a copy, the fallowing message has been received 
from His Majesty’s Government 

‘ HiS Majesty’s Government sanction* uie laying before* the 
meeting for a “Yes” or “No” vote the document* drawn up 
by the Commission and seht by Lord Kitchener on the 21st May 
to the Secretary of War, with the following amendments : . 

‘ The- final proposal made by the British Government, on which 
the national representatives at Vereeniging havp to answer 
“ Yes ” or “ No.” ’ 

f General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, Commander-in-Chief, 
and His Excellency Lord Milner, High Commissioner j behalf 
of the British Government ; ♦ 

‘ Messrs. S. W. larger, F. W. Reitz, Louis Botha, J. H. De la 
Rey, L. J. Meyer, and J. C. Krogh on behalf of the Government 
of the South African Republic and its burghers ; 

* Jijessrs. M. T. Steyn, W. J. C. Brebner, C. R. de Wet, J. B. M. 
Hcrtzog, and C. H. Olivier on behalf of the Government of*'the 
Orange Free State and its burghers, being anxious to put an end 
to the existing hostilities, agree on the following pojints * 

‘ Firstly, tjie burgher forces now in the Veldt shall at once lay 
down .their arms, and surrender all the guns, *small arms, and 
war stores in their actual possession, or of which they liafe cog- 
nizance, and shall abstain from any further opposition to the t 
authority .of His Majesty King Edward VII., whom they ac- 
knowledge as their lawful sovereign* *' 

‘The manner and details of this surrcnch?r«hall be arranged by * 
Lord Kitchener, Comfhandant-General Botha, Assiffent Comman- 
dant-General J.H. De la Rey, and Commander-in-Chief de Wet. 

‘ Secondly, burghers in the Veldt beyond the frontiers %f the 
Transvaal and of the Orange River Colony, and ajl prisoners of 
war who are out of South Africa, who are burghers, shall, on 
their declaration that they aegept the .status of subjects of His 
Majesty King Edward VII., be brought back,. to their homes, .as 
soon as transport and means of existence can be assured. * 
Thirdly, the burghers who thus surredder, or who thus return, 
shall lose neither their person^ freedop nor their property^ 

‘ Fourthly, no judicial proceedings, civil <ft criminal, shall be 
taken against any of the burghers who thus return for any action 
in connexion with the carrying on of the war. , The benefit of 
this clause shall, however, not extend to certain deeds antagon- 
istic to the usages of warfare, which have been ccpnmunicated 
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by the Coinmander-, in-Chief to the B,oer Generals, and which 
shall be heard before ‘a court martial immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities. * *' • 

* Fifthly, the Dutch language shall be taught in the public 
schools of the Transvaal and of the ©range River Colony when 
the parents o£ children demand it ; .and shall be admitted in the 
Courts of Justice, whenever this is* required for the better and 
more effective administration of justice. 

• ‘ Sixthly, ’the possession of rifles shall, on taking out a licence 
in accordance with the law, be permitted in the Transvaal fold 
the Or^jige River Colony to persons who require them for their 
prqtcctiofl. 

‘ Seventhly, military administration i£ the Transvaal and 
in the Orange River. Colony shall, A soon as it is possible* be 
followed by civil government; and, as soon as circumstances 
permit it, a representative system tending towards autondfny 
shall be introduced.' * 

‘ Eighthly, the question of granting a franchise to the native 
shall no^t be decided until a representative constitution has been 
granted. 

* Ninthly, no special tax shall be laid on landed property in the 

Transvaal and Orange River Colony^ to meet the expenses of the 
war. . * 

’ ’ ‘ Tenthl^, as soon as circumstances permit theip shall be 
appointed in each district iy'the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony a Commission* in which the inhabitants of that district 
shall- be represented, under the chairmanship of^*a magistrate 
or other official, with the view to assist in the bringing back 
of the people to their farms, and in procuring for those who, on 
account of losses ^in the war are unable.to provide for theiflleWcs, 
food^shelter? and such quantities of seed, cattle, implements, 
etc., as are necessary for the resuming of their previous callings. 

‘ His Majesty’s Government shhll place at the disposal of these 
Commissions the* sum of £3,000,000 for the above-mentioned 
purposes, and shall aBow that all notes issued in conformity with 
Lam No. 1, 1900, of the Government of the South African Re- 
public and all receipts gften by 3 ie officers^ in the Veldt of the 
late Republics, or by their order, may be presented to a judicial 
Commission,by the Government, apd in case such notes and 
receipts are fottnd by this Commission to have been duly issued 
for consideration in value, then they shall be accepted by the 
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said Commission as proof of war losses, suffered by -the persons 
to whom they had originally been giv^n. In addition to the 
above-named free gift of £3,000,060, His Majesty's Government 
will be prepared to grant advances, in the shape of loans, for 
the same ends, free of interest for two years, and afterwards 
repayable over a period oi years with three pen cent, interest. 
No foreigner or rebel shall be entitled to benefit by this clause?. 1 
• Lord Milner : “ In making this communication r to the Com- 
mission we are instructed tef add that if this opportunity of 
concluding an honourable peace is not taken advantage of within 
a time to be fixed by us, then this conference shall be Regarded 
as closed, and His Majesty’s Government shall not be bound in 
any way by the present terms. I have, in' order that there may 
be no mistake aboht these* terms, made a copy of the documents 
and of Lord Kitchener’s telegram, also of the amendments and 
additions determined on by His Majesty's Government, and of 
the memorandum to which I have just drawn your attention. 6 ' . 

A debate noVv followed on the time that should be allowed for 
the discussion of the«$ roposals at Vereeniging, and it w^s agreed 
that Commandant-General Botha should propose a term that 
very day before the Commission left Pretoria. 

It was subsequently settled that the delegates must arrive at a 
decision before Saturday * evening, May 31st. 

General.Botha asked if there were any objection io the dele- * 
gates erasing any paragraph of the proposal sent by the British 
Government. , 

Lord Milrfer : “ There must be no alteration.^Only * Yes ' 
or 4 No ’ is to be answered." 

Commandant-General Botha : “ I think that the burghers 
have fhe right to erase any article they may wjgh, for they £ave 
the right to surrender unconditionally." 

Lord Milner^replied that the burghers^ certainly had the power 
to do so, but the document of the British Government could not 
be changed. 

There now followed an informal discussion about the colonists 
who had bdfen fighting on the side of the Republics. 

Lord Milner communicated y/hat the British Government's 
intentions werfe witL regard to these colonists ; and read the 
following document: — 

“ His Majesty's Government has to tormally place on record 
that the colonists of Natal and the Cape Colony who fyave been 
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engaged in fighting and who now surrender shall, on their return, 
be dealt with by the Colonial Governments in accordance with 
thg laws of the Colonies, and that all British subjects who have 
joined the enemy shall be liable to be tried under the law of that 
part of the British Empire to which they belong! 

, “ His' Majesty’s Government ha^ received from the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony a statement of their opinion a§ -regards 
the terms to be offered to British subjects of the Cape Colony 
who are still in the Veldt or whp have surrendered since April 12 th, 
1901. The terms are as follows : — In regard to the burghers, 
they alj, on their surrender, after having laid down their arms, 
shall sigff a document before a resident magistrate of the district 
in which their surrender has taken plade, in which document 
they shall declare tjiemselves guilty of high treason ; and their 
punishment, in the event of their not having been guilty of 
murder, or of other deeds, in contradiction to the customs of 
civilized warfare, shall be that for the rest of their livft they 
ghall not be registered as voters, nor shall they, be able to vote 
in Parliamentary, district, or municipal* flections. As regards 
justices anclveldtcomets of the Cape Colony, and all bther persons 
who had occupied official, positions under the Government of 
Cap* Colony, and all who held the rank of commandant in the 
rebel or burgher forces, they shall* b« brought on the charge of 
high treason before the ordinary Courts of the country, or before 
such special Courts as latgr on may legally be constituted. The 
punishment for tljpit misdeeds shall be left to the discretion of 
the Court, #vith this reservation, that is no case shall capital 
punishment Tie inflicted. 

“•The Government of Natal is of opinion that the rebels should 
be judged by the laws of the Colony.” 

Tjje meeting now adjourned. 

The secretaries and Messrs: DeWeJ and J. Ferreira, with the 
help of lawyers, set themselves *the task of makfhg copies of the 
proposal of the British Government for the use of the national 
representatives at ¥e*eeniging. This work kept them engaged 
until the evening. • * 

At seven o'clock the *Comnjis?ion left Pretoria and returned 
to Vereeniging. 
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THE MIDDELBERG PROPOSAL; . 

Lord Kitchener to Commandant-General Botha; 

Pretoria, March 7, 1902* 

Your Honour,— 

With reference to our conversation at Middelburg on the 28th 
February, I have the honour to inform you that, in the event of 
a geneTal and complete cessation of hostilities, and the surrender 
of all rifles, ammunition, cannon and other munitions of war in 
the hands of the burghers** or in Government depots, or elsewhere, 
His Majesty's Government is prepared to adopt the following 
measures. 

His Majesty's Government will at once grant an amnesty in 
the Transvaal and (grange River Colony for all bond fide acts of 
war committed dujring the recent hostilities. British subjects 
belonging to Natal and Cape Colony, while they will not be com- 
pelled to return to those Colonies, will, if they do so, be liable to 
be dealt with by the laws of those Colonies specially passed"* to 
meet the circuihstances arising out of the present war. As you 
are doubtless aware* the -special law in the Cape , Colony has 
greatly mitigated the ordinary penalties for high treason in the 
present case. 

All prisoners of war, now in St. Helena, Ceylon, or elsewhere, 
being burghers or colonists, will, on the completion pf the sur- 
render, be brought back to their country as quickly as arrange- 
ments can be made for their transport; 

A i the earliest practicable date military administration will 
cease, and wit! be replaced by civil administration jtfthe form of 
Crown Colony Government. There will, therefore, be, in the 
first instance, in each of the new Colonies, a Governor and an 
Executive Council, composed of the principal r officials, wifh a 
Legislative Council consisting of a certain number of official 
members to wljpm a nominated^ unofficial element will be added. 
But it is the desire of His Majesty's Government, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, to introduce a representative element/ and 
ultimately to concede to the new CoIonifes c the privilege of self- 
government!* Moreover, on t£e cessation of hostilities, a High 
Court will be established 4 n each of the new Colonies to admin- 
ister the laws of the land, and this Court wilHbe independent of 
the Executive. 

Church property, pubuc trusts, and orphan funds will be 
respected. 
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Both the English ^nd Dutch languages will be used and taught 
in public schools when the parents of the children desire it, and 
alleged in Courts of LaV 

As regasds the debts of the late Republican Governments, His 
Majesty’s Government cannot undeutake any liability. It is, 
however’ prepared, as an act of gipce, to set aside a sum not 
exceeding one million pounds ster^ng to repay inhabitants of 
the TransvaS.1 and Orange River Colony for goods requisitioned 
from them £y the late Republican Governments, or subsequent 
to annexation, by Commandants in the field being in a position 
to enforce such requisitions. But such claims will have to be 
establisheft to the satisfaction of a Judge or Judicial Commission, 
appointed by the Government, to investigate and assess them, 
and, if exceeding in the aggregate oife million pounds, they will 
be liable to reduction pro rata . 

I also beg to inform Your Honour that the new Government 
\yiM take into immediate consideration the possibility of assisting 
by loan the occupants of farms, who will take tlm oath of allegi- 
ance, tq repair any injuries sustained by detraction of buildings 
or loss of stock during the war, and that no special fcrar tax will 
be imposed upoji farms to df fray the expense of thfi war. 

When burghers require the protection of firearms, such will 
be allowed to them by licence, and bn*due registration, provided 
they take* the oath of allegiance. Licences will also be issued 
for sporting rifles, guns, e^c., but military firearms will onlv be 
allowed for purposes j>i protection. 

As regards the extension of the franchise to Kaffirs in the 
Transvaal an*cl Orange River Colony, it is not tHe intention of 
His Jifajesty’s Government to give such franchise before repre- 
sentative government is granted to those Colonies, ancHf then 
givei| ** w iil*be so limited as to secure the just predominance of 
the white race. The legal position of coloured persons will, how- 
ever, be similar to that which they hold in the Csfjpe Colony. 

In conclusion I must inform Your Honour that, if the terms 
now offered are not«aocepted after a reasonable delay for con- 
sideration they must be regarded as cancelled. 

I have, etc.f 

KITCHENER, "GENERAL, 

Gommander-in -Chief British Forces, South Africa; 
* 

To Hi* honour, Commandant-General Louis Botha; 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE SPECIAL NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES AT VEREENIGING,, t SOUTH 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC, THURSDAY, THE 29TH OF 
MAY 1902, AND THE FOLLOWING' DAYS. 

May 29TII, 1902. 

The Rev. J. D. Kestell having offered prayer, the Chairman 
requested Vicfe- t President Burger to address the meeting. 

Vice-President Burspr said that the documents laid before the 
Governments by the Commission would now be read 'to tlie meet- 
ing. Thereupon Mr. D. van Velden read the following letter : 

Reporter the Commission 
Pretoria, 

28/A May, 1902. 

To the Governments of the Orange Free State jtnd the South African 

Republic : 

Honble. Gentlemen,— 

In accordance with instructions received from you, we wqpt to 
Pretoria in order to negotiate with the British authorities on the 
question of peace. We have the honour to make fhe following 
report : 

The meeting lasted from Monday, May 19th, to Wednesday, 
May 28th, its prolongation having been principally caused by 
the length of time taken up by the cable correspondence with the 
British Government. 

We first handed in a prpposdl (annexed under A) 1 in which we 
attempted to negotiate on the basis of a limited independence 
with surrender of part of our territory. Lords Kitchener and 
Milner refused emphatically to negotiate on this* basis, and ex* 
See page 433 et seq . 
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pressed the opinion that to cable this proposal to the British 
Government would be* detrimental to the objects of these nego- 
tiations. They told usthey had already informed the twcbGovern- 
ments thgt the British Government would only negotiate on the 
basis of an .amended form of the Middelburg proposal. In order 
finally to forjnulate this proposal, JLord Milner asked the assist- 
ance of some members of the Commission ; and this was^anted, 
on the understanding that the assistance of these members of the 
Commission should be given without grejudice to themselves. 

As the Tesult of the deliberations of this sub-committee, Lord 
Milner produced a draft proposal, in which we insisted that a 
fresh cfatise (No; ij) should be inserted ; and this was done. 
This draft proposal -(annexed under B) 1 Tvas then cabled to the 
British Government, revised by th&n, and then communicated 
to uj^in its final shape (annexed under B). 2 We^vere informed by 
the British Government that no further revision of this proposal 
would be allowed, but that it must now be either accented or 
rejected in its entirety by the delegates of the*two Republics ; 
and that this acceptance or rejection mfst take place within a 
stipulated time. We then told Lord Kitchener thSLt he should 
know our final # decision by # the evening of the ne£t Saturday at 
latest. 

During our formal negotiations cfer Plain informal conversations 
took placfe in reference to the British subjects (in Cape Colony 
and Natal) who have been fighting on our side. As a result of 
these informal coijvgrsations a communication from the British 
Government was imparted to us (annexedunder Bf. 3 

We have the honour to remain, *etc.,- 

LOUIS BOTHA; 

J. H. DE LA RBY; 

C. R. DE WET. 

J. B. M. HERTZOG. 

J. D. SMiTrs. 

Vice-President Bufggr said that the delegates must proceed to 
di^puss this document, and that they would then* be Ssked to 
decide— firstly, ^hethei* the struggle should be continued; 
secondly, whether the proposafof the British Government should 
be accepted ; and, thirdly, whether they were prepared to sur- 
render uncon<iitionally. 

x See page 451 «et seq . 3 See page 465 et seq . 3 See page 468 et seq. 
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It was decided that minutes of the meeting should be kept* 
and the delegates then proceeded to discuss the different articles 
of the British Government's proposal*. T&'e whole of the morning 
and a part of the afternoon sitting were devoted to ‘questions 
dealing with the meaning o£ the several clauses, the members of 
the Commission answering to ,tlie best of their ability. 

After -these questions had been disposed of, Mr. De Clercq rose 
to speak. He said that he had already given his own opinion, 
but that now it was for thp whole meeting to decide whether they 
would give up the war, and, if they resolved to do so, whether 
they would accept the proposal unconditionally. As to Jhe pro- 
posal, it could not be denied that it did not give all that thay 
themselves desired, but 4 that could not have been expected. Should 
they now return to* their Commandos and be asked by their 
burghers what they had effected, they would have to reply, 
“ Nothing.” How would they be able to meet their burghers 
with such an answer as that ? It would therefore be better ‘to 
get terms from the British Government ; and by doing so they 
would also gratify the British nation. As for himself^ he )vas for 
accepting the ^proposal, unless it could be proved to him that 
unconditional surrender would be a srill better course to take. 

General Nieuwoudt then proposed that the meeting shbuld* 
without further delay, proceed to vote whether the <war should 
be terminated, and whether the terms offered to them should be 
accepted. , 

General Froneman seconded this proposal*. 

Mr. Birkenshpck (Vrfjheid) felt that this was too % important a 
matter to be treated with such haste. A decision about such 
a document as the one now lying before the meeting could* not 
be come to in a momenta The delegates woujd Ijardly agree 
with the last speaker in his opinion that they should at , once 
proceed to vot^ whether the war should or should not be con- 
tinued. Time was required before coming to t such a decision; 
Moreover it had to be proved whether it were possible to continue 
the war v There were some districts whefe it certainly could no 
longer be carried on. Was it possible for one part of the nation 
to continue fighting ( without the, other ? Thten there was* the 
question whetheV their resources and the troojfe which they still 
had were sufficient to justify them in prolonging the struggle; 
If they were insufficient the war Must be discontinued and terms 
must be accepted. It would not be an easy thing to do ; one 
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could not, .with a light heart, give up the independence of their 
country ; but half a 16af was better than no bread, 1 and even 
sucji a sacrifice as this*might be necessary if the nation was to 
be saved.. 


Commandant Jacobs (Harrismith)i was at one with the last 
.jspegker in holding that they must sot be in too great a hurry to 
vote on the proposal. 

Mr. P; R. Viljoen (Heidelberg) felt that the proposal of the 


British Government would so tightly bind them that they would 
never again be free. They were knee-haltered now, but unfler 2 


certain gircumstances they might even be hobbled . 3 
He considered that the meeting should ask the Governments 


to stop the war. 


General Du Toit (Wolmaransstadfsaid that the times through 
which they were passing were very critical ; every one ought to 
say exactly whal? he thought, and no one ought to be condensed 
fof doing so. A delegate who should say that the war could not 
be continued must not be considered disloyal* to his country 
because he .did so. As regarded the thrfee questions before the 
meeting, according to the opinion of his burghers tlie war ought 
to be continued. The views of his burghers when Be Jeft the 
comiftandos had been clearly expressed. “ Let us retain our 
independence, or go on fighting,” they had said. But why were 
they of this mind ? Because they were unaware how matters 


stood irf other districts. .The eyes of the delegates* however, 


while directed towards God, were also able to observe tliS con- 
dition of thfc^eastern parts of their country. If $fe burghers in 
those parts could not hold out, it would be impossible for the 
other commandos to do so. It could not be denied that some 
of the comjpaiylos were no longer #ble to continue lighting. 
That being the case, even if there were a majority in favour of 
prolonging the struggle* that majority *vould havp to yield to the 
wished of the minority, and for this reason : if the war were to 
be dbntinued in conformity with the wishes of the majority, and 
if the minority were* td be compelled to surrender (and nobody 
wcfeld be surprised at this), then # the majority would find them- 
selves too weak t<f go on lighting. Th*s thp re were clear reasons 


* The Boer form of Jhis proverb is : Half an egg is better than 

an empty* snellt ^ 

* The head fastened to the knee. 

s Having. two legs fastened together, 
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why the war must be ended. Moreover, it$ continuation would 
involve not only the national but also the moral death of the 
Republics. But it was still to be proved that a continuation of 
the war was even possible ; for himself he, feared that at was not 
so, and if fight he must he could only fight without hope and 
without heart. If he were i;ow to go back to his JmrgHers, an<J 
they were to ask him why fee persisted in the war, and he was 
cpmpelled to reply that he was doing so on the* strength of 
opinions expressed in nfwspapei^, and on the encouragement 
giv£n to the cause of the' Republics in their pages, he would be 
told that he was building on sand. Again, he feared tij^t if the 
war were to be continued, detached parties would Be formed 
which would try to obtain terms from the English for themselves. 
And should the command6s in time become so weak as to be 
forced to surrender unconditionally, what then would he the 
fatb of the officers ? Would they not lose everything, and be 
banisfied into the bargain ? Let no one think, however, thatdie 
was trying merely to do what was best for himself. No. There 
was now a chance for 4 negotiating ; should the meeting, let slip 
that chance, unconditional surrender would most certainly 
result, prfd tliat would be disastrous, to all. Efe hoped that he 
would not be misunderstood ; if the meeting decided to go on 
with the war, he, for ond, would not lay down his»arms. No, 
he would actively prosecute the war, and operate in conjunction * 
with the pther generals. But what would be the use of it : he 
sided with those who held that the strugg?e«could no longer be 
carried on. 

Commandant Rheeder (Rouxville) wished to reply to those 
who demanded reasons for the continuation of the war. «>One 
reason, *ne said, was to be .found in the fact thaf Eqgland wpuld 
not allow them to have any communication with the deputation 
in Europe ; that meant* that something advantageous to us 
was being held back. Anothei* was the consideration- of what 
their descendants in time to come would say. “How isPit,” 
they would ask, “ that we are not now freehnen t There were a 
large numbdr of burghers in the veldt to continue the war — what 
has become of our independence j? ” Afid what answer shall we be 
able to make r*— we* whose courage failed us before such tre- 
mendous odds, and who laid down our ^rms when t yictory was 
still possible. The speaker would only be satisfied if the meeting 
were unanimous for stopping the war, not otherwise. He 
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thought of the families. How would, the delegates face their 
families on their return* after the sacrifice of independence ? He 
considered that the dbmmindos should leave those districts 
where resistance was no longer possible and go to others. If to 
discontinue *the war meant to surrender independence, then the 
-wan must not* be discontinued. 

• Vice-President Burger said thaUhe had not heard fsfom the 
last speaker* any reasons whatsoever for continuing the war. . 

’ Commandant Rheeder then* remarked that if they wanted to 
surrender their country they should have done so earlier, \frhen 
the burghers were not entirely destitute. But now nothing was 
left to them. As to the narrowness of the field of operations, 
there was still room fcnough to fight. 

Commandant P. L. Hijs (Pretorft) referred to the frequent 
allusion which had been made to their European deputation. 
That deputation *was now in* Holland, and must know if anything 
wds going on there to the advantage of the Republics. It there 
were any hopeful signs there, their comrades •would certainly 
have iijforiped them. They had not dorfo.so, and therefore the 
meeting should dismiss this subject from its thoughts. 

The meeting»then adjourced until 7.15 p.m. 

Ujfon reassembling, Commandant Cronje (Winburg) said that 
he would # ift>t detain the meeting for* long; he only wished to 
say a very few words. It had been rightly said thayt they were 
passing ^through a momentous period of their history. To his 
mind the present was the critical epoch in the existence 6f the 
African naflgn, whose destinies they had»now to # tfecide. Dele- 
gates were asking what hopes they could now entertain. But 
whaet grounds for hope were there when the war began ? In his 
opinion theje v^ere none. It was only that men believed then 
that#Right was Might, and put their trust in God. And God had 
helped them. When tl*e enemy had entered theij country every- 
thing was dark. # There had been a day on which more than four 
thoftsand men had surrendered. Then, even as now, they had 
been without feope. # Then, even as now, those who wanted to 
continue the war had been told that they were mad. That had 
been some two jtears ago, an<J yet the war was still going on. 
Then, even as nefcv, there had been no food, add yet they had 
managed ip live. The delegates .represented a free people ; 
let them not take a step of whifli they would afterwards repent. 
As regained intervention, he had often said that one could not 
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rely on it; But they could rely on God. V^hen he returned to 
his burghers, and was questioned as to his reason for the course 
of action which he had advocated, he hopfed to be able to answer, 
“ Belief in God.” There had always been .times whemthere was 
no food, and yet they had always managed to live. A deputation 
had been officially sent to Eprope, and was now thereto repre*., 
sent thtir interests. Had th** meeting lost its confidence in that 
deputation ? Did it not realize that if the case of t'ne Republic 
was hopeless in Europe the deputation would send word to that 
effect ? It had been said that by continuing the war they would 
be exterminating the nation. He did not believe this. Jhe way 
to exterminate the nation was to accept the British ‘proposal. 
To go on with the wat* was their only policy, and it was a very 
good policy. The deputation had claimed that their advice 
should be taken before any negotiations were attempted. What 
right, then, had the delegates to give up the war on the basis of 
the prbposal now before them ? To do so was to give the death 
blow to their national existence ; later on they would have cause 
to rue it. Moreover, .the proposal did not safeguard the interests 
of their brethren in Cape Colony. Again, landed property be- 
longing, to" burghers had already been sold, and in all probability 
these burghers would never see any of the proceeds. Th# sum 
(£3,000,000) which the proposal offered to compensate for all 
damages, w<as not sufficient to cover damage already done. For 
these and t other reasons the proposal cpuld not be accepted. No 
other* course was open to them except to reject the proposal and 
to continue Hostilities.* 

General Froneman (Ladybrand) agreed with the last speaker. 
He loved his country, and could not think of surrendering it. 
The reasons which had induced them to begin tfye wjar were ^till 
in force; He had been through the whole campaign, and*, saw 
stronger reasons now tha» ever before fqr the continuing of the 
war. His districts, like those of others, were exhausted* and yet 
his burghers remained in the veldt. He had been present atf the 
surrender of the four thousand ; he had s£eft General Cronje give 
up his sword; Those had been dark days, but the struggle still 
went, on ; they could still ikeep oq then legs. " ft had been God's 
will that this whr should take place;. Prayer^ had been offered 
that it might be averted, but God had rated it otherv^se. There- 
fore they must carry the war tlteough, and never think of sur- 
render. They were Republicans, What would it be tQ have to 
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give up that name for ever ? He had consulted his burghers and 
their womenfolk ; he had asked them, “ What conditions of peace 
will you accept ? ” They had answered, “ No peace at all, if 
it means "any loss of •independence.” And so, before he could 
vote for peace, he would have again? to take the opinion of his 
•burghers. 

• Veldtcornet B. H. Breijtenbach (Utrecht) urged that,«rflcfinite 
yes or no must be given to the question, Is the war to continue ? 
The general condition of the ^'ofintry/had been laid before the 
meeting, and it had been clearly shown that its condition made 
the carrying on of the war impossible. One could not escape 
from that fact. Why then should they arjguc any longer ? What 
reason had they for wishing to prolong this struggle ? They 
surely would not do so blindfold, ifnless good reasons could be 
alleged for continuing it, the war would have to' be stopped. As 
those good reaso’ns were ndt forthcoming, he would votg \9ith 
those who were for peace. To continue the war would be a 
crime. Some of the last few speakers ha<£ state!! that there had 
been na sufficient reasons for commencing the war. ..That might 
be true. They might have been over-confident then.- Be that 
as it might, they certainlyhad lost so much ground since then 
that they must now give up the struggle. This was his irrevo- 
cable opiiydn. It had been clearly shown that fourteen com- 
mandos were unable to continue in the veldt. This made peace 
a necessity, for what was <to be gained by continuing a struggle 
without a proper attify. The war might last a few qjprfths longer, 
but it must* G*id then— and end in disaster! 

Commandant W. j. Viljoen (Witwatersrand) said that some 
spe alters were for and others against the continuation of hostilities; 
Thai first ware guided by faith alone the second had brought 
forward definite grounds for their opinion. A year ago both 
parties had been inspired by fait!?, butlvhat had been the result ? 
He would be glad enough to be convinced, but those who 
wished to continue £he war must show grounds for such a line of 
action; > 

funeral De la Rey wqjild onl> say a few words. He had re- 
ceived definite instructions before he wfent to his burghers neither 
to eficourage nor "discourage them, whatever they might say at 
their meettngs. He 4iad strictly ©bserved these .instructions,’ 
and had never attempted to influence them. There were present 
among the 4 delqgates nine men (one being from Cape Colony) who 
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represented his burghers, and who would testify as to -their state 
qf mind and temper ; he need not therefore say anything. The 
delegates could bear witness how full of courage the men wsrq. 
Nevertheless, the war could not be continued. Say cflr do what 
they would at that meetiftg, the war must cease. Sqme had 
talked about faith. But what was faith ? True faith consisted 
in saying, “ Lord, Thy will, rfot mine, be done.” Thgy must bow 
before the will of God. The delegates, he continued, must choose 
one^of the three courses ifrhich wdre open to them. It would be 
a great calamity if they were to decide to surrender uncondition- 
ally. Had it been necessary to do so it should have {^ten done 
while they still possessed something. Shduld they then con- 
tinue the war ? But the question as to what would become of the 
people under those circumstances must be faced — to continue 
fighting would be the ruin of the nation. The delegates ihight 
go aw,*y determined to fight, but the burghers r would lay down 
their arms, and the state of affairs which would thus ensue 
would not redound tq their honour. But the British Govern- 
ment offered guarantees ; it would help the nation. so that the 
nation might help itself. If any one were to say now, “ Continue 
fighting,” he and his generals mighMiave the heart to do so if 
they kept their minds fixed 017 their recent exploits. For himself, 
however, he would refuse absolutely to accede to t1i?t request. 
And what real advantage had accrued from his successes in fihe 
veldt^? What had followed on them*? All his cattle fiad been 
taken away„^some three hundred of his ifidii had been killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoner. Some of the delegr fes set their 
hopes on the European deputation, but what did that deputation 
say, a year ago ? It said that all depended on their continuing 
to fight. They had continued to fight. What cnore, then, <was 
there left for them to do ? Some gentlemen present had definite 
mandates fromdheir burgllers, \yho very likely had no knowledge 
of the actual state of affairs when they gave < those mandates. 
He himself had not known at that time [n wh§,t a plight 4 the 
country*, wa% He challenged each and all of the delegates to 
show their burghers the proposal of theJBritish Government,, and 
themto see if tfyose burghSrs were not in favour of unconditional 
surrender. But if the meeting insisted on tlie continuation of 
hostilities, the nation would-be driven info hands-upping ; thus 
the war would end in dishonour afid disgrace. 

Landdrost Bosman (Wakkerstroom) was glad tjiat peneral De 
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la Rey had spoken ©ut so boldly ; it was every one’s duty to do 
so. He himself also w|is against the continuance of the war. . 

Although it had been said that the war had been Begun in 
faith, it (flight not to be forgotten that it had also been begun 
with hope ©f intervention, as was sttown by the sending of the 
•deputation t© Europe — that deputation which, as they had 
often heard^ had done so much goett work. Another pfoof that 
there had then been hope of intervention was that the burghdrs 
Rad ordered the delegates to keep thefti in communication ^ith 
the deputation. And that they had not relied exclusively on 
faith atrfhe beginning of the war was shown by the fact that they 
had founded great lfopes on what their brethren in Cape Colony 
might accomplish, lhcsc hopes h^l now been dissipated by 
General Smuts, wholiad just said that there was no chance of a 
gencml insurrection. 

Again, could 1:he war b£ continued wnen their commandos 
were so much weakened, and when food was so scarce ? 
It was nonsense to say that food had b^en scarce a year ago ; 
there had been a sufficiency then, and at flic present time there 
was not. One could ride from Vereeniging to Piet Retiff without 
seeing more than two or three herds of cattle. Moreover, the 
women and children were in a most, pitiable condition; One 
0 delegate lpfl spoken against any scheme which would be as it 
were a trampling on the blood which had already been spilt — he 
shared fhat delegate’s sentiments ; but he considered that to 
- shed yet more blood hi a cause which was to all apj^arance hope- 
less would\jp still more reprehensible. *He should prefer not 
to enter into the religious aspect of the question. It was difficult 
to fathom the purposes of God ; perhaps it might be thg Divine 
will* that they should lose their independence. All that they 
could do was to follow the course which seemed to be good and 
right. Were they, than, to sijrrendSr unconditionally ? He 
would saty no. It would be giving the enemy opportunities for 
doii% 'things from whjch they might otherwise desist. Moreover, 

* by voting for such a *policy the leaders would incur the dis- 
pldhjure of the pation. choosing what course they would pur- 
sue the delegates* should let ix>thing ^lse $way them savo the 
good* of the nati<5h. They must not be carried away by their 
feelings ; tiseyjnust listen only to the voice of reason. 

Commandant H. S. Grobler^ftethal) felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the war could not be continued. It had already . 
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reduced, them to such straits that they would soon have to fly 
to the utmost borders of their territories, leaving the enemy 
unoppos'ed in the very heart of the country. At the beginning 
of the war they had not relied on faith alone; there^had also 
been guns, war material aifd provisions. But now none of these 
things were left to them. It was terrible to him £o tliink tjiat 
they milfct sacrifice the independence of their country. He was 
a*truc son of his country, and could not consent to the surrender 
of her independence unless thht svere the only way of saving 
the women and children from starvation. But it was not only 
the women and children who were on the verge of starvation ; 
the burghers still left in the laagers were in the same pretlicamept. 
What, moreover, was to happen to the prisoners of war, if the 
struggle were to be continued ? And to the families in the camps ? 
The delegates ntust not forget those families. If the people 
generally were dying a national , the families weie dying a moral , 
death. It was a sad thought that there were among their women 
in the camps, n?any who were thus losing their moral vitality. 
It was a thought which should make them determined^ conclude 
the war. 

Commandant van Niekcrk (Ficksburg) said thathis commandos 
had commissioned him to hold out for independence. Th& pro- 
posal of the British Government could not be accepted. They 
must take «no hasty step. If they persevered in the Ifrar, the 
enemy would grant them better terms. All they had tv do was 
to act likfe brave men. 

General J. *G. Cellters (Lichtenburg) had already told the 
meeting what mandate he had received from Iiis burghers. 
But he was there to do the best he could for the nation as a whole. 
The condition of the country was very crjtical^ The fact that 
his own commandos were faring well was not a sufficient reason 
for continuing^the war. **He must tak<j all circumstances into 
consideration. He had said tha r t he was in favour of an arrange- 
ment by which peace should be made without the sacrifice of 
independence. Such an arrangement thdy had attempted to 
bring about! They had elected a Commission, which.had done 
all in its power to give effect to tljteir wfshes in <this matter. ‘And 
the result wa^ the proposal of the British * Government* now 
lying before them. That was what the Commission l$d obtained 
for them. Which of them could^ay that he could havfe, -obtained 
better terms for the people than those contained in that proposal ? 
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Or that, i£ the war jyere to be continued, the people would gain 
any advantage which that proposal did not give them ? It had 
be^p said that the D sanitation in Europe had encouraged the 
burghers in their prolonged struggle. The last message they 
had received from the Deputation had been : “ Go on till every 
.remedy has been tried.” Could that be called encouragement ? 
It 'had also been said that the natian must have faiths ‘He ad- 
mitted the Necessity — but it must not be the sort of faith whish 
chose what it would bclieva* tfnd vyhat it would disbelieve. 
They must be prepared to believe that it might be the will of*God 
that thgy should yield to the enemy. As he had more insight 
infp the ftate of affairs than his burghers, and therefore was 
better qualified to* form a judgment, he did not feel himself 
bound by their mandate. Had th? burghers known what he 
now knew, they would have given hipi a very different commis- 
sion. He felt that it was & serious thing to continue sacrifiAng 
the lives of his fellow countrymen. Moreover, however dear 
independence might be, it was useless to attempt impossibilities. 
Their one aim should be to safeguard the interests of the nation. 
His vote would be with those who were for accepting the pro- 
posal of the British Government. 

Commander-in-Chief de Wet was the next to address the 
meeting. His speech was as follows . 

“ As I feel it to be my duty to speak out all my mind before 
this meeting, I shall go back to the very beginning of the war. 
And recalling my feelings at that period, I can say that 1 had 
less hope then for intervention than I have now. .Tdo not mean 
to say that I am sanguine about it even now ; but I know to- 
day,»what I did not know then, that great sympathy is felt^for 
us by other .na^’ons.. Even in England this sympathy” is to* be 
foun4, as is shown by the largely-attended “ Pro-Boer ” meetings 
which have been held jn that country. And that the feeling 
in our favour is widespread is Evident from the reports which 
we received by word of mouth from the messenger to whom the 
deputationwentftistedAts recent letter, for we cannot believe that 
th»deputation would have employed an unreliable pferson. And 
what did that messengef say ? * Among other things, he .said 
that pur cause was winning new adherents* every day. It may 
be asked, hpwever, wjjy the deputation did not send a report 
of its owtf ? f reply that it lim its hand upon the pulse of the 
Governments, and that the information it was thus gaining was 
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of such a character that it could not be entrusted to any mes- 
senger whatsoever. Perhaps the .deputation was unable in 
any way to communicate what it knew to us — it would neverrdo 
to noise abroad the secrets of European policy. The ‘silence of 
the delegates ought not, fhen, to discourage us ; On the con- 
trary, we should regard it as a hopeful sign. 

44 If thfere is any one mafi who feels deeply tor, the critical 
condition of our country, I am that man. And critical our 
condition certainly is ; scfcthat'l Sm not surprised that some of 
us are asking, 4 What hope have we now in continuing the 
struggle ? ’ But I would ask another question : 4 hope 

had we at the beginning of the war ? 9 Oh* faith in God — <we 
had nothing else to rely gn ! At the very outset of the war 
I knew that we, with our forty-five thousand troops, were en- 
gaged in a contest against -a nation that had no less than Seven 
hundrfd and fifty thousand men ifnder arms'' and who could 
easily send against us a third of that number. And to counter- 
balance the terrible otyls against us, we had nothing, as I knew, 
but our faith. At thkt time there were some who expected that 
effectual help would come from Cape Colony. I was never 
deluded by this hope. I knew of Course that 4here were men 
there who would fight wjth, us against England j I kne\tf how 
much those men sympathized with our cause ; but also knew, 
that the circumstances of that country would mak6 it impossible 
for the colonists to help us more than they have, as h matter 
of fact, don^ No ! God was our one Hope' when the war began. 
And if, when #the war*is over, victory lies with us, t if will npt be 
the first time that faith in God has enabled the weaker nation 
to .overthrow the stronger. 

44 Those of you who urge that the war should, be discontinued, 
ask us, who are for caijying it on, what tangible reason we 
have for our <hope. But 1 what tangible reason for hope was 
there at the beginning of the war ? Are our affairs darker 
now ? Quite the contrary — miracles have been worked iff our 
favour ^during the last twenty- two iribnths. ' General Botha 
wrote to me some time ago, spying that the scarcity of ammu- 
nition was causing bin* much anxiety. And lie had good cause 
for that anxiety — ammunition was exhausted* When a burgher 
came to me at that time with an empty/bandolier, it absolutely 
terrified me. But now, to us&an expression of Geheral Jou- 
bert’s, my pleasure is tempered with shame when I thjnk of the 
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plentiful store of anpnunition which we possess. I am not angry 
with those of my compatriots who ask for reasons — I give my 
reasons — nor have I g&en a thousandth part of them. # 

* The enemy has already made us some concessions. There 
was a time* when Lord Salisbury said that the English Govern- 
mept would Joe satisfied with nothing short of unconditional 
surrender. He does not say so to-day. , England is negotiating 
with us — tKat is to say, she shows signs of yielding to our de- 
mands. If we continue the war? England will negotiate a^ain ; 
she will offer still more favourable terms ; she will not even 
stick atyndependence. 

“ Do >tou want more of my reasons ? Look back once more 
upon our past history, and you shall find fhem. Recall the time 
when the Transvaal was at war wfih England. At that time 
we did not know the English so well *ls we noW know them ; we 
had only thirteen cartridges for each man ; and there wgre*the 
$o*called 4 Loyalists ' — a chicken-hearted crew — to hamper us. 
Faith was our only support then — and you all*know how that 
war resulted. 

41 1 am asked what I mean to do with the women and children. 
That is a very difficult question to answer. We must have 
faith* I think also that wc mighty meet the emergency in this 
way — a par* of the men should be fold off to lay down their 
arms for fhe sake of the women, and then they could take the 
women with them to the English in the towns. This, would be 
a hard expedient, Jmt it may be the only one possible. 

44 America has been referred to by some of the^eakers, who 
have compared our circumstances with those of the United 
States, when they made war upon England. The comparison 
is, in one respect at # least, an apt one, for we also have large 
territories to wfiich we can always retreat. 

44 As to Europe — we know little ol the condition of things 
there. Our information about Europe comes only from news- 
papers, and * Jin|o * newspapers at that. If there is not a great 
deal going on iti Euit>pe which England wants to hide from us, 
why is she so careful not to let us see European journals ? If 
therti were anything in tlfem unfavourable to our cause, England 
wouljj flood our country with "them in her owif interests. We 
must also pote that England will .not permit our deputation 
to return* to ift. * 

44 Taking all these tacts into consideration, and remembering 
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that the sympathy for us,- which is to be found in England itself, 
may be regarded as being, for all practical purposes, a sort of 
indirect intervention, I maintain that this terrible struggle must 
be continued. .We must fight on, no matter how longr until our 
independence is absolutely 1 secure/’ 

General Beijers (Waterberg) said that he had to give' an 
answer tft the question whether he ought to follow fyis reason or 
his conscience ; he could only reply that conscience had the first 
claim upon him. If he were to jferish whilst following the gui- 
dance of reason, he would feel that he had been unfaithful ; 
whereas, were he to die whilst obeying the dictate^ *of con- 
science, he would not, fear death. Martyrs 1 of old had died for 
their faith ; but he feared fhat the martyr' spirit was now only 
to be met with in books ! < Those martyrs 1 had died, and with 
thejr death it had seemed *that all was lost ; but the truth, for 
which ,they had given up their lives* had lived’! 

But how is it now with us ? We think our cause a righteous 
one, but are we willing to die for it ? Some spoke of our exist- 
ence as a nation — but whether that were to be preserved or 
lost, did qot ke with us — it was in the hands of God — He would 
take care of it. Right must conqufcr in the end. They must 
take care to be on the side, of <nght, should it even cost them their 
lives. He agreed with those who said that, even if t,he present 
deliberations were to come to nothing, they would have another 
chance, latter on, of negotiating. This had been proved by what 
had already happened. General de Wet h&<4 shown them how 
Lord Salisbury had f*one back upon his first demands ; he 
(General Beijers) could tell them that on one occasion Lord 
Roberts, had declined even to speak to General Botha — and yet 
the English were negotiating with them now.e He was quite 
open to conviction, but at present he could not see that the war 
ought to be stopped; Nevertheless he was not blind to the critical 
state of their affairs. But their case was not yet hopel^s ; their 
anxiety about food, their lack of horses — these were not insur- 
mountable (difficulties. They might even find some means by 
which to save their womenfol^, c 
No; These difficulties 'were not insuperably ; but there was 
one difficulty which was insuperable — the present spirit of the 
nation. When a spirit, be it what it might, inspired pr ruled a 
man, then that man would submit to no other sway. The 
spirit that now ruled the burghers was a spirit that was driving 
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them over to the enemy. Against that spirit it was impossible 
to contend: General JDe lq Rey had said that, if the proposal 
,nqw before the meeting were to be shown to the burghers, they 
would afe once accept it — that was the sort of spirit that was m 
them, and? one must take it into consideration, for he was con- 
vinced that® it presented an insurmountable obstacle to the 
’continuation of the war; 

The meeting was then closed with prayer: 

Friday, May 30m, 1902: 

•After fhe preliminary prayer had been offered, Vice-President 
Burger said that Before beginning the business of the day, it 
was his sad duty to*inform the meeSng that the President of the 
Oraftge Free State had been obliged to resign, on account of 
serious illness. # President *Steyn had been compelled, jp <Jrder 
•to obtain medical assistance, to put himself in the hands of the 
enemy. He had further to communicate Aat Commander- 
in-Chief de Wet had been appointed Vice-President pf the Orange 
Free State. He wished to express his deep sympathy with the 
representative# in the severe loss which they had sustained. 
President Steyn, he said, had been«a jock and pillar to their great 
. cause. 

Vice-President de Wet having thanked the Vice»President of* 
the South African Republic for his kind and sympathetic words, 
Mr. J. Naude (t representative of Pretoria, ap<T of General 
Kemp's flying columns) put some questions witji regard to the 
colonists who had been fighting on the Boer side.- These ques- 
tions were answered by General Smuts. Mr. Naude tjien ^sked 
if *he delegates were expected to come to any decision about 
independence. 

General Botha replied that, the Governments had informed 
Lords Kitchenqr and Milner that they were not in a condition 
to # decide that question — that it was a matter for the nation to 
settle. Tlie delegates had then gone to their burgjiers* and now 
had returned, and wer% present- 

Mr. Naude ssfid that it must theflsfora have been known at 
Kl&ksdorp that* the delegates had to decide upon the question 
of indeppifdeace. IfHhat were so, lie found himself in a difficulty. 
Either the delegates had been misled, or they were the victims 
of a mistake, Jor they had never been told that they had been 
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elected as plenipotentiaries. Notwithstanding all that the law- 
yers might say, he considered himself as having a certain definite 
mission. «■ He had obtained the votes of his burghers on the under- 
standing that he would take up a certain position. . He had 
asked them whether independence was to be given up, and they 
had answered in the negative. He could not therefore vote 
for the acceptance of the proposal now before the meeting, fop 
that proposal demanded the surrender of independence. His 
burghers had also insisted ;pn btfing allowed to keep their arms, 
and oh the use of their language in schools and Courts of Justice, 
both of which conditions were refused by the British ^ijpposal. 
Since, therefore, he could not agree to the proposal, he was for 
continuing the war. Some asked what were' the chances of suc- 
cess ? He remembered the Estate of feeling ‘among the burghers 
at Warmebad — that was „a dark time indeed. The Gom- 
manUarjt-General had paid those burghers a visit, and had told 
them that they had nothing to lose, but everything to win, by. 
continuing the struggle. f That had been enough for them. They 
had not had jnuch prdspect then ; they could not sge wjhither 
their road wa% leading. But they had found out afterwards. 
It had been a dark time, too, when Pastoria was taken, but most 
of the burghers had remained steadfast. And after the dark- 
ness the light had come back. Again a dark cloud was over 
them — it would pass away, and the light would reappear. 

General De la Rev explained that he « had not intended 'to mis- 
lead anybody at the gatherings of the burgkcrs. Every docu- 
ment which the*, Government had handed over to hyrf had been 
laid before those gatherings. Mr. Naude had asked whether 
the Relegates at that meeting had to decide about independence. 
Most certainly they had. And to do so w&s a $uty devolving 
upon Mr. Naude as much as on any other delegate present. 
They would haye to decide, not for their own districts alone, 
but for the whole country. j 

Mr. Naude said that he had no wish to free himself from'his 
responsibility^ but he could not forget thkt he had tome there 
with a definite mission. " 

Judge Hertzog wished again to explain the rights of the ques- 
tion from a legal point of view. One must ask : r If the nation 
were here, what would it wish to be done*? And e ono must act 
in conformity with what one tliihbs its answer would t>e. The 
Judge then proceeded to speak on the matter in general. * What, 
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he asked, were the arguments in favour of continuing the war ? 
In the first place, England was growing weaker just as their 
owi^ nation was. Anyone dould see that with their own eyes.' 
It was true as regarded the financial side of the question; No 
doubt England could still collect millions of pounds, if she 
wished, but the time would come \^hen she would have trouble 
\vifh her tax-payers. Already the British Government^found it 
difficult to j5ay the interest on the sum borrowed for war ev 
pfenses, as was proved by the fact that aj corn tax had been levied 
in England. That tax would not have been levied unless things 
had beeij in a serious condition. In the second place, he would 
ash how ft was they*had not been allowed to meet their deputa- 
tion ? It would only have taken the deputation fourteen days 
to perform the journey ; by now i£ would have been among 
them* But permission had been refused thorn. And why ? 
It was said that tf> grant a ptrmission would have been a military 
irregularity. But the present meeting was also a nfilitary 
irregularity. There must be something more ^behind that re- 
fusal. JBut^what were the arguments agdWist going on with the 
war ? He would enumerate them — the situation in which they 
found themselves was critiq&l ; the country as a whofe was ex- 
hausted. Nearly all the horses had died or had been captured. 
The strongest argument of all, however, was that some of their 
own people had turned against them, and were fighting in the 
ranks of the enemy. Thefi the condition of the womp n caused 
great anxiety ; a fcaar had been expressed that a moral decay 
might set ifi^unong the families in the camps. That considera- 
tion had great weight with him. No one with any heart could 
remain indifferent to it. If there was one thing which more than 
anything el^e qjade Jiim respect Commandant-General Boftia, 
it was that the Commandant-General had the heart to feel, 
and the courage to express, the importance of that consideration. 
The present war was one of the saddest that^iad ever been 
wag£d. He doubted if there had ever been a war in which a 
nation had* suffered* as they had. But all those sufferings, 
hofrible though they were, did not influence his decision. Did 
he t?ut see the chance of linall j securing freedom for the nation, 
he would put alP such considerations on one £ide, and go on 
fighting tilUde^th. Nf> ; it was not the horror of the situation 
which influenced him ; there w*s something that weighed upon 
his hearty yet more heavily — it was the holding of that meeting at 
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Vereeniging; He reproached no one. Every one had acted 
with the best intentions. Nevertheless that meeting was a 
fatal eiror ; it would give them their faeath blow. For v r hat 
had it produced ? — a statement from the lips of the Commandant- 
General himself that the oondition of the country was hopeless. 
If there were yet any burghers whose courage was not gone, 
would they not be utterly disheartened when they heard what 
their leaders had said at that meeting ? That was, the saddest 
thought of all. He couy understand that those burghers who 
had’ already lost heart should be leaving the commandos, but 
now those who had never yet been disheartened would become 
so. But notwithstanding all this, it was difficult to /eel certain 
which was the right ’course to pursue — to w give up the war or 
to continue it. He could only suggest that those who were now 
in doubt on thetaatter shpuld support the line of action ^hich, 
before their doubt began, had appeared to thefti to be best; 

Mr. f L. J. Meyer (a member of the Government of the South 
African RepubKc) then gave some account of the devastation 
of that part of the country which lay to the north of t the Eastern 
Railway, an<ji on the further side of the Sabi Riven (This 
report ecoincided with those already given by- the delegates.) 
He went on to say that as tjiey were all in the dark, and could 
not see the road they were travelling along, they .must take,, 
reason and* conscience for their guide. They had already lost 
much : let them not lose everything. And what could they 
hopeio gain by continuing the struggle ? do so might be to 
throw away *fheir last chance of peace; What r would their 
progeny say of them if they were to persist in the struggle and 
thus lose everything they had possessed? They would*' say* 

14 Our forefathers were brave, but they had no brains/' Whereas, 
if they were to stop the war, their progeny would say, V Our 
forefathers did 4 not fight Sor their own glory/ * He pointed out 
that however little the British proposal contained of wffiat they 
desired, it nevertheless promised them representative Govern- 
ment. j[n the past he had been against the war ; he had wished 
that the five years' franchise shpuld b$ granted; Although the 
people had opposed v this <measur§ he had always supported it; 
And why ? Because he had feared that were 1 that measure not 
conceded African blood would stain the ground; * Ifust they 
still continue to shed blood ? A^ter the capture of Bloemfontein 
there had been a secret meeting of the council of war at 'Pretoria; 
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His Government had then been willing to surrender, but the 
Free State had refused. T^ie two Governments had therefore 
decjded to go on with^he war. A year later, in the month of 
June, the*e had been .another meeting: A letter had been sent 
to the Free*State. The two Governments had met at Waterval, 
and. had one® more decided to continue the struggle. Later 
on* again, the Government of the Sf>uth African Republic wrote 
another letter to the Free State ; but there had been no oppor- 
tunity of meeting until the present occasion, which saw them 
assembled together at Vereeniging. Were they again goiitg to 
decide t§ continue their resistance ? It was a matter for serious 
consideration: Thefe was but little seed-corn left. This must, 
if they had to go ofi fighting, be preserved from the enemy at 
all costs ; were it to be destroyed, the African nation must cease 
to e^ist. But they could not continue the ^ar. It was the 
Boers now who Vere teach fng the English how to fight ^gainst 
us # ; Boers now were with the enemy's forces, showing them how 
to march by night, and pointing out to ttam alHhe foot passes. 

Commandant Van Niekerk (Kroonstad) # pointed gut that the 
Colonists had already rendered them valuable aid, pnd^could still 
do so. Were they now to Abandon these colonists, and*— think- 
ing otily about saving themselves— Jez^ve them to fight on alone ? 
It would JbS sad indeed if the burghers were compelled to lay 
down their arms. 

Commandant-General L: Botha said that in regard to the 
holding of a national meeting, he had already chos&i defegates 
with power 4o act. He spoke of the st£te of afjhirs at the be- 
ginning of the war — the two Republics had t^en at least sixty 
thousand men uncler arms. In reference to the Capg Colpny, 
he said that* it bad never been expected that that country would 
allow its railways to bp used for the transport of troops. The 
Commandant-General then proceeded* as follows*: — 

“ I u&d to entertain hopes that the European Powers would 
interfere on otjr behgJf: All that they have done, however, has 
been to look on while'England was introducing all sorts of new 
methods of warfare, mgthods* # too, which are contrary to all 
international lavfc 

“When the war began we had plenty ot provisions, ana a 
commando* co^ld remain for weeks nn one spot without the local 
food supply running out; #8r families, too, were then well 
provided for. ^ But all this is now changed. One is only too 
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thankful nowadays to know that our wives are und,er English 
protection; This question of our womenfolk is one of our 
grcatest*difficulties. What are we to do <with them ? One man 
answers that some of the burghers should^ surrender themselves 
to the English, and take th<? women with them. But^most of the 
women now amongst us are the wives of men alrqgdy prisoners. 
And how^ can we expect tho%e not their own kith and kin to be 
willing to give up liberty for their sakes ? * 

“As to the deputation, we«mi»st remember that' it was ac- 
credited to all the Powers of Europe. And yet it has only 
been able to hand in its credentials to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. Does not this prove that no other Government is willjng 
to receive it ? If you 'need further proof, I refer you to the letter 
in which the deputation — they were still allowed to write to us 
then — said : 4 There is no chance for us in Europe/ Th# de- 
putation wanted to be allowed to return home, « but our Govern- 
ment Sdvised them to remain in Europe, because their arrival 
in South Africa*would be a death blow to the hopes of many. 
That is why the depvAation is still in Europe. Later on they 
said that, although they knew that there was no chance o*f inter- 
vention* yet t'hey felt that they oug^jt to persist ( in their efforts, 
because of the sacrifices which we had already made. *It is 
possible that a war may ‘arfse in Europe from which we shall 
, gain something, but what right have we to expect sxich a con- 
tingency ? Moreover, great nations take but little interest in 
the fate of, small ones — indeed, it is to tta advantage of the 
former that the small ijations should be wiped out of* existence. 

“ I cannot ifcfrain from alluding to the faithlesshess of some 
of our burghers, Who are to be found in the rinks of the enwny. 
But this 1 is not the only sign of the way in which affairs are 
trending — I look back on the past. I remember tfiat we Have 
been fighting a full year since we last heard of our deputation. 
What have wd gained since June, 1901 ? Nothing. .On the 
contrary, we have been going backwards so fast that, if <£his 
weakening process goes on much longer, we shall' socn find our- 
selves uriable any more to call ourselves a fighting nation. What 
have we not undergone ii^ the bourse < 3 f this year which is Just 
over 1 In the * concentration cafnps alone, twenty thousand 
women and children have ^died. When I was in Pretoria I 
received reports from our information office, and otherwise, of 
our losses. I found that there were thirty-one thousand six 
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hundred prisoners qi war, of whom six hundred had died, and 
that three thousand eight hundred of our burghers had been 
kiljpd in the war. Is ifct a Toss such as this, in so short 9. time sis 
two and a half years, a serious matter ? Think, too, of the 
sufferings which those twenty thousand women who died in the 
camps must have endured ! 

*/“ I am not deaf to the claims ok the colonists who Ijave been 
fighting foj'us. I have said that if we surrender our indepen- 
dence, we must provide for them.* Should we serve their interests 
by continuing the war ? No, indeed l The best thing for them 
would Ijp that we should bring it to a close. Rut if we are abso- 
lutely determined t© go on fighting, let us at least say to them, 

1 We advise you t& desist/ 

“ What I am saying now is in substance what I said at Warm- 
bad, «at a time when there were two thousand men of that district 
in the Veldt. Mow many .are there now ? Four hundred find 
eighty ! On that occasion I also said that we must cfcntinue 
the war until we were driven by sheer starvatit* to make peace. 
Well, # in some divisions starvation h&. already come. The 
delegates themselves have had to confess that ouf strength up 
till now has la }p in the fact that we have been able to fontinue 
the Struggle in every district. In this way we have divided the 
enemy’s forces. But if we are compelled to abandon some of our 
districts, and to concentrate on certain points, then the English, 
also wiH concentrate, an<t attack us with an irresistible force. 

“ It has been suggested that we ought to march ini© Cape 
Colony. * know, however, what that would meai*— Commander- 
in-Chief de Vet marched into the colonies. He had a large 
force, and the season of the year was auspicioits for his attempt, 
and yet he^failed. How, then, shall, we succeed in whiter, ‘and 
wit\ horses so weak ’that they can only go op-een-stap . 1 

“ What, then, are Wb to do ? Some will reply, * Go on with 
the waa/ Yes, but for how long ? For ten of twelve years ? 
But would that'be possible ? If in two years we have been re- 
duced from sixty thousand fighting men to half that number, 
where will our army be after another ten years of wat ? It is 
cleJir enough to*me thSt if w<? go qp. any longer, we shall be 
compelled to surrender. Would it not be better to come to some 
agreement with the .enemy, while we have the opportunity ? 


1 The step ot a tired horse. 
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We have all received the gift of reason ; let ijls use it on the pre- 
sent occasion; 

“ As far as I and my own burghers are^concerned, to continue 
the struggle is still possible. But we must not only think of 
ourselves. We* must also , think of others; There are, for in- 
stance, the widows and orphans.- If we accept the terms now 
offered \o y us, they will remain under our care. But if we go on 
with the war until we are forced to surrender, who will then 
take care of them ? Or if we wer#a all killed, what could we do 
for diem ? We should not even be able to send a deputation 
to Europe, to ask for money to help us to rebuild our fapns, and 
to feed our burghers. 

“ There are three questions now before us*— three alternatives 
between which we have to^choose — the continuing of the war, 
unconditional surrender, and the acceptance of the British 
proposal. With regard to the first, Lfail to see what satisfactory 
result fcan come to us from persisting in this unequal contest, 
which must result in the end in our extermination; As to the 
choice between the other two, in many ways unconditional 
surrender wfiuld be the better. But, for the sake of the nation, 
we may not choose it. Although tp reject it ijiay involve us 
in many hardsliips, yet we must think of nothing else buf l the 
interests of the nation; Our only course, then, is to- accept the 
, proposal of t the English Government; Its terms may not be 
very advantageous to us, but nevertheless they rescue us from 
an almost impossible position.*' 

After a shout adjournment the delegates again assembled at 
about 2 p.m. 

General C.H. Muller (Boksburg) said that hfe burghers had •sent 
him' to defend their menaced independence. One part of them 
had authorized him to act as his judgment should dictate ; 
another part had ordered him to hold* out for independence 
and to try to gc't into communicsftion with the European* deputa- 
tion. He had long ago told his burghers that they must twist 
in God if they washed to continue the wart for the*y ceroid not do 
so by rdlying only on their guns and rifles. He did not like 
to think of what they wo\dd sa$ if he Were torgo back to tlfem 
and fell them that hi had not been in communication with* the 
deputation, and that the proposal of the English (government 
had been accepted. He could »qt bring himself to surrender. 
Nevertheless, having in view what the Commandant-General 
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and others. had said,, he felt that he must do so, for it was im- 
possible for him to prosecute the war single-handed. But could 
not the delegates continue to stand by one another, an$I maker 
a covenant with the I^ord ? The district which he represented 
was one of poorest in the whole epuntry, and 'the £3,000,000 
.offered by th<^ enemy did not include any provision for those 
wjib, like his burghers, could do ijothing to help theipselvcs. 
He would a£ain suggest that the delegates should matfe a vow 
unto the Lord. For himself, ha could net vote for the acceptance 
of the British proposal. 

General J; H. Smuts then spoke as follows : — 

Up tifl now I have taken no part in this discussion, but my 
opinions are not unknown to my Governnfbnt ; we have arrived 
at a dark period both* in the history o\ our war, and in the course 
of ou* national development. To me Jit is all the darker because 
I am one of those who, as members of the Government of tfic 
Soflth African Republic, provoked the war with Englaiftl. A 
man, however, may not draw back from the consequences of 
his deejls. # We must therefore keep baftk; all private feeling, 
and decide solely with a view to the lasting interests of our 
nation; This i% an important occasion for us — it is pcfhfips the 
last thne that we shall meet as a free people with a free Govern - 
# ment. Let ms then rise to the height of this occasion; let us 
arrive at a decision for which our posterity shall ble^s, and not 
curse ust 

, “ The great danger for this meeting is that of deciding the 

questions Wfefore it on purely military grounds; Nearly all the 
delegates here are officers who in the past have ‘never quailed 
before the overwhelming forces of the enemy, ahd who therefore 
are never likely Jo do^so in the future; They do not krfbw what 
fear* js, and they are ready to shed the last drop of their blood 
in the defence of their country. 

“ Now if we look at the matter from their point # of view, that is 
to sfty, if we lool? at it merely as a military question, I am bound 
► to admit that toe shill* come to the conclusion that the war can 
be* continued. We are still an unconquered power; fce have 
still" about eighteen thousand Aen in the field — veterans, with 
whom one can accomplish almost anything, F romapurely military 
standpoint* our cause js not yet los^ But it is as a nation , and 
not as a ifartnf, that we are nj/at here, and it is therefore for the 
nation principally that we must consult. No one sits here to 
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represent this or that cpmmando. One a,nd all, we represent 
the African nation, and not only those iticmbers of it which are 
how in t the field, but also those who re£t beneath the soil, and 
those yet unborn, who shall succeed us. , , 

“ No ! We do not only ^represent our burghers oix commando, 
the troops over which we are placed in command*; we represent 
also the* thousands who have passed away, after making the la$ t 
sacrifice for their country; the prisoners scattered 'all the world 
over ; the women and children dying by the thousand in the 
prison camps of the enemy ; we represent the blood' and the 
tears of the whole African nation. From the prisons, the camps, 
the graves, the veldt, and from the womk of the' future, that 
nation cries out to u£ to make a wise decision now, to take no 
step which might lead to the downfall or even to the extermina- 
tion of their race, and thus make all their sacrifices of nooavail. 
Oyr struggle, up to the present, has not been an aimless one. 
We h&Ve not been fighting in mere desperation. We began this 
strife and we h^vc continued it, because we wanted to maintain 
our independence and* were prepared to sacrifice everything for 
it. But w£ must not sacrifice the African nation itself upon the 
altar of independence. So soon as, we are convinced that our 
chance of maintaining out autonomous position as Republics is, 
humanly speaking, at an end, it becomes our clear duty to desist 
from our efforts. We must not run the risk of saciificing our 
nation and its future to a mere idea which can no longer be 
realised. „ 

“ And ought we npt to be convinced mat independence is 
now irretrievably lost ? We have been fighting Without cessa- 
tion for nearly three years. It is no exaggeration to say<#that 
during that period we have been employing all the strength and 
all the means which we possess, in the furtherahee of our c&use. 
We have sacrificed thousands of lives ; we have lost all our earthly 
goods ; our d&ar country is become one continuous desert ; 
more than twenty thousand of our women and children jiave 
perished in the camps of the enemy. And has "this brought us * 
independence ? Just the reverse ; it is receding further and 
further from us every day. The longer weight, the greater 
will "be the distance ^between us ‘‘and the aim* for which we are 
fighting. 

“ The manner in which the ujemy has been conducting, and 
still continues to conduct, this war, has reduced our country 
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to such a state of exhaustion, that it will soon be a physical 
impossibility for us fo fight any longer. * Our only hope lies in the 
chance of help from outside: A year ago I, in the name of ir\y 
Government, communicated the condition of our nation to His 
Honour States-President Kruger, in Europe. He wrote in reply 
1 hat wo mult rely on the state of affairs in Cape Colony — and the 
sympathy of European nations — aifd that we must continue the 
tfar until all other means were exhausted.” 

, The speaker here enlarged upon t^e political developments 
which hg,d taken place in the United 9tates and in the principal 
European countries during the preceding two years, and then 
continue :-»• 

So fdr as we ai;e concerned, the sum total of the foreign 
situation is that we obtain a great deal of sympathy, for which 
we are naturally most grateful. Mor£ than this jve do not obtain, 
nor shall obtain # for many a long yehr. Europe will go on ex- 
pressing sympathy with us until the last Boer hero has iiea on 
the field and the last Boer woman has gone dowp to her grave — 
until, in fact, the whole Boer nation hasfbeen sacrificed on the 
altar ofrhistory and of humanity. 

“ I have already, on a former occasion, told you* what I think 
abou£ the sitiftition in Cape Colony. We have made great 
mistakes there ; perhaps even novf Gape Colony is not ripe for 
the sort oh policy which we have been pursuing with regard to it. 
At all eyents, we cannot entertain any hopes of a general rising 
of the Colonists. We caiTnot, however, give too much honour 
to those thjee thodSand heroes in the Colony who Jiave sacrificed 
all in our beshalf, even though they have not succeeded in se- 
curing our independence for us. * 

“ Thus we have given President Kruger’s advice a fair trial; 
Foriwelve rtionths wft have been testing the value of the methods 
which he urged upon u& And, as a result of it all, we have be- 
come convinced that those methods are of no avail — that if we 
wisfy to 'remain independent we must depend upon ourselves 
alone. But, the facto >yhich the various delegates have brought 
before our notice show that we cannot thus depend upon our- 
selves ; that, unless we #btain eutside help, the struggle must 
come to an end* We have, •then, no hepe of success. # Our 
country is already devastated and in ruins ; let us stop before 
our people 9re cuined ,£lso. 

** And now the enemy approaches with a proposal, which, 
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however unacceptable it may be to us in othjer respects, includes 
the promise of amnesty for our colonial brethren who have been 
fighting side by side with us. I fcar’that r the day will come when 
we shall no longer be able to save these so-called rebels* and then 
it will be a just ground for reproach that we sacrificed their 
interests in a cause that was, already hopeless. Moreover, if we 
refuse the proposal which the British Government now mates 
to us, I am afraid that we shall considerably weaken’pur position 
in the eyes of the world!; and \htfs lose much of the sympathy 
which to-day it evinces in our favour. 

“ Brethren, we have vowed to stand fast to the bi^er end ; 
but let us be men, an<^ acknowledge that thdt end has now come, 
and that it is more bitter tlj^an ever we thought it could be. For 
death itself would be swpet compared with the step which we 
must now take. * But let us bow before the will of God. 

* Tfye future is dark indeed, but We will not 4 give up courage, 
and hope, and trust in God. No one shall ever convince hie 
that this unparalleled sacrifice which the African nation has laid 
upon the altar of freedom wall be in vain. It has been a, war for 
freedom— not only for the freedom of the Boers, but for the 
freedom of all the nations of South Africa. Its result's we leave 
in God’s hands. Perhaps jjt is His will to lead our nation thVough 
defeat, through abasement, yes, and even through valley of, 
the shadow<of death, to the glory of a nobler future, to the light of 
a brighter day.” 

Commaifdant A. J. Bester (Bloemfontein) said that at the . 
meeting at wtfcch he hhd been elected his burghers <had told him 
that they w r ere resolved not to become the subjects of England. 
The arguments now urged against the continuation of th£ war 
were not new — they had been used in former times g l depression; 
History gave many instances in whicl\ their nation had* been 
delivered out of the most critic^ ^positions. One could not help 
believing that Right would conquer. How was jt to be explained 
that two hundred and forty thousand tropps h$d failed to ex- 
terminate t^o small Republics ? Then there had been miraculous 
escapes ; surely the thoughts of these pught to encourage tygm: 
They must all be of ope mind. His own decisi&n was to stand or 
to fall for his freedom. 

Mr. Birkenstock (Vrijheid) asked whether the^prcppsal could 
not be accepted under protest. 

• General J. C. Smuts answered that the meeting could em- 
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power the Governments to accept the proposal, and to add that 
they did so with such and such provisos. 

. Commandant A .J . B?ster (Bloemfontein) thought that there hid 
been enough said, and* recommended that the discussion be closed; 

Compiandant J. E. Mentz (Heilbren) also thought that it was 
not necessary to argue any more* He believed that the war 
could not* be continued. In HeillSron, Bloemfontein,# and part 
of Bethlehem there were not five head of cattle left. The helpless 
condition of the women and*childrenfalso demanded considera- 
tion. Tffe state of the country was becoming so desperate that 
they Wi^ pow obliged to break away from the kraals. He 
himself had been compelled to do this nol^long ago, and had lost 
forty men in one da # y. He would hgve to leave his district, but 
could not bring it tb his heart to leave the women behind. It 
was tjuite clear to him that the war# must be stopped, for some 
parts of the Transvaal wer£ absolutely unable to go on 4ghftng. 
Moreover, were the war to continue, commando after commando 
would go over to the enemy. 

General JCemp (Krugersdorp) took a ifiore encouraging view 
of affairs. He would stand or fall with the independence. His 
mandate was *to that effSfct. His conscience also wduld not 
justify him in taking any other crcufse. He thought that the 
► .proposal the English Government was vague, that there was 
not sufficient provision for the Boer losses in it, ^and that it # 
treated the Dutch language as a foreign tongue. Circumstances 
had often been dafk, and the darkness would pass away this time 
as it had cloue before. Remembering th? commission which had 
been given to hin^ by the burghers, he could .not do otherwise 
thai? vote for a continuation of the war. 

A£ice-Pre9idei*t Burger : " I have already given my opinion. 

I an* sorry that the meeting seems to be divided. It is necessary 
for the welfare of our nation thaj we sHbuld be ofone mind. Are 
we to cdhtinue the war ? From what I have seen and heard, it 
is ctear to me jthat \ye cannot do so. I repeat that there is no 
possibility of it, neither does any real hope exist thaj: by*doing so 
we $hould benefit the nation; 4 is idle to compare our condition 
in the struggle ip 1877-1881 *vith tlfat in whjch we now find 
ourSblves ; I speak front experience. 

" It is^trtie that thoi victory was^hen ours ; that it was so is 
due to the help which we retfeived from outside. The Orange 
Free State remained neutral, but assistance came from President- 
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Brand in South Africa and from Gladstone in England : thus it 
was not by our own sword that we were enabled to win; 

It will be asked why, if we have kapt up the struggle for 
two years and a half, can we not still continue to do fo ? f 
44 Because, in the meantime, we have become weaker and 
weaker, and if we persist the end must be fatal, ^hat grounds 
have we t for expecting that w<j may yet be victorious ? Each map 
we lose ifenders us weaker ; every hundred men we* lose means 
a 'similar gain to the cicmy.< England's numerical strength 
does «not diminish ; on the contrary, there are even mosr^ troops 
in the country at this moment than when Lord Roberts had the 
command. England also has used our own men agdinSt us, and 
has not been ashamed of arming the Kaffirs ; the enemy are 
learning from our own meif in what way they should fight — he 
must be blind indeed who cannot sec these facts. , 

“I do not think we can* appropriately call this altogether a 
1 war c£ faith.' Undoubtedly we began this war strong in the 
faith of God, bqt there were also two or three other things to 
rely upon. We had cqjisiderable confidence in our own weapons ; 
we under-estimated the enemy ; the fighting spirit r had* seized 
upon our people ; and the thought oj victory had banished that 
of the possibility of defeat. 

44 The question still remain!*, What are we to do ? « I have no 
# great opinion of the document which lies before us : to ilie it holds ' 
out no inducement to stop the war. If I feel compelled to treat 
for peace it js not on account of any advantages that this proposal 
offers me : it i^ the weight of my own responsibility which drives 
me to it. r 

4 4 If I think that by holding out I should dig the nation’s 
grave, nothing must induce me to continue the struggle; 

44 Therefore I consider it* my duty, as leaSer oS our nation? to 
do my utmost that not oge man more Shall be killed, that 1 ’ not 
one woman more shall die. 

The sacrifice must be made ; is not this also a trial of .our 
faith ? What shall we gain by going rm. ? Nothing ! It is 
obvious that ^further surrenders will take place — here of a few, 
there of many — and our weaknecs will fcicrease^ 1 

44 We shall alsq be obligee! to abandon large areas of the country. 
Will this make us stronger ? Rather, will it not enable the 
enemy to concentrate still more ( And the abandoned tracts — 
to whom will they belong ? To tHfe enemy l 
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11 In all probability this is our last meeting. I do not believe 
that we shall be given another chance to negotiate : we shall be 
deemed too insignificant. If we reject this proposal, yhat pn>- 
•spfccts have we in the future ? If we accept it, we can, like a 
child, increase in size and strength* but with its rejection goes 
our last opportunity. 

Fell a tree and it will sprout jgain ; uproot it an<J there is 
an end of it. What has the nation done to deserve e&tinction ? 

. 44 Those* who wish to continue the ^var are influenced chiefly 
by hope*; but on what is this hope "founded ? On our arms ? 
No. On intervention ? By no means. On what then ? No 
nne cafl «say. 

“I am sorry th^t the Transvaal and «the Orange Free State 
are at variance on tfris point, and I J^gret that it is the Transvaal 
which has to declare itself unable fo proceed .further ; but the 
enemy have concentrated all their forces in this State, and we 
can hold out no longer. 0 

Mr. L. Jacobsz : 44 1 have hitherto not spokejj, because l am a 
non-combatant. I have also suffered mljch, although less than 
others! I*have listened to what has been’ said, but my opinion 
is not changed by the views I have heard expressed. * 

14 1 repeat ifow what I said at Klerksdorp, namely that the 
struggle cannot continue. I have noted the condition of the 
■country, «which is such that the commandos can no longer bc # 
supported; I would point out the condition of the* women and 
children, of whom many tire dying, and all are exposed te great 
dangers. # If there was a chance of succeeding iij the end, then 
we might hbld out, but there is no such chancfc ; there is no 
possibility of intervention, and the silence of 4he deputation is 
ominous; 

* I symjfethtee wtth the heroes present at this meeting ; we 
mu^t have a foundation for our faith^ and we cannot altogether 
compare our people with the people of Israel. •Israel had pro- 
mises made to them ; we have none. I wdhld further point out 
that, in thp interests of the nation, it will not do to surrender 
unconditionally: the terms before us may be deceptive, but 
the$? are the best obtainable. 

44 With regard # to the difficulty of those delegates who coftsider 
thaf they are bound to act as they have been commissioned, I am 
of the sstfift opinion a$ Judge IJertiog and General Smuts. 0 

Commandant J. J. Alberti (Standerton) spoke more or less 
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in the same strain; He was of opinion that the war should be 
finished by ceding territory, but, failing this,* that it should bo 
ended on any terms obtainable. 

Vice-President de Wet expressed his opinion that, considering 
the short time at their disposal, they should proceed, impossible, 
to make some proposal. r * . 

General D. A. Brand said "that he would have ‘spoken if he 
had not thought that enough had been said ; he considered if 
desirable to close the discussion * and was willing to make a pro- 
posal, ^ 

Veldtcornet D. J. E. Opperman (Pretoria South) considered 
that the difficulties of continuing the war, and of accepting the 
proposal, were equal. f Some of his burghers would fight no 
longer. What troubled him most was the condition of the 
women ; it went r to his heaVt to sec these families perish. He 
was of opinion that, for the sake of the women apd children 'who 
were suffering so intensely, the proposal should be accepted under 
protest; 

Veldtcornet j/van Sjtcedden, seconded by Veldtcornet B. J. 
Roos, moved* that the ’discussion be now closed. 

The meeting was adjourned after prayers 

Saturday, May 31ST, 1902; 

The mcctihg was opened with prayer; a 

General 'Nieuwoudt, seconded by General Brand, made the 
following proposal : — * 

“ This meeting of special deputies from the twc Republics, 
after considering f he proposal of His Majesty’s Government for 
the • re-establishment of peace, and taking into consideration 
(a) the demands of the burghers in the veldt and foe commissions 
which they had given to their representatives ; (6) that they do 
not consider themselves justified in concluding peace on the 
basis laid down by His Majesty’s Government before having 
been placed in communication with the delegates of the Re- 
public now ii* Europe, decides that it cannot accept tne proposal 
of His Majesty’s Governments, agd ordecs the Government of ( the 
two Republics £0 communicate this decision Jo His Majesty’s 
Government through its representatives.” 

Mr. P. R. Viljoen, seconded by General H. A; < Albe$s, made 
a proposal, amended afterwards by General Smuts and Judge 
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Hertzog, which appears later on under the proposal of H. P. 
J. Pretorius and C:’ Botha. 

A third proposal Ijy General E. Botha and General J. C. 
■Ceiliers was laid upon the table, but subsequently withdrawn.' 

Mr. J.*W. Reitz cdnsidered it to be his duty not only to the 
nation* buf also to himself as a citifen, to say that, in case the 
'.proposal of tfte British Government should be accepted, it would 
he necessary for the meeting to fnake provisions as* to whose 
signatures* should be attache^ t§ the necessary documents. He 
himself.^ould not sign any document £>y which the independence 
would be given up. 

Rem8nks*were mjide by several members on the first proposal, 
aftd Mr.'T. R. Viljoen asked that no division should arise. 

Vice-President de Wet then said tfcat, as the time was limited, 
and all could not speak, he would'proposc that a Commission 
should be nomjpated in order to draw up a third proposal in 
yjhich various opinions of fhe members should be set dov*n ; *and 
that, whilst the Commission w'as occupied in this way, the Orange 
Free State delegates on their part and tljose oflhe Soujh African 
Republic on their part, should meet in order that a* understand- 
ing might be come to between them. They must endeavour to 
con^ to a dedsion, for it Vould be of the greatest possible ad* 
vantage to # them. • * 

Commandant-Gederal Botha thought that this hint should bo 
taken. They had suffered and fought together : fct them nof 
part in anger. 

The abgve-meiftioned Commission was then decided upon, and 
Judge Hertrog and General Smuts were* elected# 

■£hen the Orange Free State delegates want to the tent of 
Vice-President de Wet, whilst those of the South African. Re- 
pvfclic remained in the tent in which* the meeting was held. 

After a time of heated dispute — for every man was preparing 
himself for the bitter eftd — thejj came Jo an agreement, and Judge 
Hertzog read the following proposal : — 

“ We, tfce national ^representatives of both the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State, at the mating held at 
Vareeniging, from the ifth of IVJay till the 31st of May, 1902, have 
with grief consumed the proposal made bjiHis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in connexion with the conclusion of the existing hostilities, 
and their t»nununicaition that this*proposal had to be accepted, 
or rejected, unaltered. Ws are sorry that His Majesty’s 
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Government has absolutely, declined to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of the Republics on the basis of their independence, or to 
allow our r Government to enter into communication with our 
deputation. Our people, however, have always been qnder tiie 
impression that not only op the grounds of justice^ but also 
taking into consideration the great material and personal' sacri- 
fices made for their independence, that it had a well-founded 
clajm for fhat independence. 

“ We have seriously considered the future of our countrv, and 
have Specially observed the following facts : — 

“ Firstly, that the military policy pursued by the ^British 
military authorities has led to the general devastation of ttye 
territory of both Republics by the burning down of farms and 
towns, by the destruction o£ all means of existence, and by the 
exhausting of all resources required for the maintenance oft our 
famVieSj the existence of our armies, and the Continuation of 
the war/ 

“ Secondly, that the placing of our families in the concentra- 
tion camps has brought* on an unheard-of condition of suffering 
and sickness, so that in a comparatively short time about twenty 
thousand <Jf our beloved ones have « died there, t and that the 
horrid probability has arisen that, by continuing the war,* our 
whole nation may die out ih this way. 4 < 

♦ 41 Thirdly, fc that the Kaffir tribe, within and without the fron- 
tiers of the, territory of the two Republics, are mostly armed and 
are taking part in the war against us, and through the committing 
of murders andcall sorts of cruelties have caused an Unbearable 
condition of affairs in many districts of both Republics. Ah 
instance of this happened not long ago in the district of Vrijhdd, 
where fifty-six burghers on one occasion ^vere murdered and 
mutilated in a fearful manner. 

44 Fourthly, that by the proclamations of the enemy the 
burghers still fighting, are threatehed with the loss of all their 
movable and landed property— and thus with utter ruin 1 — 
which proclamations have already been enforced. 

4 4 Fifthfy, that it has already, through the circumstances of 
the wy, become quite impQSsible^for us to keep* the many thou- 
sand prisoners of '-war taken by our Wees, and that we have thus 
been unable to inflict much dajnage on the British forces (whereas 
the burghers who are taken pris<Ai$rs by the British arfnies are 
sent out of the country), and that, after war has raged for nearly 
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three ‘years, there pnly remains an insignificant part of the fight- 
ing forces with which we began. 

“Sixthly, that thi# fighting remainder, which is ogly a small 
mmority^f our whole nation, has to fight against an overpowering 
force of the enemy, and besides is reduced to a condition of star- 
vation, andfis destitute of all necessaries, and that notwith- 
standing our utmost efforts, and lie sacrifice of everything that 
is dear anjf precious to us, we cannot foresee an eventual victo/y. 

“ We are therefore of opinion that there is no justifiable ground 
for cxffeCting that by continuing the war the nation will detain 
its independence, and that, under these circumstances, the 
nation is not justified in continuing the war, because this can 
only lead to social «and material rum, neft for us alone, but also 
for our posterity. Compelled by thg above-named circumstances 
and* motives, we commission both ^Governments to accept the 
proposal of His Majesty’s Government, and to sign it in the i|amc 
•dl the people of both Republics. 

“ We, the representative delegates, express c*ar confidence that 
the pi£sei\t circumstances will, by acceiftipg the proposal of His 
Majesty's Government, be speedily ameliorated in such a way that 
our nation wijl be placed*in a position to enjoy the privileges to 
whiPh they think they have a just claim, on the ground not only 
of their gaSt sacrifioes, but also of those made in this war. 

“ We have with great satisfaction taken note of tjie decision of 
His Majesty's Government to grant a large measure pf amnesty 
to the British subjects who have taken up arms on oui*behalf, 
and to wti<jpi wc are united by bonds »f love ajid honour ; and 
express our wish that it may please His Majesty to still further 
extend this amneSty.” 

^lr. P. \£jljocq then withdrew Jiis proposal. 

Commandant H. P. J. Pretorius, seconded by General C. 
Botha, presented the.proposal, as road by the Commission. 

General Nieuwoudt also withdrew his proposal, but it was at 
orffce taken over b^ General C. C. J. Badenhorst, seconded by 
Commandant A. Bester, of Bloemfontein. 

The meeting then adjourned till the afternoon 

In the afternoon at 2.5. it again met. ~ 

Proceedingto the ^oting, the proposal of H. P. J. Pretorius, 
seconded by General C. Botl^ was accepted, by fifty-four votes 
against* six. * Then Vice-President Burger spoke a few words 
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suitable to the occasion as follows : — “ We are standing here at 
the grave of the two Republics. Much yet remains to be done, 
although we shall not be able to do it i$ the official capacities 
which we' have formerly occupied. Let us not draw our hands 
back from the work which it is our duty to accomplish/ Let us 
ask God to guide us, and to r show us how we shall be enabled to 
keep our nation together. W£ must be ready to forgive and for- 
get, whenever we meet our brethren. That part of* our nation 
which has proved unfaithful we tnufit not reject.” 

Later, Vice-President Burger spoke a few words of fawvell to 
the Commandant-General, to the Members of the Executive 
Councils, and to the delegates. 

In the afternoon, as it turned out for the la$t time, Command- 
ant Jacobsz, seconded by General Muller, piade the following 
proposal, which was unanim6usly accepted by the meeting 
“ jrhis meeting of Delegates, having in view the necessity of 
collecting means to provide for the wants of the suffering women 
and children, wic^pws and orphans, and other destitute persons, 
who have through this \dar come to a condition of want, and also 
having in vi'ew the desirability of nominating a Comihittee, 
whose duty it # shall be to arrange t ( }ie necessary steps in this 
matter, and to finally decide on the management and distri- 
bution of the donations received, decides : — 

“ To nominate the Hon. Messrs. M. J. Steyn, S. W.* Burger, 
L. Botha, C/R. de Wet, J. H. De laRey, A. P. Kriel, and J. D. 
Kestellyas tlje Committee, to carry out all arrangements for the 
above-mentioned purposes, that may seem desirable ai&d expedi- 
ent to them, and also to appoint new Members, Sub-Committees 
and working Committees ; and the said Committee is empowered 
to draw up regulations, and to amend them from time to time as 
shall seem to them expedient. 

" This meeting further decides to send abroad from the above- 
mentioned Committee, Messrs. C: R. de Wet, L. Botha, , and J. 
H. De la Rey, in order that they may help in' collecting the 
above-mentioned donations.” (( « ‘ 

Then this — the last meeting of the two Republics — was closed 
with prayer. 
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Object oL 72 

Silence of, 477, 478, 480, 483, 
507 

Delagoa Bay Harbour, Forbidden 
to ' Boers by Portuguese 
Government, note, 71 

D.stitution caused by the War, 
389, 390 

Appointment of Committee to 
Collect and Administer Re< 
lief Funds, 506 

Discipline of Boer Forces— Im- 
perfect Discipline, 13,04, 
78 r 

Fkilure to remove Cattle along 
Railway Line, 146 
Roodewal, Commander - in - 

Chief do Wet’s Ditiinilt'esi 
in carrying 4. way Booty, 
133 f 

Sanaa's Post, irritating Re- 
sults at, 90 

Stricter Discipline, Results of* 


Discipline of Boer Forces, coni . — 
Taljaart’s and Prinsloo’s, Veldt- 
. cornets,. Burghers “ pre* 
ferred to go their own way," 

351 

Waggon Difficulty, 156 
Harrismith BurglierY Refusal 
to part with their Waggon - 
at SpitsLopje, 207-209 
Devastation J>y the British — War 
against Boer Property, 242 
Crops t/lestroyed, Coin burnt, 
etc., note 112 ; • 

Male Attire, Burning of, 273 
Farm-buihiing and Waggons 
(see these titles) 
Pewetsdorp — Occupation by 
Bntish, 05 ^ 

Storming If? ‘Lommandcr-in- 
Chief de Wet's Forces, 221- 
225 

Dicderiks o4 Bojifjf .Commandant, 

Doornberg, War Council at — De- 
’ cision as to Presidential 
Election, 249 

’Doomspruit — Line near crossed 
by Commander -pi-Chief de 

Wet, Capture of Train, 
r Ammunition, etc., 172 
Drakensberg Range — 

Boundary between Boev and 
British Teritary in 1899, 
13 

Passes, Occupation by Orange 
Free State Commandos, 13 
Drive Tactics of British— 

Bethlehem-Lindley to Frank- 
fort-Vrede Line — Cordon 
Of Sixty Thousand Men, 

Boer^Forces caught between 
Cordoa of Troops and Vaal 
River, ij»5 ** 

Harnsmith, Heilbron and 
Bethlehem ^District, 350, 

352 

Du Toit, General — Continuance of 
«- the War, Terms of Surren- 
der, eta., 475 476 
Dundee, Lii,e near, cut tv Com- 
mander-in-Chief de Wet, 13 


Efandsfontein Engagement— 
Commandant Michael 
Prinsjoo’s Exploit, 155 
' Elands'Kop — British Ar.ark in 
Hope of Capturing Com- 
mander-in-chief de Wet* 


Elandslaagte Engagement, 149 
Els, . Vcldtcornet Marthinus, 
wounded outside Lady- 
, south, 30 _ 

Epithets applied by the British' 
to the Boer Forces, 281 
European Journals kept from Re- 
publics by England, 485 
Eus&n, Lieut. Banie wounded 
% and captured b£ British, 

Extermination of the South Afri- 


can Republics— British De- 
termination to exterminate 


the Republics prior to the 
Outbreak of War, alleged, 

39 . 0 
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Fanny’s Home Farm— Recapture 
oi Guns by British, 350 
Farm-burning, etc, by the British 
— Hcllbroo, Bethlehem and 
Harrismitb District, 350 
Roberts', Lord, Proclamations* 
ordering, 24a 

Sneltfr, Lack of— Women living 
in Narrovrfiheds, 335 
Wholesale Detraction of 
Farms.by, the British, 287 
Fauresmith and Jacolpdal Bur- 
• piers — Failure to rejoin 
* ’Commandos, 81 
Return Home without Permis- 
sion after Poplar Grove, 77 
Ferreira, Mr. T. 5., Command er- 
in-Chief, at Kimberley — 
Dcattihduo to Gun Acci- 
dent, 67 

Firing of the Veldt by Comman- 
dcr-in-Cihff dfVVet, 181 
Fischer, Abrat^m — Member Gt 
Boer Deputation to Europe 

Food Lupply-FaUure of Food 
Supply, Reason for A<£ 
centance of British Peace 
Terras, 288, 389, 477, 481, 


482, 486, 493. 499, 5*5 
Kemps, Gen., Plan ol Com- 
. • tnandeering Food Supplies 
from the Kaffirs, 4x4 
Situation in the various Dis- 
tricts on May 15, 1902 — 
Repots of the Delegates 
to the Vereeniging Con- 
ference, 406, 408, 409, 411, 
41a, 413. 414, 415. 435, 
43* • 

Forces — * Comparison between 
numbers, etc., engaged on 
either Side iar the War, 27s 
• \Su also titiesdBoer and British 
Forces) 

Fourie, Genial Piet — Bethlehem 
Engagement, 244 
Blauwbaak, Exploits at, 48, 49 
Cape Colony Expedition, Cart 
ia, 253. *5*. *55, 257, 258, 

• 261, 263, 264*273 
Commandoes escaped from be- 
hind the Roodebercen, 
Command of, 193 * 

Despatch of, to the South- 
Eastern Districts. 279 
Engagement With • British 
Troops from Bloemfontein 
(1900', 106 

Prinsioo’s Surrender, Escape < 
from, 

Springhaansnek, Leadej in At- 
tack on Blockhouse Line, 

Vice-Comm^mdA-in-5hief £ < 
Bloemfontein District, Ap- 
pointment, 200 

Ffaaetese^Briiish Government 
Demands on the # South 
African Republic prior to 
Outbreak of War, 311, 3x2 
Frankfort, British Success at 

Ross', ^^Con^nandln? Engage-* 
meat with Colonel Rim- 
ington's Troops 329 
Fraser, Gordon — One of two 
faithful Burghers qf Philip- 
polis District, 4 i25 


INDEX 

Frederiksstad Station — Attack 

by Commander-m-Clnef de 
Wet and General Liebea- 
berg on General Barton, 
Causes of Failure, etc.* 
* **11-213 
Trench, General— 

Koedocsberg, Fight for, 42 
Magcrsfontein — Boer Lines 
broken through, ji 
Froneman, General-*- 
Continuance of the War at all 
Costs advodhted, 478 
Escape from Paprdcberg, 57 
Frederiksstad, Attach on Gen- 
eral Barton — Failure to 
hol^ advanced a Position, 
2XZ, 2x2 , 

Kocdoesberg, Share in Fighting 
at, 42, 43 

Kroonstad War Council, Pre- 
sence at, 79 

Prinsioo’s Surrender— Escape 
from, 166 # 

Railway Line wrecked near 
America SidAg, 150 
Reddersburg, Mao:h on, 96, 1.7 
Rhenosterriviersbrug Engage- 
ment, 131, x», 136 
Sanaa's Post Engagement, 
Share in, 86 

Smithfidd Expedition, Results 
of, 105 

Train captured by, near Jagers- 
fontein Road StatifA, 255 
Ventersburg, Failure to* hold 
Position, 1x4 

Gatacjp, General— Capture of 
Tstormberg, 68 

Gatsrand— Death of Danie The- 
ron, 194 * - 

Germany— Attitude Towards the 
War, Reasons for Nou-in- 
terventioa, 429 
Gladstone — 

Assistance rendered to South 
African Republic in War 
of 1877-1881, 500 
De Wet’s, Commander-In-Chief, 
Tribute to, 114 9 

Goldfields— Surrender of, to the 
British proposed, 420, 421, 
. 432. 434 
teral de Vil- 
liers’ Exploit^ at, 112 
Government of Orange Free 
State— 

• Accompanying Commandcr-in- 
» Chief de Wet A Departure 
from* Roodebergcn, 162, 
169 * 

Bethlehem, Transference to, 


Government, continued— 

Heilbron, Transference to, 115 
Kroonstad, Transference to, 7<> 
Third Transference, Reasons 
for, 123 • * . 

Volksraad — Impossibility of 
assembling a legally con- 
stituted Volksraad, 250,251 
Gpvcmment of South African Re- 
public- 

Capture of Members by the 
British at Reitz, 301 
Appointments to Vacancies, 
301 > 

Treachery on the part of 
Burgher Stecnfkainp, 301 
Steyn's, President, Visit to 
Machadodorp, 185 * 

Termination ol the War (tee 
that title) 

Governments of the Orange Free 
State and South African 
Republic — 

Peace Deliberations, Meeting at 
Klerksdorp, 370, 373 
Peace Negotiations at Pre- 
toria, Boer Proposal for 
, Retention of Self-Govern- 
ment under British super- 
vision, 437, 443 

Gnyn Waggons, fcaptured by 
BritishTiear vrrdefort, x?j 
" Granary ” of Orange Free State 
* lost to Boers, 113 
Grant by liie British Government 
for Repatriation Purpose*, 
# Re-stocking Farms, cte., 

467 

Greit Britain, King of— Thanks 
of BAer Generals for El- 
forts to promote Peace- 
Resolution at the Vereen- 
iging Conference, 415 
Groenkop, Description of, 341 
Grobler, Commandant H. S. — 
^Continuance of the War, 
I impossibility of carry ug 
on the Struggle, 481 
Groblcf, Mr. *K. R. — Colcsbcrg 
Command, 36 


GAn - 

Boer 


427, 429. 43*. 
Gouveneurskop — Gem 


Cape Colony, Expedition into, 
Decision to accompany, 
249 

'Capture f>t Members of the 
Government fc*r the British 
at*Reitz— Escape of 'Presi- 
dent Steyn, 301 

De Wet’s, Commander-in-Chicf, 
Operation# after Prinsioo’s 
SunUnder — Government 
a&ompanying Commander- 
in-Chief de Wet, 162, 
169 

Executive Raad, Constitution 
of, 250 


„ Captures— 

Blauwbank, 48 
Colenso and Storiubcrg, 36 
Dak^nurg Engagement- - 
Capture of a Maxnu-Nor- 
denfeldt, 252 
Dewetsdorp, 225 
Nicholson’s Nek, 24 
Sauna’s Post, 90, 92 
Tweefontein, 34J 
Boer Losses, 260 
Botbaville, Number lost at, 
2x6 

Fanny's Home Farm,, Re- 
capture of Guns by the 
British, 350 

Frederiksstad, Retreat after 
—Loss of one gun, 213 
Springhaaftsnek, Gun Aban- 
doned, 238 

Vcntersdorp, Loss of Krupp 
Gun near, 181 
Guerillas 

Designation of .Boer Forces by 
the British as “ Guerillas, 
Objections to - the term, 
282 

Meaning of the term, 283 
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'* Hands-uppers,” British use of* 
26 

Harbour, Boer Lack of, note 71 
Harrismith — 

Engagement with British 
Troops near, 334-336 
Boer Casualties, 336 
Failure of Boer (Charge, 333 
Orange Free State Troops, Con- 
centration at, 10, 12 
Harrismith Burghers — 

De Wet’s, Commander-in-Chief, 
Visit to, 321 

Surrender following Prinsloo’* 
Surrender, 16(1 

Waggon, Refusal to*part with 
— Return home, 207-209 
Hasebroek, Commandant — Cape 
1 Colony Expedition — Hold- 
ing the line my in Check. 
263, 267, 271 

Engagement with Colonel 
White near Thaba’Nchu, 
23S 

Hattingh, General— Command at 
Harrismith and Vrede 
Commandoes, 207 
Cominamler-in-Chicf in the 
Drakensberg Appointment, , 
153 

Hattingh, Vcldtrornet J ohannes — 
Leader jHn Snriiighaansyek 
Attack on x Blockhouse 
Lines, 236 

Hcenop, David--- Swimming the* 
Orange River, 272 
Heilbron— District to which Com- 
mander-in-U»ief de * Wet 
belonged, 10 

Government of Orange Free 
State transferred to, 115 
Mentz, Commandant F. E., 
Engagement with Colonel 
Byng’s Column, 329 
Heilbron Commando Com- 

mandant, Mr. L. Steene- 
kamp, 10 

Vice-Commandant, Election of 
Commander rin - Chief de 
Wet, 13 ,v 

Visits to, by Commandcr-in- 
Chief de Wet, 286, 301 ? 

Heliographic Communication, Use 
by Boers, 351 note, 354 
Hcrtzog, J udge— Continuance of 
the Wat. Arguments for 
and against — Vcreeniging 
Conference, 488 

Despatch of, to the South- 
Western Districts, 279 
Mission to bring back Com- > 
mandoes which had es-° 
caped from Prinsloo’s Sur- 
render, 17’ 

Peace Negotiationfre-Member 
'►of Commission of National 
Representatives, at the 
Pretoria Conference, 388, 
436-469 

Rejection of British Terms — 
Proposal, 503 , 

Report on Attitude of Burghers 
in North-Western Parts of 
(‘ape Colony, 245 
Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Ap- 
pointment in Districts of 
rauresmrih, etc., 20X 
Hides for . Tanning — Destruction 
by the British, 288 


Hijs, Commandant, P. , L. — Im- 
possibility of European In- 
tervention, -477 

Holspruits — Boers breaking 
through British Lines. 358 • 

Honing Kopjes — Commauder-in- 
Chief de Wet's firsc Eny 
gagement with Lord Kitch- 
ener, 143-145 

Honingspruit Station, Failure of 
Commandant Olivier’s At- 
tack, f^o 

Horses — Bothaville, Capture oi 
Horses by Boers, 366 
Condition ofsRoer Horses, 407, 
4X0, 4x1, 412, 4I3.4L5, 425 
Dependence of the Boers ou 
their Horses* 219^ 

Fodder, Scarcity of, 410, 425 
Skin Disease among, 333 
Wild Horses of the Veldt, Use 
of, by the Boers, 357 

Humiliation Days, Appointment 
of, 300 


Independence^! the Republics — 
Afrikander Reeling as to, 79 
British Government Attitude 
towards, 405 

Correspondence between Pre- 
sidents Kruger and Steyn 
and Lord Salisbury, 398- 
400 

De ty'et’s, Commander-in-Chief, 
Meetings to ascertain the 
. Reeling of the Burghers as 
to Surrender of Indepen- 
dence, 380 

“ Irretrievably Lost," 4Qf 
Maintenance of — Burghers* 
Mandate to Vereeniging 
DelegptesP 401, 405, 406, 
417,433,475,477,479.480, 
483, 487, 488, 494, 490, 501 
Peace Negotiations — Confer- 
ence at Pretoria between 
Commission of the Natio lal 
Representatives and Lords 
Kitchener and Milner (May 
V> 28 . 1902), 437, 442 
Refusal of the British Go- 
vernment to consider 
Terms based on Retention 
of Independence, 71, 377, 
472 

Steyn, President, Views of, 37a 
Surrender of — Conditions of- 
fered by the British in^ 
exchange, 416, 428 
Vereeniging Conference, opin- * 
ions of Burghers* Delegates, 

• 401, 4<>4,4»6, 417, 420,422, 
423, 424, 433, 434 
Intervention of Foreign Powers on 
behalf of the Republics — 
Attitude of England towards, 
426, 433 

Boer Deputation to Europe*! 

Power 1 [see Deputation) 
Bod Hopes unfulfilled, 481, 
488, 491, 492, 501 
Germany, Reasons for Non-in- 
terventioh, 429 

Improbability of Iifte^ventloni 

425,429,431,433 

Intervention not desired by 
Boers, 72 

Steyn, President, on, 313 
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Jameson Raid, President Steyn 
on, 310 . 

Jew at Nicholson’s* Nek — Bur- 
gher declining to do busi- 
ness, 23 

Johannesburg Police, Behaviour 
at Nicholson’s Nek, 23, 24 
Jonson, Burgher, Death ar Bester 
Station-First Victim in 
the Figh^for Freedom, 16 
Joubert, General — Junction with 
Orange Free State Forces 
at Rietfontein, 21 • 
Kroonstad War Council, .Pre- 
sence at, 79 
<1 


KafF.rs — Arming bv England, 500 
Attitude towards the Boer's — 
Reports of Vereeniging De- 
legates, 4&6, 408, 412, 415, 
42s, 432, 433 

Boer Women, Treatment of, 

, 192, X93 

Capture of KaFirs by Bo.rs at 
i Dewetsdorp, 225 

Release of Prisoners, 230 
# Treatment of Kaffirs by Boers — 
Kaffirs captured at Leeuw- 
spruit Bridge, 14? 

Vrijheid Atrocities — Murder 
'find Mutilation of Bur- 
ghers, 584 

Warfare, Native Methods — • 
Boer Suflerings at the 
Ilauds of Zulus and Basu- 
tos, 26 

Kemp, Genera* — Cor tinuance of 
the War, Independence of 
the Republics, etc., 499 
Situation m South Africa on 
M®y 15, 1902 — Report to 
the Vereeniging Confer- 
ence, 414, 417 

Kitchener, Yord — Armistice 
agreed on*to admit of At- 
tendance of Boer Officers 
at the Vereeniging Meet- 
ing. 383 

Misunderstanding on the Part 
' of the British Columns, 384 ' 
Capture of President Steyn and 
C ominfSnder * in • Chiel de 
Wet anticipated— Visit to 
, Wolvehock Statiom 3^ 5 
Escape from Armoured Train 
near Leeuwspruit Bridge, 

’Honingkopjes and Roodepoort 
— Commander-in-Chief de 
Wet’s first Engagement ' 
with Lord fCitchener, 143, 
144 * 

Indep ndence of Republics as 
basis for Peace Ne^otia- 
l tioirs, Refusal to consider— ^ 
Pretoria Conference, 377, 
472 •- 

Kroonstad, Arrival at, 146 
Middelburg Peace Proposals (see 
that title) 

Peacb Negotiations — Confer- 
ence at Pretoria with Com- 


mission qj; National Repre- 
sent! Byes i'May xq 28, 
1902*, 388, 436 469 
Proposals by the Boer Repre- 
sentatives ip April, 1902, 
373 -380 . 

Prisor :-rs, Order given to Get. 
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Kitchener, Lord, continued — 

Knox " not. to take pri- 
soners- ’’ — South African 
Netcs Statement, 233 * .* 

Kler&sdorp — Peace Deliberations, 
Meeting of Governments of 
tlus Republics, 370, 373 
Knight, Jtaptain Wyndham — 
Surrender at Rhenostcrrivicrs- 
brug, 137 1 

Tribute to, by C*mmandcr-in- 
Chief d6 Wet, 130 
Knox, # General — Betklelem, En- 
* x *gagement near, with Gene- 
rals Botha and Fourie and 
'Commandant Prinsloo, 244 
Cape Colony — Goinmander-in- 
* Chief deWct’s Operations — 
Attempts Inroad — Fighting 
near Smith field, 230 
Expedition mto Cape Colony, 
Dispositions to prevent, 
253,254 • * 

Krot*istad taken by, 244 
Pursuit of Comtnandcr-in-Chie^ 
de Wet, 234, 235, 238 
Tbaha’Nchu, Engagement near,# 
with Gen Fourie, 253 
Koedoesbeig Struggle between 
General V reach and Coro- 
mandel -111-Chief de Wet, 
#2. 43- *14 

Kot*6, Mr. (General Piinsloo’s 
Secretary) — Bearer to 
Commander-in-Chief de 
Wet of News of General 
Prinsloc^s Surrender, 175, 
176 

Kraaipan— Armoured Train cap- 
tured by Boers, 1 j - 
Kritzinger,- Conun rodant — 
Crossing of Oringe River, 
Seizure of yntish Out- 
, post, 245 # 1 

Kritzmger, Commandant, and 
Captain Scheepers — En- 
gngcmerft with Brabant’s 
Horse, 234 

Krom Ellenborg, Sub-distgct 

• to which Commander - in - 
Chief de Werbelonged, 10 

Kroonsfed —British Advance, 115; 
Abandonment by Boers, 
116# • 

► Capture Dy General Knox, 244 
Government of Orange Free 
St^te transferred to^g 1 

, Government of Orange Free 
Start; transferred to Heil- 

• bron, 115 

Kitchener’s, L*ird, ALrival — 
Strength bf British Forces, 
et^, 146 • 

KroonstaO Commando, Share in 
• • Battle of Modderspfuit, 16 i 

Kruger, President— -Despatch of 
Mission to Europe to repre- 
sent Condition of the Coun- 
try to President Kruger, 
proposed, 291, 292 _ 

Peace, Joint Letter to Lord 
Salisbury stating Conditions 
on which tl^p Republics 
were willing 4o* make 
Peace, 398-400 

Poplar Grove, Visit to Boer 
Troops at,J>8 • 

War Council at Kroonsiad, 

•Presence at, 79 • 


Krugersderp — - Fotchefstroom 
Railway — Crossed by 
Commander .- in Chief de 
Wet, 190 

• BntSU Retreat on Ladysmith, 

15 

» Bulwana Hill — Boers surprised 
by British, 31 

Bngagement of 3rdoNov., 1899, 
29, 30 

Relief, 68 • 

Landsheer, Doctor-.de — Death at 
Bothaville, English News- 
paper Report, 216 
Language Question- - 
Equal *Riglfts for * English 
and Dutch Languages m 
Schools — Boer Peace Pro- 
posals to Lord Kitchener 
(April, 1902), 376 
Terms of the Peace Protocol, 
452, 467 * 

Objections to, 488, 499 
Lcouwspruit Railwd}' Bridge- 
Commander - in - Chief de 
Wet's Sohcme*or breaking 
British Lines of Communi- 
cation, 147 

Froueman’s, General, Failure 
to carry out Instructions, 
148 * 

Kitchener’s, Lord, Escape 147 
Liebcnberg, General — * 

Frcderiksstad —Failure o^ At- 
tack on General Barton, 
210-212 

Mooi River, Junction with 
Commander - in -tJhief de 
Wet, 180 

Retreat from Ruiteqjurg, 182 
Liebcnbergsvlei — 

Britibb Retreat, 349 
Guns, Recapture by British at 
Fanny’s Home Farm, 350 
Lmdfcy — 

Bntish Garrison Captured by 
General Piet do Wet, 123 
Destruction by the British Al- 
leged, 333 

Engagement near, 330 
Postponement of Second Boer 
Attack — Escape of the 
British during the Night, 
332 • 

Halt of Commander-in-Chief de 
. Wet’s Forces, 333 
Lindley-Kroonstad Linked Bloch- 

* houses Boers breaking 
through the Line. 352 

Lines of Communication — Boer 
Attempts to cut British 
• _ Lines, 219, 3°5 

America Siding Railway Line 
Wrecked by General Frone- 
# man, 150 

De Wet, CAnmander-in-Chief, 
Schemes of, 190*191, 193 
Frederiksstad Station —Wreck- 
ing of Railway Bridge and 
Line, 180 , 

• LeeuwspruiL Scheme, Failure 
of, if7, 148 

Methuen’s, Lord, Railway Com- 
munications — General 
Cronje’s Refusal to per- 
mit Execution of Com- 
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Lines of Communication, con.— 
mander-in-Cluef de Wet’s 
Scheme for Cutting, 36 
Orange Free State Railway — 
Commander - m - Chid , jle 
Wet’s Work on, 194. 195 . 
Scheepers, Cay tain,. Work of, 
194 * 

Wolvehoek, Wrecking the Rail- 
* way, 209 

" Little Majuba ” — Name given 
to Swartbooiskop after 
Nicholson’s Nek, 21 
Loans by thejintish Government 
i ir restocking Farms, etc 

4^8 

Long Tom damaged by*Dyn an nte, 
3i * 

Looting bv British 12 
Losses in Killed, Wounded, etc , 
on either side during the 
War. 253, 306, 32b, 492, 


403, 500 
Hlijdsihap, 331 
Bothaville, 216 

Cape Colony Expedition, 258, 
260 

# Colenso, 36 

Dakaslmrg Engagement, 252 
Dewetsdurp, 224, 225 
Engagements between Com- 
rnandanf II.isel.rock and 
Colonel White, 2 38 
» Frcderiksstad Engagement, 212 
lieilbron„329 
Koflicfontero, 50 
Lad^mith, Engagement of 3rd 
0 Nov., 1899, 30 
Leeuwspfuit Bridge, 147, 14* 1 
Lmdlcy, 32^, 3H 
Magersfontem, 36 
M odder Spruit, 17 
Nicholson’s Nek, 24 
Paardeberg, 68 
Pcnisl^o’s Surrender, if 45 
Reddersburg, 109 
Reitz, 326 

Rhenqsterrivi jfsbrug, J37 
Roodev’al, Bxtent of British 
Losses, 134 

f*nna’s Post, 89, 91, 9? 
Stinlcfontein, 5b. 6? 

• Storm berg, 36 
Tijgerfontem, 178 
TweefonUm, 344 ♦ 
Vanvurenskloof, 179 
Verkrjlcersdorp, 294 
Vredefort Engagement 174 

Loyalty to Bntish Government— 
# fcommander - in - Chief de 
Wet’s Final Advice to the 


Boers, 392 

Lubbe, Commandant — Return 
from Taardenberg’s Drift,# 


Wounded Ind Captured near 
Thaba’Nchu, 11 t 
L yddite Shells, Effect of— 
Bethlehem Incident, 157 
Magersfonlein Laager, 37 


Maagbommen, it 
M acDonald, General Sir Hector- 
Command of Reinforce- 
ments against* Bethlehem, 
i57 

Machadodorp — President Stcyn’s 
Visit to the Government 
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Machadodorp, continued— 

of the South African Re- 
public, 185 

M'tgalics Mountains, Passage of. 
- ■ by C ommandcr-iu -Chief do 
Wet, 186, 187, 188 
Magersfontein Engagement — 
British Losses, 36 
Magersfontein Laager— 

De Wet’s, Commandcr-in-Chifef, 
Command, 36, 3 J 
Duties and Annoyances of 
Command, 37 
Shelling by Britis^, 37 
Women, Presence* of — Com- 
mander-ln-Chicf de Wet's 
Failine to mdu'e Govem- 
ment to Prohibit, 38 
Mailbags captured at Koodewal, 
Contents used by Boers, 
tit 

“ Majuba Day " — Capture of 
Commandant van Mcrwe 
and meu, jfu 

Malan, Lieut. — Expedition into 
Cape Colony, 258 
Marti. il Law — Proclamation by 
Governments of the Re-, 
publics, 13 

Massey, Major — Command at 
’ Dcwetftiorp. Coiuruandcr- 
in-Chief de Vet’s Tribute, 
222 

Matthijsen, Corporal Adriaan an$ 
the crossing of, the Maga- 
hes Mountains, 187, 188 
Mausrr Rule in Portrait d. Com- 
mander-in-Chief de Wet, 
History of, 192 • L 
Mears, Commandant — Loss of 
Guns at Fanny’s Home 
Farm, 350 

Medical Certificates, Abuse of by 
Burghers, note 80 
Met jer, » Commandant J .—Tribute 
to, 333 

Mentz, Commandant X- 3. — 
Continuance the War, Im- 
possibility of, 499' 
Situation in South Africa on 
15U1 May, TQoa— Retfirt 
to the Vrrceniging Confer- 
ence, 421 , 

Merve, Commandant-General van, 
wounded at Sauna’s Post, 


91 

Merve, Commandant van der — 
Appointment to Command of 
Winburg Burghers, 87 
Capture of on “ Majuba Day," 
361 

Meyer, Mr. J. L. — Continuance 
of the War, Arguments 
t against, Veredliiging Con- 
ference, 490 

Meyer, Veld tcornet-'Loss Posi- 
tion at Stinkfoutera, 38 
Mi ldelburg Peace Proposals — 
Annulled by«. the Terms of 
Peace arranged at t^e 
Pretoria Conference (May, 
1902). 465 

Communications between the 
Boer Leaders with refer- 
ence tft the proposed Con- 
ference, 285 

Difference between the Basis 
of Negotiations proposed 
by the Boer Representa- 


Middelburg Peace Proposals, con- 
tinued — 

tives in May, 1902, and 
the Middclburg Proposals^ 
4 38. 444 

Kitchener's, Lord, Letter to 
Commandant - General 
Botha, 470 

Receipts issued by Boer Officers j 
Proviso as to Payment, 
457 4 

Milner, Lord — 

Boer Ultimatum — Mr. Cham- 
berlain'jj Telegrams, 397 

Independence of Republics as 
Basis for Peace Negotia- 
tions, Refusal to consider 
— Pretoria Conference, 436- 
469, 472 

Peace Negotiations — Confer- 
ence at Pretoria with Com- 
mission of National Repre- 
sentatives (May 18-29, 
1902), 388, 436-469 
Mobility — British Incapacity to 
keep face with Bocra, 180 

(See also Waggons) 

Modder River — British en- 
trenched at, 37 

Modder Spruit, Battle of. 15, 16 

Boer and British Losses!, 17 
Modderrivierpoort (see Poplar 
Grove) * 

Muller, Capt. — Exploit at Roode- 
Val, 133 

General C. H. — Continu- 
ance of the War - Verwi- 
iging Delegates’ Refusal to 
accept British Surrender 
Proposal, 494 f 
Myringen, Burger killed at Rhcn- 
osti^rivirrsbrug, 137 


Naauwpoort — Prinsloo’s Sur- 
render, 1 14 

Natal— British Subjects fighting 
for the Boers (see Colonial 
Burghers) 

Natal Operations— 

Abspnce of Comm and er-in- 
Chief de Wet after gth Dec. 
1899, 31 

Bester Station Skirmish, 16 
Colenso, Magersfontein, and 
Stormberg Engagements — 
British Losses, 36 
Drakensberg Passes, Occupa- 
tion by Orange Free State 
Commandos, 13 
Bstcourl Skirmishes — Genera’. 

Louis Botha'i Exploits, 29 
'Failure of Boers to cut off Eng- 
lish at Dundee and Elands- 
laagte, 15 

Kraal pan, Capture of Ao 
raoured Train by General 
De la Roy, 14 

Ladysmith ( see ♦hat title) <■ 
Modder/lpruit, Battle, of, 15, 16 
Natal Frontier, Corfimander-in- 
Chief C. de Wet’s Recon- 
naissance, 13 

Nicholson’s 1 Nek (iee that title) 
National Representatives (see 
Peace Negotiations) 
National Scouts — Arming men 
who had taken the Oath 
of Neutrality, 202 
Bergh’s, Captain, Attacks on 
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National Scouts, continued— 

Boers with bands of Kaf- 
firs, jofl 

*<Night Attacks by the British 
instigated by, 324 
Services to the British, 233, 
275 > 

Naude, Mr. J. — Independence of 
the Soutji Afncan Repub- 
lic and Grange Free State, 
Vereenfgmg Delegates’ 
power to decide as to Posi- 
tion of British Subjects 
fighting on Boer side,, etc., 
4«7 , 

Neikerk, Altie van — Capture at 
HoningRopjes, 145 
Neifcerk, Captain— Appointment 
as Command int of Presi- 
dent Steyn’s Bodyguard, 
302 

Nel, Comm^ndantf — 

** Farm stormed by English — 
Escape or CommaifAer-in- 
* Chief C. de Wet, 193, 194 

Modder Spruit — West Wing of 
' Boer Forces commanded 

by Nel, 16 

Nicholson’s Nek— I allure to 
1 hold Swartbooiskop, 21, 22 
Resignation, 150 
Nerwe, Van de— Drowrnd in 
crossing Orange River, '269 
Netherlands — 

Peace — Correspondence with 
the British Government, 
368 ' ” 

Boer Response to the Invita- 
tion implied in the for- 
warding of the Correspon- 
dence, etc., 373; 374, 442 
Queen of — Thanks of Boer 
u Generals for efforts to pu>- 
mote P^ce — Resolution 
at the Vereenigmg Could- 
ence, 413 

Newspapers — Circulation of Euro- 
pean Papers prohibited m 
« Republics by England, 48 s 
Nicholson’s Nfk — 

Ambulance lor Bntish Wound- 
ed— Sir G. White's’ Delay 
in sending, 25 
'Booty taken by Boon , 24 
Swartbooiskop— 

Nel’s, Commandant, Failure 
' hold, 21,22 * 

Storming by S\eenekaiup 
aod Cominander-in-ChieJ 
C. de Wet, 22, 23 
White Flag* Incident, 23 
Transvaal Burghers, Work of, 

25 « 

. Nieuwoi^dt, General — Peace, Re- 
jectiori of British TerirA, * 
Proposal, 502 

Night Attacks by the British— 
Success of, Losses caused 
< to the Boers, 324 
Norv ilspont — Commander - in - 
Chief C. de Wet’s: Schemes 
for Operations in rear of 
^ritisfcf, 107, hi 

Oath of Neutrality, Breaking— 
Rearming of Burghers 
Who had '.aken the Oath, 
e Commander * in - Chie^ dc 
, ( Wet’s Scheme, 199-203 
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Oath of Neutrality, Breaking, con- 
tinued — 

British Military Authorities* 

. Breach of Terms of L3td 
Roberts’ Proclamation jus- 
tifying Scheme, 202, 203 
Olivier ^Commanda n t — 

Bethlehem District, Appoint- 
ment to Command, 281 , 

Honingspruit \tatiou, Failure 
of Attack ok, 150 
Frinsloo's,* General, Position as 
. # Private Burglin' Pissatis- 
faction with, 154 
Oliviershoekpas— Occupation by 
Bethlehem Commando, 13 
Orange Free State — 

Annexation of — Battles fought 
after ^he alleged Annexa- 
tion, 282 

De Wet, Commander-in-Chief, 
Return #f, 185, 191 
Government {bee Government 
•of Orang<5 Free State) 
Number of Burghers in Arms 
after Fall of Pretoria, 125 
Outbreak of War — Orange Free 
State joining issue* with 
tin? South African Repub- 
lic, 313 • 

President — Powers granted to 
• President in Matters Con- 
cerning War, 15 
Situation of Boer and British 
Forces in 1901, President 
.Steyn 011, 314 

Ortel, Mr. *Charfcs — Owner of 
Abraham’s Kraal, 69 
Outbreak of the War, 13 

• 

Piiardebcn — General Crouje’s 
Forces surrojuded by tlie 
British, Bombardment oj[ 

'» Laager, efc.. 55 
Boer Reinforcements, Arrival 
of, 61 

Cronje’s, Gen., Determination 
not to abandon Laager, 57 
Efforts to release General 
Cron je — Storming of Stink- 
fontein, etc., ^6-62 
Abandonment of Position by 
Boers, 60 

Botha*, General, Atteiftpt 
to recapture Position 
abandoned op 25th Feb- 
Jhary, 61 • • 

British, Efforts to recapture 
Position, 58, 59, 60 
Way of Escape opened to 
General tronje, 57, 59 
Skcft h of Boer and British 
Jiositions, 54 

Surrender of Goncral £ronje, 

' Effect on Boer forces, 64, 67" 

Tlftunisson, Mr., Capture by 
tfntuto, 12 

Paardonberg’s Drift, British Ad- 
vance on, 45 • 

Camp* of “ Wator-draggers ” 
surprised by British, 47 
Palinietfoutein-jr-iwers 9 brc iking t 
through TBlodfhouse Line, 

„ . 354 

Pamc among Boer Forces — 
Burghers reftimmg Jo Farms 
• after Fall of Pretoria, 124 
Holspruits, 359 , , 


Peace Negotiations— Boer Over- 
tures, etc. — 

Armistice agrecfl on, to admit 
of attendance of Officers 
at the Vereeuifcing Meeting, 

0 Misunderstanding on the part 
of the British Columns, 384 
Conco i >sious in addition to the 


Terms already offered in 


the Negotiations of April, 


*9 02, 437 

Confei ence at IJrctoria between 


the Commission of National 


Representatives and Lords 
Kitchener and Miluer (19- 
28 May, 1902), 388. 436 
Draff Drxiirnent tirawn up 
to place Negotiations in a 
position to amend the 
Middelburg Proposals, 448, 


Prolongation of Meetings due 
to Cable Correspondence 
with Great Britain, *472 
Report of Commission dis- 
cussed at Veretaugmg 
Meeting, 47'J* 

Governments of the Republic**, 
Meeting at Kkrksdorp, 
•.370, 373 

Burger’s, Vice - President* 
I.'tfer to President Steyn* 
368 

Independence [see tha# sub- 
heading) 

Middelburg Peace Proposal? 
{sec that title) 

National Representatives-- 
Cjtmuissiou sent *0 the Pre- 
toria Conference (May, 
IQ02) , 

Decision to appoint 
Commission, 435 
Names of Members, 388 
Election of Representative^ 
for the Commandos, 380, 
# 381 

Meeting at Vereeniging (15th 
May) to consider the 
Situation. 422, 4^), 433 
Peace Terms proposed, 433, 


434 


Netherlands’ 


Communication 


with the British Govern- 


ment, 36b # 

Boer Response to the Invita- 
tion implied m the for- 

• warding of the Currespon- 

• dence, etc., 37.^ 374. 442 
Letter tent to Commandos, 

404, 415, 416 • 

Presidents of the Republics — 
Correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s Reply (5th March, 
1900), 68, 71, 398-400, 4H5 
Proposals $ to Lord Kitchener 
(April, 1902, 3^4 
Correspondence betvvecnCord 
Kitchener and the Secre- 
tary of State — Indepen- 
dence Difficulty, 377 
Signing of^eaec at Pretoria^ x 
Steyu’s? President, Views, 317 
Terms of Peace sanctioned by 
the British Government 
and accepted by the Boers 
(May, 1902) 
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Peace Negotiations, continued — 
Acceptance of British Terms, 
3M. 505 

Acceptance under Pro- 
test proposed, 498 , •> 

Dissatibfdctiop among 
men of 4,hc Oommandos, 
392” 

F.ulurc of Food Supply 
as reason for acccptam i , 
389 

Unconditional Suircndei 
v Acceptance, 474, 470, 
4 So, A04. 501 

Bette* terms, Possibility of 
obtaining, 482, 485, 4S0, 

,ni ’ * 
Decision as to Accept mce m 
Rejection , essential, 50 \ 
MidiHlmrg Proposal An- 
nulled by the Terms of tin* 

Pcaf-e Protocol of fclaj, 

1902, 465 

Milner’s, 1 .ord. T elegrams, 465 
Rejection of Terms proposed, 
502 

Signatures to Acceptance, 
1 Duestion of, 503 

Sub-committee appointed to 
aid in formulating Peace 

0 Proposals, y|o, 473 

Text of Draft Proposal ami 
of Draft Proposal with 

• Amendments Sam tioned 

by *the British Govern- 
ment, 45 x, 406 
ITme allowed for discussion 
0 of Terms, 468 

" Ulrtnytum,” Description 
of British Terms, 389 
Pcnzhorn, Mr., Relative* of— 
Kindncis to Commamlei* 
m-Clutf tie Wet, ihb 
Petrusbcig — Capture of by 
Brill ill, 69 * 

Dc Wet’s, Commander-in-Chief, 
Vi«it. ah 7 

Plans, *Si< etch tPl.ins of Engage- 
ment-., 54, 128, 338 
PVssis, Vcldtcoruct dn- -Death 

* flue to White Flag '1 reai h- 
ery at Redder sburg, 100 

•Poplar Grove — 

Concentration of Boer Troops 
at, 5)8 

Kruger's, President, Visit to 
Boer Troops, 68 
Panic among Boers — Com- 
ruander-io-Chicf tic \V« t 

• unable to prevent flight, 69 
Potchcfstroom, Portrait of Com- 

mander-in-Chief de Wet, 
History of Mauser Rifle, 
which appears in the photo- 
graph, 192 

Potglfeter, Commandant (of Wol- 
maranstadt)— Escape from 
Paardeberg, 57 

Potgieter, Mr. Ilf-mlrik — Appomt- 
• ment as Public Piom- 

cutor of Orange Free 
State, 250 

Preeij, Vice-Commandant Igna- 
tius du, killed near Beth- 
lehem, 244 * 

Presidency of Orange Free State — 
Expiration of President Steyn’s 
term of office — Difficulties 
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Presidency of Orange Free State, 
continued — 

in the way of au Election, 
Action of the Doornberg 
, War Council, 249, 250 
Resignation of President Steyn, 
4*7. 

Rhodes, Mr., proposed as Can- 
didate, 250 

Pretoria — • 

Capture by British, 123 
Panic ensuing among Trans- 
vaalers, 124 

Peace Negotiations — Confer- 
ence betweeiJ Commission 
of National Representa- 
tives and Lords Kitchener 
* and Milner (May 19-281 
1902), 388, 436 
Pretorius, Willem— 

Storming of British Schanze on 
Orange River, 256 
Tribute to, 333 

Vcldcornet, Nomination as, 257 
Prinsloo, Commandant Michal — 
Bethlehem Engagement, 244 
Elandsfontcin Exploit, 155 
Liebenbergsvlei Engagement, 
349 * 

Spriiighaansnek, Covering Cotn- 
mandtjc-in-Chief de Wet's 
Passages o<» Blocklfbuse 
Lines at, 236 

Train captured and burned by\ 
193 

Vice - Commander - in - Chief of 
Bethlehem and Fi«’;sburg 
Su b-districts, Appointment, 
2b 1 - 

Prinsloo, Mr. Marthiaus — 

Assistant Commander-in-Chief, 
Irregular Election as, 164 
Commandant of Winburg Dis- 
trict 12 

Commander - in - Chief of 
Orange Free State, Elec- 
tion, X2 

Natal Campaign, Preliminary 
Arrangements, 13 * 
Resignation of Post as Com- 
mander - in - Chief in the 
Drakensberg, 153 * 

Surrender at Naauwpoort, 114 
Letter to Commandcr-in-' 
Chief de Wet announcing 
Surrender and ' Comman- 
der-in-chief de Wet’s Re- 
ply, 176 

News brought to Comman- 
der-in-Chief de Wet, 175, 

177 

Suspicious Circumstances of 
Siu render, 165 

Prinsloo’s, Vcldtrornot) Burghers, 
' Capture of, 351 
Prisoners — Boer Pri^pners — 

Bank Notes of the South 
African Republic, Oppor- 
tunity of sending in for 
Payment, 459 , ( 

Ceylon — Prisoners taken 
with General Prinsloo sent 
to Ceylon, 199 

Merwe, Commandant, and 
men — Capture on “ Ma- 
juba Day,” 361 
Number taken by the Brit- 
ish, Frederikss tad, 56, 62, 
2x6, 325 


Prisoners, continued— • 

Total Number (35,000) 
in f the Hands of the 
■ British in 1901, 315 
Taljaart's and Prmsloo’S 
Veidtcornets, Burghers, 
Capture of, 351 ri « 
British Prisoners — 

Boer Inability to keep their 
Prisoners, 281, 504 
Clothing taken by the Boers, 
288 

Numbers Vtken, 24, 36, 89, 92, 
100, 13a, 137, 147, 148, 209, 
225,234, 244,254,257,258, 
274, 329, 344 

Release on Pall of Pretoria 
dift to Trahsvafeers' negli- 
gence, 123 

Treatment by Boers — 

Personal - Property of 
Prisoners, etc., Disposition 
of, T33 note 

Prisoners taken in Cape 
t Colony Expedition, Treat- 
mentfof, 201 

Kaffir Prisoners taken by Boers — 
Dewetsdorp, 225 
Release of Prisoners, 230 
Leeuwspruit Bridge, 148 
" Pro-Boers ” — ' 

De Wet’s, Commander-in-Chief, 
Tribute to, 270* 

Meetings in England, 483 
Pyblwt Prosecutor of Orange Free 
£ State — Appointment of 
Mr. Hendrick Potgieter, 
250 


Railways — Wrecking the Lines, 
Cutting f . British Lines of 
Confmumcation, 219, 299 
America Siding, Line near, 
wrecked by General Froue- 
man, 150 

De Aar and Hopetown, Line 
blown up, 260, 262 * 

Frederiksstad Station, Bridge 
and Line wrecked, 1 50 
LeeUwspruit, Failure of Corn- 
mander-in-Chief de Wet’s 
Attempt, 147, 148 
Orange Free State Line, Com- 
mander-in-Chief de Wet’s 
Work on, 194, 195 
Scheepers, Captain, Work of, 
194 

Schemes of Commander-in - 

Chid de Wet, 190, 191, 191 
Wolvehock, 209 ' 

R^els— Colonial Burghers Fight- 
ing on Boer Side {see Colo- 
nial Burghers) 

Roberts’, Lord, Description of 
Burghers continuing to 
fight after annexation of 
the Republicans" Rebelr 
281, 

Receipts issued by Bdrer Officers 
for the Purchase of Cattle, 
Grain, etc. — Peace Nego- 
tiations; Boer Represent.!-, 
rives’ RequcsjL for a Guar- 
antee of Payment, 454 
Amount likely to be required, 
459 

Middelburg Proposal, 457 
Orange Free State, Position 
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Receipts, continued — 

w'ith reference to Receipts, 
45&- 4 5C 

'.Terms of Peace Agreement, 452 
Reddersburg — Boer Messenger 
fired on by British, 98 
British Commanding. Officer’s 
Reply to Comiyvnder-in- 
Chief de Wet’s Advice to 
Surrender, 98 

De Wet>, Commander-in- 
Chief, Dispositions, 95-98 
Mosterfdioek, British Ftujurc to 
reinforce Detailing it* at, 

White Flifg Treachery, 99, 100 
Reich, Dr. •»- Commander - in - 
* Chief de Wet's Meeting 
with at §enelnl, 286 
Reitz — Engagement near, 324- 
326 

Surrender of A^ns by Comman- 
• does * aft(* Declaration of 
Peace, 391’ * 

Reitz, Sectetary of State— Situa- 
tion in South Africa on 
May 15, X902, Report to 
the Verecmgmg Confer- 
ence, 420 «' 

Relief Funds for Destitution 
caused by the War — Ap- 
pointment of Committee to 
Collect and Administer, 506 
Repatriation of Boers — Compen- 
sation for Losses sustained 
during the War — District 
Comm?,sionsJ Institution 
of, 4<>7 

Grant of £3,000,000 by the 
British ( government, 467 
Inadequacy of Projpsals, 478, 
499 

Loans by Jhe British Govern- 
ment, 46$ « 

Rheeder, Commandant— Continu- 
ance of the War, Terms of 
Surrender, etc., 476 
Rbenoster River, Fighting on, 118 
Fumed Retreat of Commander, - 
in-Chief^de Wet, 119 
RhenosteiriyJersbrug — General 
Froneman's Success, 136, 
X37 

RKodes, Mr C. — «. 

Jameson Raid — Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Defence of Mr. 
frhodds, 310 * 

Presidency of Orapge Free 
State — Mr. Rhodes pio-j 
posed as a Candidate, 250 
Rietfontcin, Battle of ( see Modder 
Spruit) 

Roberts, Lord — 4 

r Advance of,* into the Orange 
Free State, 41 4 

Bloemfontein, Appearance be- 
fore, 72 v,; 

Dispositions after* Capture of 
* Kroonstad (May 18, 1900), 
«»ii7 

Inaction after Paardcberg, 68 
Thaba’Nchu, Operations near 
(i/ioo),**r^ 

Prodamanons — 

Burning of Buildings within 
radius of Ten Miles from 
Railway wfbeked by Boers, 
1 24^ • 

,Oath of Neutrality, Pro- 
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Roberts, Lord, continued^ 

damatiou as to Charge 
against Lolflf Roberts of 
. violating Terms of Procla- 
mation, 106, 202 
Effect in preventing 
Rwrghers from rejoining 
(Pmmandos, Hi 

Roodewal Disaster due to negli- 
gence of Ltrnd Roberts, 1 37 
Sintra’s Post, Fffilure to rein- 
force Trodps at, 02 note 
ypnt&sburg, Attack ah, 114 
Rocbftleneral — Natal Campaign, 

- .‘General Rochas Command 
in Opening Movement of 
. Boer Force*, 15 
Roodebergen — De Wet's, G»ra- 
mand«r-in*£hief, Depar- 
ture? from, 162, 169 
Occupation by Boer Forces — 
CoinmargJer-in-Chicf de 
Wet’s Opposition tff 
•Scheme, 162 

Passes of, 161 • 

Roodepoort — Commander - in - 
Chief de Wet’s first Engage** 
ment with Lord Kitchener, 

. 14?, 144 

Roodewal Station, Action aft* 130- 
T33 

Bodty burnt by Boers, 136 
5>ket':h Plan, 128 

Roux, Assistant Commander-in- 
Cliief — Prinsloo’s Surren- 
der, weak and childish 
Conduct of General Koux, 
164, 165 

Roux, Deacon Paul, Appointment 
as Vechtgenerual, 4 14 
Russian Reception of Escaped 
Burghers, 145 note 
Rustenburg — General Licben- 
# berg’s Repeat, 182 

Salisbury, Marquess of — Peace 
Negotiations, Boer Pro- 
t posals of March 5, 19*0 — 
Reply to, 68, 7 x, 4 8 5 
Pea^e — Correspondence with 
Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn, 398-400 

Sanna's Post, Action at— * 
Broadwood’s, General, Troops, 
Arrival of, 8& 

De • Wet’s, Commfnder-m* 
Chief, Preparations, 86, 87 
Hoorn Spruit, Position occupied 
by Commander-in-Chief de 
Wet, 8*, *8 

Women and Childreij from 
•haba’Nchu, Commander- 
in-Chief d* Wet’s Care tor- 
89 • • < 

Schf^pers, Captain, and Com- 
mandant Kntzingcr— 
Bralftmt'l Horse, Engagement 
with, 234 • 

Despatch Rider chosen by 
Commander-in-Chief de 
Wet, to carry Message to 
General^ T)runj| bcfoi e 4 
Paardeberg, 40 

Orange River, Crossing of— 
Seizure of British Outpost, 
345 # # 

Railway Lines, Wrecljpg of, 

193. t94 • • 


Scbeeperst Capt., and Command- 
ant Kritanger, continued — 
Scouting Services^ 162, 171 
Zandnek Bngagementr 179 
Scouting — • 

Boer and British Methods — 

• ^Services rendered to the 

British by Boer Deserters, 
, etc., 26, 157 
Importance of, 211 
National Scouts, ^services of 
(see National Scouts) 
Secrecy as to Future Movements 
— Commander-in-Chief de 
Wet’s Determination to 
keep his Plans secret, 85* 
25 1 

ScH-Goveflimedt, Rettotion of 
under British Supervision 
— Peace Negotiations, Boer 
Representatives' Proposals 
at the Pretoria Conference 
(May 19, 1902), 437, 443 
Sheep— Huge Tail of African 
Sheep, 262 • 

Situation in South Africa on 
May 15, 1902 — De Wet’s, 
Commander-iA-Chief, Ad- 
dress at the Vereenigmg 
Conference, 4/9-432 
Sitoatfbn of the Boer and British 
Forces in 1901, President 
Sterti on, 314 

Sketch Plans of Engagements, 54, 
*28, 338 • 

Smith, Veliil cornet Hai%, of 
Rouxville, Desertion after 
Roodewal, 138, 139 
Smuts, General — 

Con A nuance of the War, Argu- 
ments for and against— 
Vereeniginyj Conference, 495 
Peace Negotiations ^-Member of 
Commission of National 
Representatives at the Pre- 
toria Conference, 388, 436*- 

Situation in South Africa on 
May 15, 1902 — Report to 
the Vcrecmging Confer- 
ence, 409-4x1 + 

Sobriety of Boers, 8x 
South African News — Publication 
of, Order not to take Pri- 
soners, Anecdote of Lord 
Kitchener, 231 
South African Republic — 

De Wet’s, Commander-in-Chief, 

* Journey with General Do 
• la Key, Incidents during, 

293, %09 

Extermination of, by the British 
determined on prior to the 
Outbreak of War, alleged, 
3i3 

Government of ( see Government 
of South African Republn ) 
•Situation ft, in 1902— Impos- 
sibility of continuing the 
W£r, 499 • 

Situation of Boer and Bntish 
Forces in 1901 — President 
Stevn on, 514 

Speller, Vcfcitcornet, of Wepcuer 
—Capture by British at 
Stinkfontein, 60 

Springhaansnek — Blockhouse 
Line broken through by the 
Boers, 220 236 


Spruit. Commandant — Capture by 
Bntish at Stmkfoutem 5S ; 
Subsequent Escape, 501 

Statcs-Procureur of Orange Free 
State — Capture of Mr. 
Jacob de Villiers at Uothh- 
ville, 216, 250 • 

Steenekampf Btttgher— Betraval 
of Members of the South 
'• African Government to the 
Bntish, 301 

Stecnekamp. Commandant — 
Assistan t -Commaudrr-m- Chief , 
Nomination as, 185 
Hehbron LAstnct, Commandant 
of, ib, 12 

Illness of, 13^14, i> 

Vredefort Road Station, Attack 
on, 130, 137 

Steyn, President -*• 

Accompanying Commandcr-in- 
Chief de Wet mins Dopai- 
ture from Uoodebcigen, 
169 

Bethlehem Engagement, Pre- 
sence at, 153 

Bloemfontein, Departure from, 

7» 

Bodyguard — 

Davel, Commandant, Com- 
mand of, 241^ 

•Nwkert, #Capt«n— Appoint- 
ment as Commandant, 302 
Botha General Philip, Visit to, 

1 115 

Burger’s? Vice-President, Re- 
quest for Meeting with 
Orange Free State Govem- 
• TTK^lt, 368 

Cape ColfMiy Expedition, De- 
cision to accompany, 240 
Capture of Members of Govern- 
ments of the South African 
Republics by the British at 
Reitz — President Steyn’* 
■Escape, 301 • 

Causes of the War — Letter to 
LoVd Kitchener, 309- 318 
Com*n.indcr%n-Chief of Oianpc 
Free State, Refusal to al- 
• low Election — Consent to 
Election of Commander-in- 
Chief de Wet, 1 54 
De Wet’s, Commander-in -Chief , 
Schemes for operating iu 
theRcar of the British, Op- 
position to, in 

De Wet’s, Comrnander-in-Chief, 
Tribute to, 268 

Eyes, Weakness of- -Visit to Dr. 

* van Rcnnerkamp, 367 
Government of the South Afri- 
can Republic, Meetings 
with — 

Machadodorp Visit, 185 ^ * 
Vtede Meeting, 286 
Ihhcss ot, 387 

Independence of the Republic, 
Refusal to surrender, 374 
Intervention bfhoreign Powers, 

* Attitude as to, 72 
Kruonstad War Council pre- 
sided over by President 
Steyn, 79 

Peace — Corresponds n< e be- 
tween Presidents Kruger 
and Steyn and Lord Salis- 
bury, 398-400 

Re-election as President in 1901 



THREE YEARS WAR 


Steyn, President, continued — 
Resignation owing to Illness, 
4«7 

Venter sdorp — Meeting with 
, Coimnander-iu -Chief de 
Wet, 214 

Western. Parts oi the State, 
Visit to, $65-3*18 

Stejti, Willie, Capture at Honing 
Kopjes— Subsequent Es- 

cape, 145 note 

Stinkfontein, Stormed and Aban- 
doned by Commander-in- 
chief de wet, 56 

Storrnbeig— * 

British Losses at, 35, 36 
Capture General Gatacre, 68 

Start ijagers, 11 

Strauss, David— Prisoner taken 
by the Rntish in contra- 
vention of Lord Roberts' 
Proclamation, 106 

Stripping British Prisoners in 
order to obtain Clothing, 
288 

Supervision of the British Govern- 
ment-Peace Negotiations, 
Boer Representative;,’ oiler 
to accept Supervision as a* 
Compromise on the Inde- 
pendence Question, 437. 

443, 4*4 * * 

Surrender — 

Banishment Proclamation (see 
that title) 

Oath of Neutrality, Lord 
Roberts’ Proclaim t^>n [see 
Oath of Neutrality 
Peace Negotiations fit Pretoria 
m May, 1902-*- Draft Agree- 
ment, 448 

Surrender of Arms after Declara- 
tion of Peace, 391, 392 

Swartbooiskop— 

Nel’s Commandant, Failure to 
Fold, 21,22 * 

Storming by Commandant 
StcenekamD and Com- 
mandcr-in*Uiief d; Wet, 
22, 23 

Swaziland— Cession to the British, 
Proposals of the Vereeuig- 
ing Conference, 420, 43 L 

Sympathy fel s * for Bo$r Cause in 
England— Indirect Inter- 
vention, etc., 483, 486, 497 


Tabaksberg Engagement, 1 12 
'1 aljaart’s, Veldtcornet, Burghers, 
Capture of, 351 

Telegraph Wires— Citing Wires 
between Wolvebock and 
Viljocnsdrift, 

Telegraphic Communication be- 
tween Orange Free State 
and Transvaal, 123 
Termination of the War — t 

Attitude of the Burghers, 292 
Boer Women, Opinion of, 432 
Conference between Transvaal 
and Orange Free State 
Governments — 

Decision to continue Fighting, 
299, 300 • 

Klerksdorp Meeting, 370, 
373 


Termination of the War, con- 
tinued — 

De Wet’s, Commander-in -Chief < 
Forcbofungs, 79 

Letter from Commandants in 
the Field to Secretary of 
the Orange Free — § 
Conference with Transvaal 
Governmenti 299 
Discussion of, by President 
Steyn and Generals Dc la 
Rey and De Wet, 289 
Stern's, president, Answer, 
Extracts from, 291-293 
Terms 0^*289-291 
Mission to President Kruger on 
behalf of South African 
Republic proposed, 291, 
291 

Verceniging Conference — Views 
of the Representatives, 416, 
417, 4*8, 4*9- 42 t, 422, 423. 
424-428, 429, 430-432, 

433 

Territory, Cession of— Peace Ne- 
gotiations — 

Pretoria Conference, Boer Re- 
presentatives’ Oder, 437 
*47 

Ven-cmgiftg Con f erence Pro- 
posals (15th May,» 1902), 
420, 421,427, 429, 43L 432* 

434 * 
Tbaba’Ncbu— 

DoeWet’s, Conmiander-in-Chief, 
/ Retreat on after Uaden- 
horst, 107 

Occupation by General Broad- 
wond, 88 

Thanksgivng Days, Appoint- 
ment of, 300 
Theron Danie-^ 

Death afGatsrand, 194 
Paardeberg— Passing Enemy’s 
Lines to carry Message 
' from Commander-In-Chief 
de Wet to General Cronje, 
62 

Scouting Party, Appointment 
as Chief by Commander-in- 
tChief de Wet, 72 
Scouting Services, 117, 162, 171 
Train Captured by, 172 
Theron, Jan — Appointment to 
succeed Commandant 
Danie Theron, 194 
Tbeunissen; Commandant of Wyn- 
berg, 61 

Capture by British at Stmlt- 
fontoin, 62 1 

Election as Commandant of 
r Wynberg, 12 
Hiring, Veldtcornet— War Ex- 
periences. C.omniander-in- 
Chief de Wet’s Tribute, etc 

116, 117 

Tijgcrfontein Engagement, 178 
Tintwaspas — Ocpupation i.by 
Kroons tad Commando, 13 
Touder, Mr. Gideon *an — Killed 
by Lyddite Shell at Magers- 
fontein, 38 

Trains — < , 

Blowing up with IVmarnite, 285, 

305 * 

Devices to throw the British 
off the scent, 305 
Mechanical Devices, 305 
Boer Captures of, 172, 193, 255 


Tnnsvaal [see South African Re- 
public) 

Transvaalcrs**. 

•'-Negligence in leaving Prisoners 
* at Pretoria, 123 
Nicholson’s Nek, Work at, 25 
Truter, Commandant— Abandon- 
ment of Krupp Vun.aud 
Ammunition, 23?*' 
Tweefontein—JUtack on Britrh 
Position, 339-345 • • 

Sketch Plan, 3*j<J fc 


Uijs, Commandant— Situation In 
South Africa on May. 15, 

0 1902, Report to the Ver- 

eemging* Coherence, 419 
•• Uitschuddeu ” — Institution ol, 
in order to obtain Clothing, 
288 , 

Ultimatum by the South African 
Republic — * 

* Cause of the War alleged— 
Salisbury's, Lord, Assertion, 
' 7*, 485 

Salisbury's, Lord. Demand, 
7i, 485 

Stevn’s, President, Contra- 
diction, 310 

Chamberlain’s. Mr.- J.," Tele- 
grams to Sir A. Milner, 
397 

Text of the “ Ultimatum," 
393-306 „ • 

Uncondi ti oh a I Surrender— Dis- 

cussion at Vereeniging 
Meetmg of May 29, 1902, 
*73. 474* 4 76, |8i, 501 


Vaal River— dressing of Presi- 
dent Steyn’s Party, 367 
Valsch River Bridge. Destruction 
by Coinmander-in-Chief de 

* Wet, 117 ^ , 

V an Dam, Unfjer Captain — Com- 
mand. of J ohannesburg 
Police at Nicholson’s Nek, 

Van Nie&erk, Command,' nt — Con 
tinuance of the War, Ar- 
gument in favour of, 491 
‘Van IUenenSs Pass — t 

Occupation by Harrismith and 
Winburg Commandos, 13 
War Council at — Commander- 
in-Chief da Wet attending 
in place ol Commandant 
L Steenrkamp, 14 „ 
Vanvurenskloof, Boer Retreat 
* from, *79 * 1 

Vechtgeneraal of the Orange Free 
State — * 

Abolition of Post,' 126*,. 
Creation of Post, 15 
D& Wet, Cmnmander-in-Chicf, 
Appointment of,* 35 
Roux, General Paul, appointed 
by ConUnander-in-Onef de 
Vvetj* 114* 

Ventersburg— Boer Lines broken 
through, 1x4 
Ventersdhrp — * 

Fighting near, x8o, x8x » 

, getting between President 



Ventersdorp, continued — 

btoyu and Gommander-in- 
Chief de Wefl?2i4 
Vereejiigmg — ’ • \ 

Meeting of General Represen- 
tatives to discuss the Situa- 
tion (May 15, 1902), 401- 

Authority given to Delegates 
to voice themdshes of their 
Constituency, 401, 405, 
406, 4757* 477, 479- 4 8 »» 

. 487, 488, 4 s> 4» 499, 

Thanks of the Meeting to 
the King of England and 
. Queen of thfc Netherlands 
for efforts to promote 
Peace, *4 15 # 

Unity ‘among Delegates es- 
sential, 405. 400, 419, 420, 
4*7 • 

Meeting ol Special National* 
•Lepres* iitiftivcs to dis, ti'-s 
British Po.ice Terms (Majfc 
29. lqoo), 472 

Armistice agreed on to admit* 
of Attendance of 
„ •Officers, 382 

Misunderstanding an the 
part of the British 
• Columns, 384 
''Divisions among Delegates, 


499, 501, 503 
Meeting a Fatal Error, 490 
Questions to be decided, 473, 

487, 4*4 * 

(For details of subjects dis- 
cussed see Independence, 
Peace Negotiations, 

etc 

Vei kifkersdorp — Capture of 
Wonif u's Larger near, by 
tlie RuUsh # and Rescue by 
f rmmi mder-Ui-C hiei de 
Wct’^ .Commando, 293- 
2 <lf> 

British Casualties, 294 
c- Coin mam ii rs - in - Chief, gr- 
ange Free Stale - 
Badynhor-t, Vtldw#rnet, C. C., 
Appointment for Districts 
of Bosh op, etc., 202 
Do Weft Gea« Appointment f>f, 
67 

uirie, Gen., Appointment lor 
Districts ol Bloemfontein,* 
etc # 200 

t ITcrtzog, Gen., Appointment 
for Districts of Faure- 
srnith, e # t«, aoi 

Vice-Pre-idtut of Orange. Free 
State — 

Appointment ol Commander- _ 

• h, -C hief de Wet, 487 * 

Creation of Temporary Post, 
•25° 

V'iljoen,#Mr. fP. R. — Situation m 
South Africa on 15, 
1902, Rcpbrt of theiVer- 
ccftigmg Conference, 416 

Vilhers, General de— Death due 
to Wound efteive^ at Bid- 
dulj>hsbef|[, rrf 
Natal Expedition, Commanding 
as VeehtgcncraaL 1 4 
Prinsloo’s Surrender* Escape 
• from, 16& * 

Work m S< mth-E astertH JDi% 


INDEX 


Villiers, General de, continued - 
tricts of the Orange Free 
State, Z12 « 

Villiers, Mri Jacob de; States- 
Procureur of (Jrange Free 
£tate, Capture of at Botha- 
• villc, 2t6, 250 
Vitonel, Commandant — 

• Resignation — Enforced Resign- 
ation due to Insubordina- 
tion, 87 * 

Surrender to British — Recap- 
ture by Captain Pretorius 
and Trial for Desertion, 

Removal from Bethlehem to 
Founesluirg, 157 
Waggon* PcAistence fh use of, 
86 • 


Visser, Commandant — Death of 
at Jagcrsfontcin Engage- 
ment, Faithfulnc s ,uid 
Valour of Coimuaudant 
Visser, 2or 

Vleeschkorporaal, Duties off ro, 


De Wet’s, Comrnaifler-in-Chiel, 
Meeting with Lpuis Botha, 

286 

Mectffig between President 
Steyn and the Transvaal 
GovAunent, 286 
Vrede Commando, Surrender fol- 
lowing Pnnsloo’s Siltreu- 
der, 1G6 % 

Vredefort— 

Capture of British On: post, 

287 

Engaj^monts near, *T3, 174 
Retreat of the Boers to the 
Vaal River ^ 10 
Surrender of Arms*by Com- 
mando after Declaration 
of Peace, 301 

Vredefort- weg Station — Com-* 
mandunt Stecnek imp's 
Sin 1 ess at, 1 jo, 1 37 
Vrijheid— Kaffir A trinities. Mur- 
der and Mutilation of 
Burghers, 504 • 


Waggons — . 

Boer Reluctance to abandon use 
of, 86, 156, 169.471, 175 
• Harnsmlth Burghers’ Ref us. J 

• to part with thcit Waggons 
at Spifckopje, 207-209 

De Wet, Commander-in-Chi«f, 
Use of Little Waggon, 358, 

365 

• Destruction by British, 156, 241 
No Waggons with Commander- 

m-Chief de Wet’s Com- 
• mandcw 342 
Vilonel’s, Commandant, Per- 
sistence m using Waggbnr, 


86 

Waggon Camps. Regulation 
* prohibiting, jk> 

War Commission — Ordf rs to 00m- 
memie Natal Campiign, 10 
War Councils, 29 

Decisions of Council of March 
28, 1900, S5 

Doornberg, Council at — Deci- 


519 


War Councils, continual ~ 

siou as to Presidentui Elec- 
tion, 249 

Kroonstad Count il 1 ut,- ,-i s 

present, Decisions, etc. ^^9 
note, 80 

War of 1877-1 Jig r — Futility of 
Comparison with War ot 
1899 1902,499 
Warfare, Boer Method 
Checking an Enemy's Adva 
—Boor Tactn s, 264 
Rapidity of Action, Importance 
of, 99 M 

Wauchope, # General - -D«m th a t 
Magersfontem, 36 
Wcilbach, Comthand#i ( Deser- 
tion of Post at Blnenflou- 
tcin, 72 . 

Wesscls, General J. B — 
Kroonstad War Council. 'Pre- 
sent e at, 79 

Sauna’s Post Engagement, 
Share m, 87 
Wessels, Mr. C. J . — 
Commander-in-Chief of Fie,* 
Staters at Magorsf-mi-'Ui 
0 and Kimberley, 36 

Member of Boer Deputation to 
Europe (1900). 71 
Wesscls, Veldtcornetk- 

Crf{)ture of. j#Frec"nksst.id,2 12 
Dewetsdorp Exploits, 223, 22 j 
^’hite.Colonel — Engagcuien t i\ 1 1 h 
Commandau t I tascl >roek 

near Thaba’Nchu, 238 
White dFlag Treachery at Red- 
dersiuirg, 99, 100 
Wire ^'enritig - 

Bothaville* Boers cutting the 
Wire, 366 

Erection of, by the British, 
3- i 

Lmdhv Kroons! ad lane of 
Blot khouses — ID ape of 
Wr»us. 352 

Palmii t^onlbin, Boers breaking 
through Line. 354 
Witkojifls Kheuoksfonteifi Bn 
gagement, t7s 

Witwateisrand, Cession to the 
British - Proposals of the 
Vcreemgiug Conference, 
420,431,434 

Wolfaaid Til others-* Worn 1 
Lvddite Shell at ? 
fon Lem, 3H 

Wolaiar.ms, Daniel — Member of 
Boer Deputation to Europe 
(*yoo), 71 

WMvebock — Railway blown up 
bv Commander-iu-Chicf de 
Wet. 209 

Women anefr Children— 

De Wet’s, Comnuindei-m-ChM^ 
C^ro *for, alter Sauna's 
•Po-t, 89 

Difficulties of providing for — 
Deliberations of the Ve- 
# recmgmg Conference, 407, 

411,412,413.4*4, 4*9,4<aJ. 

422, 426, 48r, 482, 486, 489, 
492. 493, 501. 502, 504 
Flight of Bo« Women to escape 
Capture by the British, 342 
Kaffir Treatment of Boer 
Women, 192, .93 • 
Magersiontein Lav er Presence 
in, 38 
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Women and Children, continued— 
Sufferings in Concentration 
Camps, etc, 250, 355, 499, 
Treatment by the British, 287, 
294, 316 

• Verkijkersdorp Laager, Capture 
of by British, and rescue 
by Comm&deir in-Chief de 
Wet’s Commando, 293-296 
Wonderkop — General de Viliieri’ 
Exploits, 1 12 


Wounded, Boer Treatment of — 
Doornspruit, Care of Wounded 
after, 133 

Nicholson's Nek — Care for 

WounUed by Commander-' 
in-Chief de Wet, 23- 


Yeomanry, Imperial— Gallantry 
at Tweefontein, 344 


Yule, General — Ladysmith Re- 
treat conducted by, 15 


Zandnek — Captain Scheeper’s En- 
gagement near, 17* 
Zwavelkraus Farm — Bntj'h Con- 
voy Captured by Com- 
mander-rl-Chief de Wet, 
129, 13& 
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